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The following pages are founded upon a careful study of 
the Becords of the War of the Eebellion, now in course of 
publication by the War Department, and not upon the recol- 
lection of personal experience, as it was not my fortune to 
belong to the genemtion which fought the Great War. I 
have earnestly endeavored to make them accurate, and be- 
lieve that they contain no statement of fact which cannot be 
substantiated by the Becords. Such interpretation as has 
been put upon these facts is, with all deference, submitted 
to the judgment of the candid reader. 

I desire to express my sense of obligation to Colonel B. 
N. Scott, U. S. Army, in charge of the publication of the 
Becords, for his kindness, not only in affording me unre- 
stricted access to the Archives, but also in giving me infor- 
mation, which his thorough knowledge of the subject alone 
could give, to assist my search through them. 


Washikqton, August 81, 188C. 
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INTKODUCrOIiY. 

The military operations of the Civil War were practically 
limited on the west by the irregular line running near the 
95th meridian, which forms the western boundary of the 
States between Louisiana and Minnesota. The territory of 
the United States east of that line contains about 1,130,000 
square miles ; and it would be divided into two parts, almost 
exactly equal in size, by an irregular lino from west to east 
following the course of portions of the Missouri, Mississippi, 
Oliio, and Potomac Bivers. This ^vas the voiy line which 
upon the outbi’eak of war became the frontier between the 
two hostile sections. 

Singularly enough, in a territory of such vast proportions, 
the capital cities of both sections were situated on the same 
slope of a range of mountains not far from the coast, and 
both were very close to the common frontier, being, in fact, 
only 115 miles distant from one another. The possession of 
these capitals was, next to the destruction of armies, the ob- 
ject constantly sought for in the East ; for four long years, 
therefore, excepting the expeditions which gained certain 
points along the sea-coast, but made no impression on the 
interior of the Confederacy, the tide of war in the East 
YIIL-l 
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surged back and forth across a small portion of Virginia, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania, until the end finally came at 
Appomattox. The site of Lee’s surrender was but little 
more than one hundred miles distant from the first battle* 
field of Bull Bun. 

In the West the course of the war was entirely different ; 
beyond the Alleghanies there was no one point which called 
for such extraordinary defensive efforts as those which were 
expended on Bichmond, nor was there any Confederate gen- 
eral who possessed the vigorous defensive skill and resource 
of Lee. There the great territorial object was the posses- 
sion of the Mississippi Biver ; by gaining and holding which 
the Union armies would possess a great natural highway 
and line of communications for future operations, and would 
cut off the Confederacy from the fertile resources of Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, and Texas. For two years and three months 
after the fall of Fort Sumter both sides strove incessantly — 
the one to gain, the other to hold, the control of the great 
river. The contest w^as finally decided at Vicksburg and 
Port Hudson in July, 1803, and then “ the Father of Waters 
again wont un vexed to the sea.” 

Once fairly possessed of the river, the Western armies 
were free to concentrate and move to the interior without 
fear of exposing their flank and rear, and they moved on by 
Chattanooga, Atlanta, Savannah, and Goldsboro, defeating 
hostile armies and eating out the vitals of the country, until 
the end saw them almost join hands with their comrades in 
Virginia. In these Western opemtions, which began at St. 
Louis in 18G1, and ended neai* Baleigh in 18G5, the tide of 
conquest was twice met by a counter-current of invasion 
under Bragg and Hood, but in neither case was more than 
a portion of the Northern armies swept back. The main 
force kept steadily onward, and it was the unparalleled 
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good fortune of the Army of the Tennessee to be constantly 
advancing, now faster, now slower, against retreating armies 
during four years of nearly incessant combat, and to accom- 
plish a forward conquering march of well-nigh three thou- 
sand miles, the like of which has not been seen in civilized 
lands during the Christian era. 

Of the great chain of events here roughly indicated, those 
links which cover the movements on the Mississippi are to 
be described in the following pages. 



CHAPTEB I. 


THE FIRST YEAR’S OPERATIOM 

The struggle for the control of the Mississippi began at 
St. Louis, in those exciting events of May, 1861, which have 
been so well described in the first volume of this series. 
By the energy and courage of Nathaniel Lyon and Frank P. 
Blair, Jr., this city was saved to the Union cause, and the 
secessionists were driven to the western and southwestern 
portions of Missouri, where the first military operations of 
the West were initiated by Jackson, Price, and McCullough. 
At the same time M. Jeff. Thompson, one of the secession 
leaders of Missouri, was preimriiig to dispute the posses- 
sion of the southeastern part of the State along the Mis- 
sissippi. He first appears in the records at the village of 
Pocahontas, in Arkansas, a few miles south of the Missouri 
line, whence, on July 2d, he addressed a letter to Jefferson 
Davis, offering his services to the Confederacy, and stating 
that “Missouri has no great leader in whom the people have 
confidence,” and “the only way the fifty to one hundred 
thousand gallant young soldiers can be made available, and 
the rich prize of this great State secured, is by a powerful 
demonstration from this portion of the country.” He had 
previously been commissioned a brigadier-general in the 
Missouri State Guard, and had raised and brought with 
him a small force of militia ; but the Confederacy does not 
appear to have highly appreciated his fitness for a great 
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leader, for on July 22d, W. J. Hardee, Brigadier-General, O. 
S. A., assumed command of the District of Upper Arkansas, 
and five days later fixed his headquarters at Pocahontas. 
Thompson, however, was subject only to the orders of Gov- 
ernor Jackson, of Missouri. At the same time Maj.-Gon. L. 
Polk was in command of “Dei>artment No. 2,’* which em- 
braced West Tennessee and the State of Mississippi,’ witii 
headquarters at Memphis. On July 27th, he ordered Brig.- 
Gen. Gideon J. Pillow to proceed from Memphis to New 
Madi’id, with a force of six thousand mtm, denominated 
“The Arnjy of Liberation.” The total strength of the 
forces of Pillow, Hardee, and Thompson was from twelve 
thousand to fifteen thousand men, and it was their iut('.n- 
tion, so soon as they should be reinforcful to a suflitdt'nt 
strength, to advance and take Cape Girardeau, a command- 
ing bluff on the west side of the river, about one hundred 
miles below St. Louis; thence, in connection with other 
troops of Polk on the east bank, they hoped to gain pos- 
session of Cairo, at the mouth of the Ohio; and thus solidly 
established on the Mississippi they designed to move north- 
ward and westward to the iron Mountain Railroad and liber- 
ate the State. 

These exi)ectation8 were, however, not realize ul. On Au- 
gust 28th, Brig. -Gen. U. S. Grant, tluui sciwing atdtdrorsou 
City, Mo., was ordered by Fremont to proceed foi*tliwith 
to Cape Girardeau and assiime command of all troops in the 
vicinity of the mouth of the Ohio. He was specially di- 
rected to fortify Cairo, Bird’s Point, and Cai>e Girardeau, 
to destroy all fortifications erecting by the Confederates, 
and to drive their forces away from the river. Grant 
reached Cape Girardeau on August 30th, and proceeded to 

1 Extended on September 3d to include ArkauBUB “and all military operationfn 
in Mififiouri.’* 
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Cairo on September 2d. He arrived none too soon. For 
a few days before bis arrival, Pillow had abandoned his pro- 
ject of liberating Missouri, and had suggested to Polk that 
the high bluif on the Kentucky bank at Columbus, about 
fifteen miles below Cairo, should be seized and fortified for 
defence ; and Polk, having made up his mind that the neu- 
trality of Kentucky could not longer be allowed to interfere 
with military operations, had left Memphis and moved up 
the river. At New Madrid he took Pillow’s troops with 
him, increasing his strength to about 15,000 men; with 
these ho took possession of Columbus on Sei)tember 4th, 
and immediately began fortifying it, while, at the same 
time, he sent a detachment toward Paducah, at the mouth 
of the Tennessee Biver. Grant heard of this on the next 
day, September 5th, and that night started from Cairo, with 
two regiments on transports, for Paducah, where he anived 
the next morning, just in time to forestall the action of the 
Confederates. On returning to Cairo, on the Gth, he re- 
ceived an order from Fremont, dated the previous day, to 
seize and fortify the KentiKjky shore opposite Cairo. Grant 
immediately executed this order. 

Those early events are related somewhat in detail, because 
they resulted in giving the Federal forces possession of two 
points — the junctions of the Tennessee and Ohio, and of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Bivers — which controlled the water 
highway from Cincinnati to St. Bonis, and were therefore of 
vital importance to the Union cause. 

During the autumn and winter months of 1861, both sides 
were gathering strength, but their relative positions re- 
mained unchanged. On December 31st, Grant’s return of 
“ present for duty ” aggregated 14,374 men, and they were 
stationed at Cape Girardeau and Cairo, and on the Missouri 
and Kentucky shores, opposite the latter point. On the 
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same date, Polk’s return of “present for duty” was {after 
deducting the 1,372 at Fort Henry) 19,661 ; the greater part 
of them were stationed at Columbus, and the rest at New 
Madrid, Fort Pillow, and Memphis. His first point of de- 
fence was on the bluff at Columbus, which had been so 
extensively fortified that it was the habit to speak of it in 
reports — as later of Vicksburg and other points — as “the 
Gibraltar of the West.” The next w'as at New Madrid and 
Island No. 10, opposite the line between Kentucky and 
Tennessee, where fortifications were begun during the last 
day of August. Eighty miles farther down the river, and 
about the same distance above Memphis, was situated Fort 
Pillow, on a lofty bluff between the Hatchie River and 
the Mississippi. The fortifications at this point were veiy 
extensive, consisting of a water battery at the base of the 
bluff, and of several small detached works, and a continu- 
ous line of strong intrenchments, four to five miles in length, 
on the ridge. The total length of intrenchments was esti- 
mated at ten miles, and their armament was thirty-two guns. 
Twelve miles below Fort Pillow was a smaller work, called 
Fort Randolph. In the immediate vicinity of Memphis there 
were no eligible sites for fortification which would not ex- 
pose the city to bombardment and destruction, and it was 
not fortified. Between Memphis and New Orleans there 
were no fortifications in 1861. 

It was not, however, with land defences and armies alone 
that either side purposed to contest the mastery of the great 
river. On both sides, and especially on the Union side, 
the navy was destined to take part in the contest, by means of 
novel and peculiarly constructed boats, which, carrying large 
guns for that period, and acting as siege artillery of great 
power and extraordinary mobility, were to accompany the 
armies in all their movements, and render invaluable servica 
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On the Union side, the plans for these vessels w^re ma- 
tured early in 1861, After much consultation, in which 
General Totten, General Meigs, Captain Eads, Naval-Con- 
structor Lenthall, and others presented their views, plans 
and specifications were diuwn up, and the Quartermaster- 
General was authorized to advertise for proposals. Captain 
Eads was the lowest bidder, and a contract was made with 
him on August 5, 1861, for the construction of seven gun- 
boats, to be completed in sixty-five days. These boats were 
named after river cities, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Louisville, Cairo, Carondelet, and Mound City, though, 
from their peculiar appearance, they were commonly known 
as the “ turtles.” They were in every way formidable ves- 
sels ; each was 175 feet in length, 50 feet in breadth, 6 feet 
in depth of hold, and 512 tons in burthen. The hull was 
flat-bottomed, with sides inclined at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, and projecting but one foot above the water. On 
the hull was constructed a casemate, or box, 150 by 50 feet, 
with inclined sides 8 feet high, inside of which were the guns 
and machinery. This casemate was .constructed of wood, 
and plated with 2^ inches of iron on the forward end, and 
on each side opposite the engine. Each was propelled by a 
single wheel near the stern, had a speed of nine miles per 
hour, and carried an armament of 13 guns, piincipally 6-inch 
rifies. They were all delivered to the Government at St. 
Louis, on December 5, 1861. In addition to these, there 
were two other iron-clads, the Essex and Benton, of 1,000 
tons burthen, which were originally snag-boats, and had 
been purchased by Fremont and rebuilt at St. Louis. They 
also were ready on December 5, 1861. 

Prior to the construction of these boats. Commander John 
Bodgers, of the Navy, had been sent to the West, and had 
purchased on the Ohio Biver three ordinary passenger 
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boats, the Tyler (afterward called Taylor), Lexington, and 
Conestoga, of 400 to 600 tons each, and of great speed ; and 
had rebuilt them for naval purposes, by tearing off all the 
ordinary top-work, and building a wooden rampart to protect 
the guns, wheels, and machinery. They were not armored, 
but carried a battery of 9 guns each. 

In the spring of 1862, Mr. Charles Ellet, a distinguished 
engineer, impressed upon the War Department the impor- 
tance of having a class of vessels which should carry only a 
few light howitzers for defence, and should rely for offensive 
strength upon their power as rams. Ho was appointed a 
colonel in the army and authorized by Secretary Stanton 
to proceed to the West, and purchase and reconstruct on 
the Ohio River such vessels as were suitable for his purpose. 
The crews of his vessels were supplemented by a force of 
volunteers serving in the army, under command of his 
brother, Lieut.-Col. Alfred W. Eliot. Colonel Ellet bought 
and rebuilt four side-wheel and four stem-wheel vessels, 
of sizes varying from 200 to 400 tons, and appeared in the 
Mississippi with his fleet in May, 1862. 

Still another type of vessel was found in the mortar-boats, 
which were scows of sufficient size to carry one 13-inch mor- 
tar. They were towed from point to i)oint by tugboats. 

A considerable number of vessels of various classes were 
also captured from the enemy, so that in the summer of 
1862 the fleet in the upper Mississippi contained 45 vessels, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 19,464 tons and an armament 
of 143 guns, in addition to 38 mortar boats. 

On the Confederate side the preparations for naval strength 
were hardly less complete. Several boats were bought or 
seized on the Mississippi, between Memphis and New Or- 
leans, and converted to military use ; generally by taking off 
everything above the hull, and constructing on it a wooden 
!♦ 
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nimpart, plated with railroad iron. Though the plating on 
these vessels was heavier than on the Northern ships, yet 
their construction was not as strong, their armament was in- 
ferior, and their machinery was constantly breaking down. 
The Confederates also had several iron-clad rams of a 
cigar shape. 

The beginning of the year 1862 found both sides fairly well 
prepared for active operations. Grant commanded at the 
mouth of the Ohio, and had possession of the shores of both 
rivers at that point, and of the mouths of the Tennessee and 
Cumberland Rivers higher up. Opposed to him was a force 
under Polk, a few miles down the Mississippi at Columbus, 
and another at Forts Henry and Donelson, a short distance 
up the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers. The right of the 
Confederate line of defence was at Bowling Green, where 
the railroads from Louisville to Nashville and to Memphis di- 
verge. On J anuary 30th, Halleck ordered Grant to attack this 
line at its centre, ?.e., at Forts Heniy and Donelson, and im- 
mediately upon receipt of the order Grant started up the Ten- 
nessee River with a force of 17,000 men, embarked on trans- 
ports and escorted by a squadron of four armored and three 
unarmored gunboats under Commodore A. H. Foote. Fort 
Henry was captured on February 6th, and Fort Donelson on 
the 16th. The Confederate line was completely broken, and 
the establishment of Grant’s force on the railroads in rear of 
Columbus rendered the speedy evacuation of that place a 
necessity. As soon as authentic information of the fall of 
Fort Donelson was received on the 18th, General G. T. 
Beauregard, who was then at Jackson, Tennessee, on his way 
from Virginia to assume command at Columbus, telegraphed 
to the Adjutant-General at Richmond that Columbus was 
untenable and advised its abandonment. The Secretary of 
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War replied on the following day that its evacuation was de- 
cided upon, and on February 20th he sent orders to that 
effect to Polk. 

The destruction of this first line of Confederate defence 
in the West carried consternation throughout the South ; it 
was seen at once that the future safety of the Confederacy 
depended upon holding the Memphis and Charleston Rail- 
road ; it was therefore determined to form a second lino of 
defence with the left on the Mississippi River at Fort Pillow 
or Memphis, the centre at Corinth or near the bend of the 
Tennessee River, and the right at Chattanooga ; the position 
at Island No. 10 and New Madrid, which had already been 
partially fortified, was to be retained as an outpost in ad- 
vance of the left, but, as the despatches show, with no great 
reliance upon its capacity for defence. Polk was ordered to 
send thither from Columbus all his heavy guns, but only a 
portion of his troops ; the rest being kept at Humboldt, a 
central point on the Mobile and Ohio Railroad. Beauregard 
appears for a moment to have had a visionary idea of assum- 
ing the offensive, for on February 21st he addressed a cir- 
cular letter to the Governors of Tennessee, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi, calling uijon each of them for 5,000 troops ; and 
on the same day he also wrote to Maj.-Gen. Earl Van Dorn, 
who commanded in Arkansas, asking for his co-operation. 
To the latter ho said : “ I have just called on the Governors of 
Tennessee, Louisiana, and Mississippi for 5,000 men from 
each State. I have 15,000 disposable for the field. If you 
could certainly join me, via New Madrid or Columbus, with 
10,000 more, we could take the field with 40,000 men ; take 
Cairo, Paducah, the mouths of the Tennessee and Cumber- 
land Rivers, and most probably be able to take also St. 
Louis by the river. What say you to this brilliant pro- 
gramme, which I know is fully practicable if we can get the 
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forces ? At all events we rnnst do something or die in the 
attempt ; otherwise all will shortly be lost.” The Gover- 
nors of the States promptly responded with promises of 
troops, but General A. S. Johnston, who was in chief com- 
mand in the West, does not appear to have attached much 
importance to the ** brilliant programme.” His practical 
mind was engaged in the problem of collecting as strong a 
force as possible on the Memphis and Charleston Bailroad, 
for the purpose of there fighting a decisive battle, on the 
issue of which all plans for the future must depend. 

Polk meanwhile was removing his stores and guns, 140 in 
number, from Columbus to Island No. 10; on March 2d, 
everything having been removed except two guns in a re- 
mote outwork, ho set fire to all his buildings and took his 
departure, one portion of his command going by transports 
to New Madrid, and the other by land along the Mobile 
Bailroad. Foote’s sciuadron, accompanied by two regiments 
under Brig. -Gen. W. T. Sherman, took possession early on 
the morning of the 4th. 

Polk’s movements were probably hastened at the last by 
the advance of Brig, -Gen. John Pope, who had organized a 
force of about 20,000 men on the west bank of the Mississippi, 
just above Cairo, and had begun to move south toward New 
Madrid on February 28th, on which day he had a skirmish 
with Thompson’s Missouri militia. Pope reached New 
Madrid on March 3d, and after a siege of a month, with the 
assistance of Foote’s squadron, he finally captured the whole 
of the Confederate forces in that vicinity — about 7,000 men 
— on April 7th. On the 12th, Pope embarked his army on 
transports, and, escorted by Foote’s squadron, proceeded 
down the river, arriving near Fort Pillow on the 14th. Plans 
were made for a combined attack on the 17th, but on that 
day Pope received orders from Hidleck to take his force 
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to Pittsburg Landing without delay, and he started up the 
river that afternoon. The withdrawal of the army made the 
attack impossible. 

Meanwhile, during the month of March, Grant's army had 
advanced up the Tennessee River, and Buell's had marched 
across from Nashville to join it. A. S. Johnston had re- 
treated from Bowling Green, through Nashville and Mur- 
freesborough to the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, and 
thence to Corinth, bringing with him the troops afterward 
known as Hardee’s Corps; Bragg had come to the same 
point from Mobile and Pensacola, and Polk from Columbus, 
with that portion of his troops, which had not gone to Now 
Madrid. Beauregard had collected what few troops there 
were along the Memphis and Charleston Railroad. Van 
Dorn had come in person from Ai’kansas to Corinth, and his 
troops had received orders to follow him, but had not yet 
arrived. Both sides being thus concentrated, the first groat 
battle in the West, and the most sanguinary, was fought at 
Shiloh on April 6th and 7th. Immediately after tliat battle 
Halleck assumed command in person at Shiloli, and ordered 
Pope to join him with his force. Van Dorn's troops also 
joined Beauregard, who had succeeded Johnston in com- 
mand on the death of the latter. Beauregard fell back 
slowly, and Halleck advanced with great caution to Corinth, 
which was evacuated by the Confederates on May 30th, 
Beauregard retreating southward on the Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad. The Union troops being thus in possession of the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad at Corinth, the Confed- 
erate position at and above Memphis was turned and ren- 
dered untenable, in the same manner that Columbus had 
been turned by the capture of Forts Henry and Donelson. 
Fort Pillow was therefore abandoned by its garrison on the 
night of the 4th of June, and Fort Randolph on the follow* 
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ing day, the greater part of their garrisons being taken down 
the river in transports to Vicksburg. 

The results of the campaign up the Tennessee River had 
been not only the capture of the hostile army at Fort Doncl> 
son, and the defeat and loss inflicted upon that at Shiloh, 
but also the outflanking of all the Confederate positions on 
the Mississippi from Cairo to Memphis and their consequent 
abandonment. The Confederates had, however, a strong 
fleet at Memphis, under Commodore Montgomery, and be- 
fore giving up that city they determined to try conclusions 
with Foote’s fleet, not with any intention to save Memphis, 
for there was nothing to jjrevent Halleck’s army from march- 
ing into it, but with the hope of destroying or crippling the 
fleet. 

Foote had remained in the vicinity of Fort Pillow after 
the departure of Pope’s army on April 17th, but no active 
operations had been undertaken further than to bombard 
the fort with the mortar boats. On the 9th of May, he 
was finally obliged to relinquish the command of his squad- 
ron, on account of the wound he had received at Fort Don- 
elson, from which he had been suftering constantly for three 
months. He was succeeded by Commodore C. H. Davis. 
On the following day. May 10th, about 7 a.m., the Confed- 
erate flotilla of eight vessels came out from under the guns 
of Fort Pillow, and attacked the Union flotilla, which con- 
sisted of seven armored gunboats. A severe battle took 
place, in which the Confederates used their vessels as rams 
with great effect, completely disabling the Cincinnati and 
Mound City, which were both sunk in shoal water, though 
they were soon afterward raised and rei)aired. The Union 
ordnance was, however, far superior to that of the Confed- 
erates, and its projectiles penetrated four of the latter’s 
vessels, disabling their machinery, and rendering them help- 
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less. At the end of an hour, tlie Confederates withdrew to 
the fort, towing their disabled vessels, which were subse- 
quently repaired at Memphis. 

Upon the abandonment of Fort Pillow, on June 4th, Davis 
proceeded down the river, arriving at dark on the 5th with- 
in two miles of Memphis, where he anchored for the night. 
At daylight the next morning, June 6th, the Confederate 
flotilla was discovered lying at the levee at Memphis. It 
consisted of the same vessels w'hich had taken part in the 
action off Port Pillow a month previous. 

The two flotillas were comx)osed of the following vessels : 


UNION. 

OUNH. 

CONFEDERATE. 

Benton 

.... 10 

Littlo Rebel 

Louisville 

.... i:i 

Bragg 

Carondelet 

.... 10 

Beauregard 

Cairo 

.... 10 

I*rice 

St. Louis 

.... 10 

Sumpter 

OiiAATi ftf the W est 

ram 

Loviul 

Switzerland “ 

Thompson 

Monarch 

Lancaster 


Vau Dorn 


08 



Quns. 

<> 

a 

4 

4 

a 

4 

4 

4 


28 


At 4.20 A.M., the Union flotilla got under way and began 
to dro^) down the river ; the Confederates immediately 
opened fire, and advanced slowly to meet them, though 
maintaining such a position in front of the city that it was 
difficult for the Union boats to return the fire without dan- 
ger of firing into the city. The fire was nevertheless re- 
turned, and after it had continued for about twenty minutes. 
Colonel Ellet, in the ram Queen of the West, followed by 
the Monarch, dashed out from under the Arkansas shore, 
passed in front of Davis’s flotilla, and steamed at full speed 
against the enemy’s vessels. Ellet designed to strike the 
Beauregard, which was in advance, but he missed this ve» 
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sel, and crashed into the Lovell, cutting her almost in two, 
and sinking her in deep water, with the greater part of her 
crew. While the Queen was still entangled with the Lovell, 
the Beauregard turned and rammed her, and, in turn, re- 
ceived a blow from the Monarch. The Price, by this time, 
had joined in the fight, and the Monarch made a pass at her, 
but missed her, and the Beauregard, endeavoring to strike the 
Monarch, missed her, and cut away the port-wheel of her own 
consort, the Price. The Benton, which was in advance of 
the gunboat fleet, now arrived, and sent a well-directed shot 
through the boiler of the Beauregard, comj)leting her dis- 
ablement. The result of this general mUee was as follows : 
on the Confederate aide, the Lovell had been sunk, and the 
Beauregard and Price were com2)letely disabled. On the 
Union side, the ram Queen had been disabled, and had run 
to the Arkansas shore, and the Monarch had followed her» 
taking the Beauregard in tow, which sunk as soon as she 
reached shoal water. As the rams Lancaster and Switzer- 
land had turned uj) the river through some misunderstand- 
ing of orders, the rams took no further part in the action. 

By this time, however, the gunboats had all closed with 
the Confederate flotilla, and a running fight ensued, which 
lasted for about an hour, in the presence of thousands of 
spectators on the Tennessee shore, and which ended ten 
miles below the city. In this fight, the Little Bebel re- 
ceived a shot through the steam-chest, and was immediately 
run on the Arkansas shore ; the Thompson was set on fire, 
and grounded some distance below Memphis, where the fire 
reached the magazine and blew her up; the Sumpter and 
Bragg were disabled by shells, and one was captured while 
the other was run ashore and deserted by her crew. The 
Van Dom alone escaped, the Monarch and Switzerland being 
sent in pursuit, but failing to overtake her. 
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The resnlt of this engagement was most decisive ; three of 
the Confederate vessels — Lovell, Beauregard, and Thomji- 
son — were wholly destroyed, four of them — Little Rebel, 
Price, Sumpter, and Bragg — were captured, and saved in 
such condition that with extensive repairs they were subse- 
quently incorporated with the Union flotilla. In addition 
to this annihilation of the Confederate flotilla, flve large 
transports and a considerable amount of cotton were cap- 
tured, and a large ram and two tugs on the stocks were de- 
stroyed. The Confederate loss in men was not accurately 
known, but was estimated at one hundred killed and wound- 
ed, and one hundred and fifty captured. On the Union side. 
Colonel Ellet received a wound in the leg, from which ho 
subsequently died, and three men on the Carondelet were 
slightly injured. No other gunboat but the Carondelet was 
struck. The city of Memphis was surrendered to Commo- 
dore Davis by the mayor immediataty after the fight, and 
the two regiments which accompanied the flotilla marched 
in and took possession at 11 a.m. 

For the next three weeks Davis remained at Memphis 
■with the greater jmrt of his flotilla ; but on June 12th he 
organized an expedition consisting of the Mound City, St. 
Louis, Lexington, and Conestoga, accompanied by three of 
the captured transports, canying the Forty-sixth Indiana, 
under Colonel Fitch. This force proceeded down the Mis- 
sissippi to the mouth of White River, and thence up that 
stream to the village of St. Charles, where the Confeder- 
ates had erected some batteries at the crossing of the main 
road from Memphis to Little Rock. The object of this expe- 
dition was to destroy these batteries, clear the river of hostile 
boats, and open communication with Maj.-Gen. S. R. Curtis, 
who, after the battle of Pea Ridge, had begun a march east- 
ward to open communications on the Mississippi. The ex- 
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pedition reached St. Charles on June 16th, and attacked 
and captured the batteries on the same day. The loss would 
have been trifling but for one well-aimed shot, which pene- 
trated the casemate of the Mound City, and exploded the 
steam-drum. Many of the crew were killed outright, others 
were frightfully scalded, and some jumped overboard, and 
were drowned. Out of 176 people on board, only 86 escaped 
uninjured. Having destroyed the batteries, the expedition 
returned to Memphis. Curtis did not arrive in time to com- 
municate with the gunboats, but, continuing his march, he 
reached the MississiiDj^i at Helena, about eighty miles below 
Memi)ljis, on July 13th. 

On June 29th, Davis left Memj)his, and proceeded down 
the Mississippi, with the Benton, Carondelet, Louisville, 
and St. Louis, and six mortar boats in tow of transports. 
On July 1st he arrived at Young’s Point, a few miles above 
Vicksburg, and there joined hands with Admiral D. G. Far- 
ragut’s fleet from New Orleans. The entire river from Cairo 
to the Gulf had now been navigated by Union vessels, but 
another long year and many weary efforts were required be- 
fore it was free from Confederate control. 

It is now necessary to refer briefly to the early movements 
up the Mississippi from its mouth. The ever-memorable 
passage of the forts below New Orleans by Farragut’s fleet 
took place on April 24th, and on the 25th Farragut arrived 
off New Orleans. General Lovell, who commanded the Con- 
federate troops in the city, immediately evacuated the place, 
retreating up the line of the Jackson Bailroad, and on May 
1st, Maj.-Gen. B. F. Butler arrived with his troops and took 
possession of the city, relieving a few marines who had been 
landed. 

A portion of Farragut’s fleet immediately proceeded up 
the river, meeting no resistance more serious than the wordy 
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protests of majors of undefended cities. Baton Rouge was 
taken on May 8th, and Natchez on the 12th. No fortifica- 
tions were encountered south of Vicksburg, at which place 
the advanced division, under Commander S. P. Lee, of 
the Oneida, arrived on May 18th. He immediately sum- 
moned the Mayor, as well as the officer commanding the de- 
fences, to surrender, but the demand was defiantly refused. 
A day or two later Fan-agut himself arrived with additional 
vessels, and with him came two transports, carrying two 
regiments and a battery — about fifteen hundred men in all 
— under command of Brig. -Gen. Thomas AVilliams, who had 
been detached by Butler for this service. A reconnoissance 
of the place was made, and then a council of war was held 
by FaiTagut and his commanders, at which ‘Williams was 
present. Williams was of opinion that his force was alto- 
gether too small to accomplish anything against such de- 
fences, and a large majority of the naval commanders ad- 
vised against Farragut’s proposition to run by the batteries. 
Nothing, therefore, was done, and Farragut returned to New 
Orleans with part of his fleet, and Williams took his troops 
back to Baton Rouge. These events took place in the lat- 
ter part of May, 1802. 

It appears, from the records, that, on December 18, 1861, 
Colonel Edward Fontaine, Chief of Ordnance of the Mis- 
sissippi Army, wrote to Governor Moore, of Louisiana, 
proposing to go to Vicksburg, make surveys, and begin the 
erection of fortifications. Moore forwarded the letter to 
Lovell, who replied that he had no objection to the journey, 
but he was unable to assist in constructing the fortifica- 
tions, because he had “ no competent officer, no guns, no 
powder.” 

Almost immediately after the battle of Fort Donelson, in 
February, 1862, Bragg, who was then in command at Pensar 
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cola, directed OoL J- L. Antry to proceed to Vicksbnrg with 
his regiment, the 27th Mississippi. In the month of March 
guns and ammunition were sent from Pensacola to Vicks- 
burg; and, after the battle of Shiloh and the capture of 
Island No. 10, in April, 1862, Beauregard drew up a project 
of fortification for batteries, containing about forty guns and 
a garrison of three thousand men, and sent it to Capt. D. B. 
Harris, of the Confederate Engineers, then serving at Fort 
Pillow, with a letter of instructions, dated at Corinth, April 
21st, directing him to proceed to Vicksburg, collect a force 
of 1,000 negroes, and begin the construction of the works at 
once. Special directions were given in this letter to locate 
batteries so as to prevent the construction of a canal across 
the peninsula opposite the city. 

The fortifications of Vicksburg were therefore begun in 
the latter part of April, 1862. At this time, it will be re- 
membered, Halleck, with all the available Union troops in 
the West, was about to begin his advance from Shiloh, 
Beauregard, reinforced by Van Doiii, was preparing to de- 
fend Corinth, and Farragut was passing the forts below 
New Orleans. 

When Lovell retreated northward from New Orleans at 
the time of its capture, he fully appreciated the importance 
of defending Vicksburg, and, thei efore, while retaining the 
bulk of his force on the Jackson Railroad, he at once des- 
patched Brig. -Gen. Martin L. Smith, who had been an officer 
of Topographical Engineers before the war, with five regi- 
ments to Vicksburg, with orders to assume command and 
complete the fortifications with the utmost despatch. Smith 
arrived at Vicksburg on May 12th, and served there until 
its surrender more than a year afterward. He found three 
batteries completed, and a fourth in progress. Continu- 
ing work night and day on the others, he had six bat- 
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teries finished and armed when the advance division of Far- 
ragnt’s fleet arrived on May 18th. For the next ten days ho 
was in extreme anxiety, fearing that he would be unable to 
meet a vigorous attack, but his anxiety was finally relieved 
by Farragut’s departure. In spite of a desultory bombard- 
ment by that portion of the fleet which remained, the ten 
batteries originally projected were completed and armed by 
the middle of June. Reinforcements then began to arrive. 
Breckenridge’s corps of Bragg’s army, and Ruggles’s com- 
mand from Grenada — in all about 15,000 men — w’ero ordcjrod 
to Vicksburg on Juno 22d ; and Van Dorn, who had super- 
seded Lovell, arrived in j)erson and took command on Juno 
28tli. 

On reaching New Orleans about June 1st, on his return 
from his first trip to Vicksburg, Farragut found most urgent 
letters from the Navy Department, imi)res8ing u})on him the 
importance of clearing the Mississippi, only one point of 
which, Vicksburg, then remained in Confederate control. 
Although Farragut was anxious to attack Mobile, and had 
no faith in his ability to take Vicksburg without the aid of 
a large land forcti, yet ho prepared as (juickly as possible to 
make the attempt, in compliance wuth the wisluis of tln^ De- 
partment. The mortar-flotilla, consisting of sixteen vessels 
under Commander D. D. Porter, was sent up in advance of 
him and reached Vicksburg on June 2()th. On the same day 
Fan-agut loft Baton Rouge with the large vessels of his fleet, 
accompanied by transports caiTying Williams and his bri- 
gade of four regiments and two batteries, numbering about 
three thousand men. They reached Vicksburg on Juno 25th, 
having stopped on the way near Natchez and Grand Gulf 
to attack batteries w’hich had been erected since their first 
expedition, but which were now abandoned on their approach. 
Ui)on arriving at Vicksburg Williams landed his troops on 
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the Louisiana shore, and collecting a force of about 1,200 
negroes from the neighboring plantations he began digging 
the canal across the peninsula. The line adopted for this 
was the same as had been laid out several years before, at 
a time when the States of Louisiana and Mississippi were 
in dispute as to their boundaries, and the former State had 
determined to dig a canal which should cut off Vicksburg 
from the river. 

Meanwhile Farragut’s fleet was all assembled at Vicksburg 
by June 25th. It consisted of three ships and seven gun- 
boats, carrying in all lOG guns, and of sixteen mortar-boats 
carrying each one IJl-incli mortar. Williams also placed his 
ton field guns on the Louisiana shore to assist the fleet. 
The armament of the Confederate battei’ies cannot be accu- 
rately stated; it iirobably did not exceed 40 guns, but they 
had the advantage of being on a bluff about 200 feet high, 
from which they obtained a plunging fire on the vessels. 

The mortar-boats having been anchored in position, Far- 
ragut’s fleet passed the batteries early on the morning of 
June 28th. It was simply an artillery duel, lasting about 
two hours, at the end of which time Farragut came to an- 
chor above the j^eninsula wuth two ships and live gunboats ; 
one ship and two gunboats, as well as the mortar-fleet, had 
remained below the town. His total losses were 15 killed 
and 42 wounded, and the damage to his fleet, in spite of the 
heavy firing, w^as not very serious. Farragut states in his 
report that “ the rebels were soon silenced by the combined 
efforts of the fleet and flotilla, and at times did not reply at 
all for several minutes,” and the same statement is made by 
his commanders ; Smith, however, states that “ not a single 
gun was silenced, none disabled, and the serious bombard- 
ment of the preceding seven days had thi’own nothing out 
of fighting trim.” It is probable that some of the guns 
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ceased firing for a time bnt that none of them were perma- 
nently silenced or disabled. In any event, it was jjerfectly 
evident that the navy could do no serious damage to the 
batteries. Farragut clearly stated the case in his report by 
saying, “ The forts can be passed, and we have done it and 
can do it again as often as may be required of us ; ” but ** I 
am satisfied that it is not possible to take Vicksburg with- 
out an army of 12,000 to 15,000 men.” 

The combined fleets of Farragut and Davis thereforo re- 
mained in the vicinity of Vicksburg, part of them above and 
l^art below the town ; Williams with his little force con- 
tinued digging the canal, and the Confederates worked away 
at their batteries, not only increasing the number of those 
at Vicksburg but erecting new ones at Grand Gulf, about 
fifteen miles down the river. 

The line for the canal was not well located, for it w^as per- 
pendicular to the direction of the cuiTont, and at each end 
the cuiTent impinged iiijon the shore opposite to that on 
which they were digging. It would have been of no service 
if completed, but before its comjdetion the river suddenly 
rose one night and inundated and destroyed all that had 
been accomxdished. Williams’s troops were mutdi prostrated 
with sickness, and as he could accomplish nothing where he 
was he prepared to return to Baton Rouge. 

FaiTagut was also expecting an order to return down the 
river, when, on July 15th, an event occurred which caused 
him deep mortification. Early on the morning of that 
day some of the light draft gunboats of Davis’s flotilla 
had been sent up the Yazoo River on a reconnoissance to ob- 
tain information concerning the large iron- plated ram, 
Arkansas, w^hich was known to be building up that stream, 
and of whose strength extraordinary reports had been circu- 
lated. The vessels had not been long gone before firing wa« 
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heard, and soon after they appeared at the month of the 
Yazoo, coming down with all speed and closely followed "by 
the Arkansas. It so happened that not one of Farragut’s 
vessels had steam up, and in broad daylight in the morning 
the ram passed directly through his fleet, receiving its broad- 
sides almost without injuiy, and proceeded to the shelter of 
the batteries at Vicksburg. Farragut was much chagrined, 
and determined at once to run past the batteries again 
that night and endeavor to destroy the ram in the pas- 
sage. He succeeded in passing the batteries with a loss of 
6 killed and 16 wounded, but in the darkness and confu- 
sion no damage was done to the Arkansas. The river was 
now rapidly falling and Farragut became anxious lest his 
large vessels should be unable to return to deep water. 
It was, therefore, with great relief that he received, on 
July 20th, the expected order from the Navy Deimrtment 
to return. He waited a few days for Williams to embark 
his men, and then on the 27th started down the river. 
On the same day Davis’s flotilla started up the river, and 
Vicksburg was left entirely free. Williams’s troops re- 
turned to Baton Bougc, where two gunboats remained with 
him, the rest of Fari'agut’s fleet going on to New Orleans, 
where it arrived July 29th. 

All immediate danger at Vicksburg was therefore over, 
and in the various artillery engagements which had taken 
place during the two months since the fleet flrst arrived, the 
Confederates had lost only 22 men in killed and wounded. 
They were very properly jubilant at their successful de- 
fence, yet with commendable promptitude they determined 
to renew the offensive. For this purpose Van Dorn issued 
orders on the same day, July 27th, that the fleets moved 
off, directing Breckenridge to select 5,000 men from his 
corps and proceed by rail, via Jackson, to Camp Moore, on 
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the New Orleans Bailroad, just south of the Louisiana line ; 
here he was to be reinforced by the command of Ruggles 
and then proceed to attack Baton Rouge. The object of 
this movement was to regain possession of a point on the 
Mississippi south of the mouth of Red River, and thus re> 
tain control of the navigation of that river, by which sup- 
plies could be brought from Western Louisiana and Texas. 
Breckenridge reached Camp Moore on July 28th, and organ- 
izing his force into two divisions began liis march against 
Baton Rouge on the 30th. His force consisted of eighteen 
regiments and four batteries and he states that its strength 
was 6,000 when he began his march, but owing to sickness 
it WAS so reduced that the morning report of August 4th 
showed only 3,000 effectives, and ho “ did not carry into the 
action more than 2,600 men.” This would give only about 
130 men per regiment, and it is doubtless an under-estimate. 

Williams’s force consisted of six regiments and throe bat- 
teries ; it is said that one-half of the men wore on the sick 
list, suffering from fevers contracted at Vicksburg, and tho 
estimate of 2,500 duty,” which was made at 

the time, is i^robably quite accurate. He was anticipating 
an attack, and had placed his men in readiness for battle 
on the north and east of the town. The Confederates 
opened the battle at daylight, and it lasted with consid- 
erable energy for the space of six hours. A j)ortion of the 
Union line was at first forced back, and their camps, which 
were in advance of tho line, were occu2)ied and plundered 
by the Confederates. About 10 a.m., however, their ad- 
vance was comjiletely checked ; one division and three bri- 
gade commanders had been killed or wounded, the men 
had lost very heavily, and were suffering for water, and the 
ram Arkansas, which had descended the river with the pur- 
pose of driving off the Union gunboats and assisting in the 
VIII.— 3 
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battle, had not made its appearance. Breckenridge, there* 
fore, gave np the contest, and retired to a creek about two 
miles in rear, where he remained during the afternoon, in- 
tending, as he claims, to renew the fight as soon as the 
Arkansas should come in sight. Late in the afternoon, 
however, he received word that the Arkansas was dis- 
abled about five miles up the river, and he therefore con- 
tinued his retreat during the night about twelve miles to the 
north, halting on a small stream known as the Comity River. 
During the battle, Commander W. D. Porter, with the Essex 
and four other gunboats, was stationed in the river opposite 
the right flank of Williams’s troops, and, when the Con- 
federates began to retreat, these vessels fired on them with 
considerable effect. The next morning three of the vessels 
l^roceeded up the river, and a few miles above the town they 
came in sight of the Arkansas, and immediately opened fire 
ui>on her. One of the engines of this vessel had broken 
down on the previous day, and, in stopping to repaii* it, she 
had been prevented from taking part in the battle. On the 
morning of the Cth, she got up steam, but had proceeded 
only a short distance when the other engine gave way. Be- 
fore it could be repaired, the Essex and other Union vessels 
came in sight, and the commander of the Arkansas, deeming 
his vessel in no condition to fight, ran her ashore, landed 
his crew, set fire to the vessel, and turned her adrift. She 
floated down the river, and blew up as soon as the fire 
reached the magazine. 

The Union loss in this engagement at Baton Rouge was 
reported at 90 killed, and 250 wounded. The Confederate 
returns make their loss 84 killed, 307 wounded, and 56 miss- 
ing ; total, 447. In addition to two colonels of regiments, 
the Union troops lost their commander. General Williams, 
a valuable and experienced officer, who had served on Gen- 
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eral Scott’s staff throughout the Mexican War. He was 
killed at the head of his men just before the close of the 
action. Among the Confederate killed and wounded were 
Generals Clark and Helm, and two colonels commanding 
brigades. 

Breckenridge’s attack had thus been unsuccessful, but the 
object of his expedition, which was to gain possession of 
a point below the mouth of Red River, was fully achieved. 
Two days after the battle, instead of returning to Camp 
Moore, and thence back into Mississippi, lie marched his 
men to Port Hudson, thirty miles above Baton Rouge, and 
began the construction of hea\ 7 ' batteries, for which the 
site was admirably adapted. On August 19th, the batteries 
being well advanced, he left a i^ortion of liis command, 
under Ruggles, to garrison them, and with the rest rejoined 
Van Dorn at Jackson, Miss. Port Hudson remained in the 
possession of the Confedei'ates from this time until after 
the fall of Vicksburg in the following summer. On the 
other hand, the troops which had comi>osed Williams’s 
command abandoned Baton liougo and returned to New Or- 
leans. 

It was now within a few days of one year since Grant had 
arrived at Cairo, and Polk at Columbus, and active opera- 
tions for the control of the great river had begun. During 
that year the river had been cleared and held from Cairo 
down to Vicksburg ; Now Orleans had been taken, and the 
fleet had ascended to Vicksburg. That point alone re- 
mained to the Confederates, and, for a wiiile, they held it by 
the frailest possible tenure. One more effort, with a land 
force of 10,000 men, at any time during the months of May 
or June, 1862, and the entire river would have been se- 
curely in possession of the Union forces. That effort was 
not made ; whether it could, or could not have been, it iei 
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difficult to say. Perhaps Halleck might have marched his 
■whole army to Vicksburg by a rapid movement after the 
evacuation of Corinth, trusting to success to establish his 
base on the Mississippi ; possibly he might have sent 10,000 
men via Memphis, or back via the Tennessee River, and 
thence down the Mississippi. But Halleck himself did not 
think so. When Farragut reported, after passing the bat- 
teries on Juno 28th, that an army was necessary to take 
Vicksburg, Halleck answered that “the scattered and weak- 
ened condition of my forces renders it impossible, at the 
present, to detach any troops to co-operate with you at 
Vicksburg.” At all events, the effort was not made, and the 
opportunity rapidly sliijped away. The Confederates were 
reinforced at Vicksburg, the navy could do nothing unaided, 
and on their departure, the Confederates immediately re- 
sumed the offensive, and regained control of the river, from 
Baton Rouge to Helena, Ark., a distance of 300 miles in a 
straight line, and twice as far by the windings of the river. 
Within this distance, batteries were erected or strengthened 
wherever the river touches the eastern bluffs — at Port Hud- 
son, at Natchez, at Grand Gulf, at Vicksburg; and a fort 
was also erected a short distance up the Arkansas River, 
from the cover of which gunboats could issue forth and de- 
stroy all unarmed vessels. The Confederacy thus gained a 
lease of life for another year on the Mississippi. 
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lUKA AND CORINTH. 

Int the second volume of this series General Force liai 
traced the events of the first military operations in the 
West, from Fort Henry to Corinth. Although conducted 
along the line of the Tennessee River, their object, as al- 
ready stated, was to aid in the great problem of gaining con- 
trol of the Mississippi, and their result was the repossession 
of that river from Cairo to Memphis. They were concluded 
on May 30, 1862, by the evacuation of Corinth by the Con- 
federate army, under Beauregard, and its occupation by the 
Union army, under Halleck. The first great step in the 
problem having thus been accomplisluHl by the Union army, 
the question arose as to what should be the next step. On 
June Ist, the situation was as follows : Halleck had under 
his command at, or near Corinth, tlie largest army ever as- 
sembled west of the Alleghanies; its return is given in 
full in Appendix B., but it may bo summarized by saying 
that, after deducting the detachments under Mitchell and 
othei’s, its strength present and absent was 173,019, of which 
128,315 were present, and of these latter 108,538 wore fit for 
duty on the morning of that day. In addition to these 
troops, near Corinth, MitcheH’s division of BuelFs army, 
numbering about 6,500 effectives, was at Huntsville, Ala., 
moving along the Memphis and Charleston Railroad toward 
Chattanooga; another division of the same army, under 
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Morgan, numbering nearly 9,000 effectives, was at Cumber- 
land Gap in East Tennessee ; and a brigade of 3,000 men 
remained in Nashville. Finally, Curtis, with an army of 
about 10,000 men, was in Northwestern Ai-kansas, j^reparing 
to march toward the Mississippi. The Union armies, there- 
fore, had a total effec5tivo strength, in round numbers, of 
137, OfK) men, about two-thirds of which W'ere concentrated 
at Corinth, and the rest scattered in Arkansas, along the 
Tennessee lliver, and in Eastern Tennessee. 

Opposed to tluim the Confederates had an army under 
Beauregard, whicdi was retreating from Corinth along the 
Mobile and Ohio Railroad tow'ard Tupelo. Its return of May 
2Hth, whic.h is given in full in Appendix C, show’s a total, 
present and absent, of 112,(192, of which 75,429 were present, 
and of these latter 57,147 w’ero considered effective or fit for 
duty on the day of the return — over 18,(M)() being sick. Op- 
I)osed to Mitchell w’as a brigade of 2,0(K) men iu Chattanooga, 
under General Loadbetter, who had been detached from the 
army of Kirby Smith ; the rest of w'hi(di army, numbering 
12,000 men, w'as near Knoxville, coiif routing Morgan’s divi- 
sion at Cumberland Gap. The Confederates had also a de- 
tachment under Lovell at Jackson, aud another under M. 
L. Smith, at Vicksburg, the two numbei’ing about 8,000 
men. In Arkansas their total strength w’as about 26, (KK), 
although the troops were considerably scattered and were 
poorly armed. 

The total effective force of the Confederates in the West 
was therefore about 105,(X)0 men, against 137, (MX) in the 
Union armies opposed to them, although the paper strength 
of the tw’o armies was about 175,(K)0 and 220,000. The Con- 
federate armies wore greatly discouraged and demoralized 
by the almost unbroken series of reverses which they had 
sustained during the last four months. The Union troops 
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were correspondingly elated at their snocess. What was to 
be their next move ? 

This question was the most vital in character and its solu- 
tion the most far-reaching in consequences, that ever arose 
in the West, and it should therefore be examined in all its 
bearings. It has generally been held that Hallock’s action 
at this juncture was the worst jwssiblo under the circum- 
stances, but the case was not free from embarrassment and 
complication, and these should be carefully considered. A 
glance at the map will show tliat there were two groat high- 
ways leading into the heart of the Confed(u*acy ; one was 
down the Mississippi Valley to Vicksburg and thence to 
Mobile, and the other was along the milrood from Chatta- 
nooga to Atlanta and thence to the sea-coast. The starting- 
points for both were along the railroad from Memphis to 
Chattanooga, which, though much injured, was now in Ilal- 
l(H?k’8 possession. This railroad extended nortlioastward 
from Chattanooga to liichmond, and was the only throngli 
route at that time kuuling ciistward from the Mississippi 
River within the limits (d the (‘onfedcjraey. Houtli of this 
the only railroad conneetion lK‘tween Memphis or Vicksburg 
and Atlanta or Chattanooga was via Mobile, llalleck had 
therefore an interior lino of commujiicatious for operations 
in both directions. The distance's, however, were very groat 
—from Chattanooga to Corinth over 200 uiihis, and from 
(kjrintli to Vicksburg over 3(K) miles. If, then, Halleek 
took the whole of his force to Cliatianooga, ho left the Mis- 
sisHi))pi River and its |.>arallel railroads open for an advance 
of the Confederates to the mouth of the Ohio, and if ho 
marched his whole army toward Vicksburg he left the road 
open from Chattanooga via Nashville to Louisville and Cin- 
cinnati. It was of far more importance to hold these cities 
than to overrun the whole Confederacy. Moreover, it seemed 
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very doubtful if so large an army as 100,000 men could be 
supplied any longer in the vicinity of Corinth. Up to this 
time Halleck liad drawn his supplies by the Tennessee 
Kiver, hut this river was now rapidly falling, and there was 
reason to believe that the navigation would soon become so 
difficult that supplies in large quantities could not be for- 
warded by that route. Halleck must then resort to the rail- 
roa ls, but these had been destroyed by the Confederates in 
their retreat, all the way from Columbus. Until they could 
be repaircul the anny must disperse to subsist. 

There was still another reason in the fact that McClellan 
imagined that Beauregard’s troops had been sent to Rich- 
mond, and h(i therefore urged that a portion of Halleck’s 
army should be brought to the Peninsula, and the (xovern- 
ment seemed disposed to ac^codo to his representations. It 
was evident that if any considerable part of the army was 
detached to so distant a point as Virginia, all that had been 
gained in the West would be lost ; and of coumo the larger 
Halleck’s army in one body the more urgent would be the 
demand from McClellan.’ On purely militaiy grounds, 
therefore, the propriety of keeping his army together was 
at least open to question. If we consider the political 
grounds, the question was still more difficult. Mr. Lincoln’s 
heart ached for the suffiering Unionists in East Tennessee, 
To be a Union man in the vicinity of Knoxville in 1862 
meant something more than the mere expression of opinion, 
it meant the constant facing of death. “ Treason ” to the 
Confederacy was then indeed made odious, and its punish- 
ment W’as hanging without trial. The sufferings which 
these brave men had endured for their devotion to the 
Union had induced Mr. Lincoln to write constant despatches 


> See appendix D, at the end of the volume. 
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daring the preceding winter to Halleck and Buell urging an 
advance into East Tennessee ; lie bad f ielded his judgment 
on the representation that this was not a judicious military 
move ; but now that the Mississippi had been oxiened to 
Memphis he again urged the relief of East Tennessee, and 
his appeals w’ere not without effect. On June 5th lie tele- 
graphed Halleck, enclosing a despatch from IMcClellan, re- 
commending the occupation of C’hattanooga, and later (Juno 
30th) ho toltigra]>hed that the <?xpeditu>n to J^.ast Toanessc*,o 
must not 1)0 abandoned under any circumstances. To the 
first telegram Halleck replied that preparations for (.Miatta- 
nooga had already been made, and in fact on June 2d he had 
notified Buell that ho might expect an order to move his 
whole army eastward. 

That an energetic commander might have done morc'i than 
Halleck did seems incontc^stable ; he might have sent a j)or- 
tion of Buell’s army— not to slowly rt^pair the railroad— but to 
march w’ith all liasto to reinforce Mitcln^ll, seto, fortify, and 
hold Chattanooga against all comers, ainl draw its supplies 
dir(‘ctly from Nashville. AVith the balama) of his foiv^e, 
enough to largely outnumber Beauregard, he might have 
pursued the latter with vigor, bringing him to battle without 
fortifications or else continuing hi.s i)ursuit to Vicksburg, 
Halleck meanwhile drawing his own supplies by boat or rail 
from Memphis. But it is universally admitted that energy 
in the field was not one of Halleck’s characteristics. Ilis 
orders w ere cautioms to the extent of feoblerniss, and while 
his troops were scattered about trying to hold and repair 
3(K) miles of railroad — from Memphis to near Chattanooga 
running i)aral]el to the enemy’s front, the enemy under 
Bragg (who laid 8ui)erseded Beauregard) seized the initia- 
tive, divided his forces, and by a movement which was pre- 
eminently remarkable for its boldness, its skill, and its sao» 

A* 
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ces8, transferred a part of his army to Chattanooga, whence 
he led Buell a stem chase straight to Louisville. The 
Union oj^portunitj was thus lost, and Bragg was allowed to 
control the course of events in the West ; the Union armies 
were not again united until Vicksburg had been taken, and 
the whole force put under Grant’s direction in order to 
drive Bragg out of Chattanooga in November, 1863. 

Ilalhjck’s orders for the diKi)ersion of his anny were as 
follow^s : on June 3d, McChirnand was sent with his own and 
Wallace’s divisions of the Anny of the Tennessee to Bolivar, 
on the Mississipiu CVntral Kailroad. On June 4th, Pope, 
who was pursuing I>(*au regard south of Corinth, w^as notified 
iK^t to bring on a battle, Halhu'k adding, “ I think the 
oiituny will oontiimo his retreat, wliieli is all I desire.” 
l’op<‘’s army went into camp near Itienzi. On June IKh 
Shorniau was ordered with his own and Ilurlbnt’s division 
to move along iho railroad to Mciinphis, and on the same 
day Buell r<ieeiv(‘d his deliiiite orders to nmndi his whole 
army eastward along the railroad to Chattanooga. On the 
loth, the order of April 30th, by wla<*h the army had been 
divided into right w ing, center, loft wing, and reserve, Avas 
revoki'd, and Grant, Butdl, and Pope, were ordered to re- 
sume (Command of their Armies of tin? Tennessee, Ohio, and 
Mississippi respectively. IIalle<!k rcunained at Corinth for 
five Aveeks longer, but nothing was done but slowly to re- 
pair the railroads, against whicdi the Confederates occa- 
sionally made a dash. On July 16th he loft for Washington, 
to assume his now* duties as General-in-Chief. Grant was 
loft in command of all troops in the vicinity of Memphis 
and Corinth and as far back as Columbus, Ky,, but as Hal- 
leck expected to return in a few wrecks and keep his head- 
quarters in the West, no successor was ai>pointed to his late 
command nor did ho give any definite instructions as to the 
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movements of trooi>s in that region. His first telegram 
to Grant, dated July Slat, is in llieso words: “Yon must 
judge for yourself the best use to bo made of your troop;?. 
Be carobil not to scatter them too much ; also to h<»ld them 
in readiness to reinforce Buell at Chattanooga if necessary.’* 
This dispersion of Halleck’s army, combiiu'd with Bragg’s 
bold oifonsive — and possibly also the disastrous course of 



events at this time in A^irginia — rciduccHl all the Union armies 
in the West to the defijiisive. Grant was left with abimt 
60,01)0 men, compos(‘d of IV)pe*s “Army of the Missis- 
sippi” (now commanded by liostHuaris, Pope having hecu 
ordered to Virginia) and the “ Army of the Tenm^ssee,” ex- 
cept Wallace’s division, which had been sent to Curtis at 
Helena. But Bragg’s invasion of Tennessee soon (!auH(^d 
such alarm that two divisions, and 8ubse(|ueutly a third 
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cliviHion, of Rosocrans’s army were sent to reinforce Bnell, 
reducing Grant’s force to alwut 42,000. With these he was 
required to guard the line of road — two hundred miles 
long— from Memphis to Decatur, and he was specially 
directed to keep oj)en liis communications with Buell. 
TJndcir these recpiirements no concentration of his force nor 
oOonsive measures W'ore to ho thought of. He therefore oc- 
l•u])i(‘d three important i>oiiit.s of his road — Memj^his, Cor- 
inth, and Tuscumhia — with considerable bodies, and posted 
the rest of his men at Jackson and Bolivar, central points 
in rear, from which th(^y c^ould readily be moved in any re- 
(piinsl dir<',ction. In this ]>osition he awaited the inove- 
iii(?n<H (if tlie enemy into wliose liaiuls the power of initia* 
liv(i hsid liasscid. 

On th(i C’onf(‘(lerat»‘ side Bragg remained in camp at Tu- 
jiclo, Miss., until July 22d, win'u lie ihsmul orders sending 
the Army of the ^lissiHsijipi, numlxning about 35,000 men, 
under Ilardis', to (’hattanooga hy rail, via Mohih‘ ; he went 
with this (iolnmn in ]>erson. At Chattanooga his arm}’ was 
augmented hy recruits, and hy calling in detacdiments, and, 
on August lOth, he moved northward toward Kentucky, in 
conjunction with Kirby Hmith’s army from Knoxville. No 
successor was axjpointcd to Bragg in Mississippi, and, hy 
his departure, the Confodemtt' ferci's in that region were 
reduced to two iiide]K‘ndt‘nt bodi(*s, each about 10,000 in 
strength ; one, und<'r Van Doni, was charg<‘d with the do- 
fonc^e of th<^ river, and the other, under Brice, was to guard 
the Mobile and Ohio Railroad south of Corinth. Van 
Dorn’s troops W’ere scattered from ITolly Sjnings to Vicks- 
burg, and a few days aftci* Bragg’s de]mrture Van Dom or- 
dered the exjnulition against Batvm Bouge, as already nar- 
rated. Brice’s troojjs W’cre less scattered, most of them 
being in the vicinity of Tux>clo. 
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Nothing of any conseiiuence took place for a month. In 
the latter part of August a cavalry raid was undertaken by 
Generals Armstrong and Jackson, who moved from Holly 
Springs to the vicinity of Bolivar, with a force of 8,700 
men, and did some damage to the railroad between Jackson 
and Bolivar. 

On September 2d, Price received a dosjmtch from Bmgg, 
saying that Buell was “ in full retreat upon Nashville,*^ and 
directing him to “ watch Rosecrans and prevent a junction, 
or, if he escapes, follow* him closely.” Price inimfuliatcly 
communicated this to Van Dom, and i)roposed a junction of 
their forces, but Van Dorn replied that he could not get all 
his men together at Holly Springs until tlio 12th. Price 
thereupon determined to move forward aloiu\ Ilis advance 
reached Iiika on the 13111, and had a skirniish with the 
small garrison stationed ihoro; on the following day his 
main force came u}> and ent«‘-r(5d the place. Thr(3e days lattir 
ho received a despatch from Bragg, stating that documents 
captured at Nashville prov<ul that part of Itosocrans’s army 
had been there (which was true, as two divisions of that 
army had Ixsm sent to Buell in August), and asking Pri <’0 
to hasten his advance into T(*.nne.H.see. Ih'ic.(5, howevc,r, 
knew" very well that ll(>se<* runs was lietwoon luka and (’or- 
inth, and felt certain that Bragg ha»l been misled in his in- 
formation. As the spirit of his orders was to attack Bose- 
crans, he liad no hesitation in abandoning his expedition to 
Tennessee. He therefore sent despatches on the 17th to 
Van Dom, again propo.sing the union of their fort*es, and a:i 
attack on Corinth. On the 13th he received Van Dorn's an- 
swer, acceding to his proposition, but asking him to move 
to Rionzi in order to effect a junction. Van Dorn, having 
secured Port Hudson, and the gunboats having rctreaterl tip 
and down the river, had left small garrisons at Vicksburg 
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and Port HudBon^ and collected all the rest of his force at 
Holly Springs, and was now ready for the offensiye. Price 
made preparations to march toward Kienzi the next morn- 
ing, when, late on the afternoon of the 19th, his pickets 
were driven in by Kosccrans at luka. 

This battle was brought about in the following manner : 
Grant was watching Price’s and Van Dorn’s movements as 
carefully as possible, in daily expectation of an attack ; but 
on September 10th he confessed that he was unable to *' de- 
termine the objects of the enemy.” On the following day 
he telegraped that everything indicated an attack on Cor- 
inth within the next forty-eight hours. He therefore made 
some changes in the i)osition of his troops, moving llurl- 
but’s division from Memphis to Bolivar, Ord’s from Bolivar 
to Corinth, and drawing in Bosecrans’s troops from luka 
and Tuscumbin to the vicinity of Corinth. His army was 
then at three central points, Memphis, Bolivar, and Corinth, 
ready to move promptly as soon as the enemy’s movements 
w^ere doveloiied. I’rice’s advanced guard, as already stated, 
entered luka on September 13th, and on the 15th a recon- 
noissanco by Kosecraus's cavalry developed the fact that 
Price occupied luka in force. Grant immediately prepared 
to attack him. In the absence of positive knowdedgo as to 
the enemy’s plans, throe suppositions w’ere possible. First, 
that Price intended to cross the Tennessee for the purpose 
of joining Bragg, or attacking Buell’s rear. Halleck tele- 
graphed to Grant on the 17th, to do every tiling in his powder 
to prevent this, as a junction of Bragg and Price ** would be 
most disastrous.” Second, that Corinth was to be attacked 
timultaneously, by Van Dorn from the southwest, and by 
Price from the east or northeast. Third, that Price w ould 
endeavor to draw Grant away from Corinth in pursuit, while 
Van Dom should attack that place from the southwest. 
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Whatever the enemy’s plans might be, Grant satisfied liim- 
self that Van Dom could not reach Corinth with any con- 
siderable force in less than four days, and he determined to 
attack Price at once, and, if possible, overwhelm liim, and 
return to Corinth before Van Born could arrive. Grant, 
therefore, ordered Bosecrans to move south alnout twelve 
miles to Bienzi and Jacinto, leave small detachments in 
those places to prevent a surjiriso on Corinth from the 
south, thence move rapidly eastward with the bulk of his 
force — about 0,000 men — till ho was oj^posite luka, then 
turn northw’ard and attack on the roads coming from 
Jacinto and Fulton. Ord, 'with about six thousand men, 
■was to move along the railroad to Burnsville, thmi take 
roads north of the railroad, and attack on the north and 
'a'est of luka. The whole plan of attack was based on occu- 
pying the Jacinto and Fulton roads, thus cutting off Price 
from all retreat to the west or south. If the attack were 
successful, ho would bo driven against the Tennessee Bivor, 
where it was hoped to crush him. 

Grant went in peraoii w ith Ord’s column, which reached 
Bums^-ille ou the IHth, and encamped within six miles of 
Inka, its advance moving forward to within a few miles of 
the towm, and skirmishing with Prii^e’s cavalry. Prepara- 
tions were made to attack at 4.30 a.m., the follo'wing day. 
After midnight, however, word was received from Bosecrans 
that, through the fault of a guide, his march had been 
slightly delayed, and one of bis divisions was still at Jacinto, 
twenty miles from luka; he would, therefore, not be able 
to reach luka before one or two o’clock on the following 
afternoon. Grant thereupon ordered Ord not to attack 
until he heard firing from the other side of luka. During 
the 19th, the direction of the wind was such that the firing 
was not heard. Bosecrans sent word, at 12.40 p.m., that he 
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was witMn eiglit miles of luka, bat tbis was not received by 
Grant until after night. Hearing nothing from Bosecrans 
during the day, and no sounds of £b*ing, Grant and Ord con- 
cluded that Bosecrans could not reach the field that day, 
and Ord was therefore instructed to skirmish with the en- 
emy, but not to bring on a general engagement. 

Bosecrans, however, had moved at daylight, and pushing 
his men with great energy, his leading division, under Ham- 
ilton, reached a point about two miles southwest of luka, 

on the Jacinto road, 
about 4 p.M. Here 
they encountered 
strong opiiosition 
from the enemy, and 
the battle was at once 
opened. Hamilton 
formed his division 
across the forks of 
the road, on the wood- 
ed knoll shown on the 
accompanying map. 
Stanley’s division, as 
it came up, was halt- 
ed on the road in rear, and only one regiment of it was hotly 
engaged. Hamilton posted a battery at the forks of the road, 
and the battle was mainly a contest for this point. Price 
had two divisions, commanded by Generals Little and 
Maury. Little’s division was in the outskirts of the village 
on the south, and Maury’s on the north. As soon as his 
skirmishers were driven in on the Jacinto road, Price or- 
dered Little’s division to advance on that road, and Mauiy 
to move into the village, and be in readiness to assist, if 
necessary. He was not called upon, however, the battle 
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being fonght on the Confederate side by Little’s division, 
and mainly by two brigades of it, numbering between three 
and four thousand men. These two brigades attacked Ham- 
ilton’s position at the forks of the road with great vehe- 
mence, and after some unsuccessful efforts, ffnally carried 
that point, capturing the battery, and forcing Hamilton’s 
line back a few hundred yards, but again losing both the 
battery and the position under a determined advance of 
Hamilton’s men, assisted by one regiment of Stanley’s. 
Darkness then put an end to tho iighting, and Iltuuilton’s 
division was withdrawn to tho field in rear, its place being 
taken by Stanley’s division, which had been but slightly 
engaged. Price at once began his preparations for retreat, 
and during tho night, Rosecrans heard the rumbling of his 
wagons inonng off to tho southeast. At daylight, Stoiiley’s 
men moved cautiously forward, and found that tho enemy’s 
position was abandoned ; they then pressed on to tho village, 
but found nothing but a few stragglers in it. Price’s whole 
command had esca|>ed by tlio Fulton load. Stanley’s divi- 
sion was pushed forward in pursuit on tho Fulton road, 
and Hamilton was countermarelnHl on tho Jacinto road, 
but at night, both found thomselv<‘S distam;ed by the enemy, 
and gave up tho It will bo soon from tho maj) 

that Kosecrans, in his eagerness to rojudi tho field on tho 
appointed day, and in accordance with tho report ho had 
sent to Grant (but which was not received until night), 
had pushed fon^'ard on the Jacinto road, and on arriving 
near the town had been immediately attacked by tho enemy, 
and forced into action. Ho thoreforo had no opportunity 
to move Hamilton’s division over to tho Fulton road, as had 
been arranged in the orders for tho battle. This road was 
thus left open, and Price availed himself of it to osca])0 
with great promptness. Kosecrans sent word to Grant at 
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10.30 p.M. of the 19th, informing him of the engagement of 
the afternoon, and asking him to attack in the morning in 
force, adding, “We will tiy to get a position on our right, 
wliich will take luka.” Grant, therefore, pushed forward 
with Ord’s troops early on the 20th, but on arriving at luka 
found that Price had escaped. The opportunity to destroy 
Price was lost by the unfortunate, but unavoidable, lack of 
concert on the 19th, and by the precipitation with which 
Bosecrans came to the field, and was forced to fight without 
occupying the Fulton road. Price, as we have seen, had, at 
that time, no intention of going to Tennessee, but he suc- 
ceeded in returning southward, and subsequently in joining 
Van Born, in accordance with the agreement which had 
l)ecn made between them. 

Bosecrans reported his losses in the battle of luka at 144 
killed, 598 wounded, and 40 missing — total 782, nearly 700 of 
which wore in Hamilton’s division, which brought only 2,800 
men into action. There is a grciat discrepancy in the reix)rts 
of the Confederate losses. Price, in his report dated Sep- 
tember 2Gth, puts them at 80 killed and 408 wounded — total 
490 ; but Bosocrans’s Provost-Marshal certifies that he 
buried 265 who wore found dead on the field, that 120 more 
died in hospital, that 342 wounded were found in luka, 361 
were taken prison ei*B, and it was estimated that 350 wounded 
were carried off — making a total of l,4il8. General Little 
was killed just as his division was coming into action. 

Price retreated southward and reached Baldwyn, on the 
Mobile and Ohio Bailroad, on September 23d, and imme- 
diately notified Van Dom at Holly Springs of his arrival. 
Bosecrans and Ord returned to Corinth. 

Previous to this time Grant had found that it was impos- 
sible to maintain the railroad from Memphis to Corinth, 
which ran parallel to the enemy’s front and was subject to 
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frequent raids by the enemy’s cavaliy. This lino had thoi*o- 
fore been practically abandoned from Chewalla to the vicin- 
ity of Memphis, and communication was kept up by moans 
of the railroads in rear, forming two sides of a triangle from 
Memphis to Humboldt and Humboldt to Corinth. The niil- 
road east of Corinth was also practically abandoned, as nolli* 
ing had been heard directly from Buell for several weeks. 
In order to put himself in direct communication with both 
wings of his army, at Memphis and at Corinth, Grant estab- 
lished his headquarters at «Tackson, on October Ist. Tht^ re- 
turns of his army on that day show that he had 48,0()t) effec;- 
tive men, as follows: 7,000 under Bherman at Meinphis, 
12,000 under Ord at Bolivar, 20,000 nndc'r Bosecrans at 
Corinth, a small reserve of 0,000 at Jackson, ready to bo 
used whenever necnled. On Heptcunber 00th, movements of 
the Confederates were apinirent in the vicinity of Grand 
Junction, on the Memi>his and CHiarleston Bailroad. These 
movements W'ore of siudi a charaetor that Grant 'was hdt in 
doubt wdiother Bolivar or Corinth was to l>o the 2)oint of 
attack. On the following day, how(^ver, it was l<*arned that 
the Ckmfedemtes were coiu'cntrated at iVauihontas, about 
twenty miles nortliwest of C’crinlli, and Grant beeanio con- 
vinced tliat Corinth was t<» be tin* o))j(<ctive. lie imme- 
diately notified Bosecrans to be j>repared, and directed 
Hurlbut at Bolivar to w'atch the enemy’s movements ami at- 
tack him on the flank if an oi)portutiity off('Tod. 

Meanwhile, on Sei)tember 25th, Van Dorn had received 
Price’s letter announcing his arrival at Baldwyn, and bad 
immediately roque.sted him to move to Biplcy, and had put 
his own forces in motion for the same jdace. These latter 
consisted of a division under Lovcdl, containing three bri- 
gades under Generals Bust, Villepigue, and Bowen. Bust’s 
brigade was composed of a jiortion of the trooi>8 that Brock- 
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enridge had led to Baton Bonge (Breckenridge having no^ 
gone in person to join Bragg), Villepigne’s of the troops 
that had formerly garrisoned Fort Pillow and had since been 
stationed on the Mississippi Central Bailroad, and Bowen’s 
of a portion of Lovell’s original command at Kew Orleans 
and Jackson. Van Dom and Price met at Ripley on Sep- 
tember 28th, and Van Dom took command, being the senior 
officer. The return of his troops on that day shows that, 
after deducting the garrisons left at Vicksburg, Pori Hud- 
son, and other places, ho had about 22,000 in the field, 
Price’s troops numbering about 14,000 and Lovell’s about 
8,000. About 15,(K)0 exchanged prisoners had lately arrived 
in the interior of Mississippi, but they had not yet been 
aimed. On the other hand, new regiments had been formed 
at the North, and several of them were destined to Grant’s 
command, but they had not yet arrived. 

Van Dom having got his amiy together at Ripley on 
September 28th, moved northward on the following day, 
and reached Pocahontas on October 1st. Here he carefully 
surveyed the field in front of him and matured his plans for 
the offensive. The reasons governing his action are stated 
with great clearness in his admirable report of these opera- 
tions, dated October 20, 18C2. Three iioints in front of him, 
Mempliis, Bolivar, and Corinth, were strongly fortified, 
forming the arc of a circle of wdiich the chord was about 
one hundred miles long. Ho judged that to take Memphis 
would give no military advantage, and it was doubtful if it 
could be held vrithout heavy guns against the Union gun- 
boats. To attack Bolivar was to ]:>enetrate into the re-en- 
trant of the three fortified places and to render himself liable 
to disastrous attacks on both flanks. But “ if a successful 
attack could be made upon Corinth from the west and north- 
west, the forces there driven back on the Tennessee and cut 
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off, Bolivar and Jackson would easily fall, and then, upon 
the arrival of the exchanged prisoners of war, West Tennes- 
see would soon be in our possession, and communication 
with General Bragg effected through Middlo Tennosseo. 
The attack on Corinth was a miiituiy necessity reqnii ing 
prompt and vigorous action.” There can be no doubt that 
this reasoning was perfectly sound ; a successful attack 
upon Corinth would in all probability }iav(‘ forced Grant 
back to Kentucky in the same mnniu^r that Bragg had car- 
ried Buell back to Ijouisville, and all the results of the cam- 
paign from Fort Heniy to Corinth would then have been lost. 

Van Dom, therefore, staHod to attack Corinth with the 
utmost energy. Having reached Pocahontas on Octobc*r 1st, 
he turned 8hari)ly to the east, crossed thi^ llatchio, and biv- 
ouacked at Che walla on the night of tho 2d. The marih 
was resumed at daylight on tho 3d, Lovtdl’s division in ad- 
vance, marching on tho right of tho IMemphis and Charh^s- 
ton Bailroad. Arriving near Corinth, about 10 a.m., his lino 
of battle was formed W'ith IjOvelFs three brigades iu lino, 
each supported by a rt*s(n’\'e, on tho riglit or south of tho 
Memiihis and Charleston Bailroad; Price’s corps was on tho 
left, in the angle between tlu» two rsiilrojids, Maury’s divi- 
sion, with two brigade's iu lino and oiu) in reserve', connect- 
ing with Lovell, and Ibdiort’s (formerly Little’s) division, 
similarly formed, on Maury’s left. JackHon’s cavalry bri- 
gade was on the right of tho whole line, and Armstrong’s on 
the left. Van Horn’s intention was to open thci attack with 
Lovell’s division, iu tho hope that Kosecrans would strength- 
en his left by withdrawing from his right, and thciu his main 
force, under Price, w’as to make the principal attack on 
Kosecrans’s right. 

In the meantime, Bosoerans had been fully informed of 
the enemy’s approach, and had drawn into Corinth all the 
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detachments jKwted in observation on the exterior. His 
force consisted of the two divisions of his own army, under 
Stanley and Hamilton, and the 2d and 6th divisions of the 
Anny of the Tennessee, commanded by Davies and Mc- 
Kean. His position was well defended by a line of re- 
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doubts, constructed within a short distance of the town, and 
by an outer line of intrencliments, about two miles in ad- 
vance, which had been built by the Confederates i>rior to 
their evacuation in May. During the night of October 2d 
to 3d, Kosecrans issued orders, directing his divisions to 
move at 3 a.m., and take post in advance of his line of 
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redoubts, and about half-way to the oxiter line; Hamil- 
ton’s division was on the right, facing north, Davies in the 
centre, and McKean’s division on the left, on the Ohc walla 
road, with three regiments advanced to the outer line of 
works. Stanley’s division was just south of the town, in 
reserve. These positions were assumed about 9 a.m. 

Van Dorn, meanwhile, had l)een advancing from Ohowalla, 
skirmishing all the way with the outposts of M<^Kcan*s divi- 
sion, and about 10 a.m., he deployed into the formation pre- 
viously given. Lovell, on the riglit, at once came in contact 
with the three regiments of McKean’s division, posted in an 
advantageous iwsition on a hill at the interst»ctiou of the 
Memphis Railroad with the outer lino of works. Deeming 
it important to hold this hill. Brig. Gen. J. McArthur, com- 
manding the first brigade of McKean’s division, moved 
forward with four regiments to the support of the three 
already posted there. At the same tinus Davies asked, and 
obtained, permission to mov'<^ his division forward to the 
outer line of works. These two advances w^jre eceentric, 
and the result was a considerable gaj) l>etvv(s*n Davies and 
McKean’s divisions. A severe contest took phw^e on this 
outer lino, Lovell’s division being oi)poHed to IMcArthur, 
and Maury’s division attacking the hit of D.lvi(^s’s. The 
Confederates finally penetnited betw’eeu Davies and Mc- 
Arthur, and the whole Union line was forced ba^ds, and took 
up a second position about half a mile in aclv'^am^e of the 
inner redoubts, Davies refusing his left flank, an«l McArthur 
his right. Lovell’s division was now moved past th(j left of 
McKean’s division, and came in front of the redoubts on the 
southwest of the town. This caused McArthur, as well as 
Crocker’s brigade of McKean’s division, to fall back to thc;se 
redoubts, and, at the same time, Price’s entire coqw male 
another violent attack uxk)u Davies’s division, and forced it 
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back upon Battety Bobinett, where it re*fonned and held its 
position until night. One brigade of Stanley’s division was 
sent to Davies’s assistance during his retreat, and the rest of 
this division was preijaring to assist, when, about 5.30 p.m., 
the enemy’s attack ceased. Meanwhile, Hamilton’s division, 
on the extreme right, liad taken but little active part in the 
action. In the morning it was fonned on the east of the 
Mobile and Ohio Itailrood, facing north, and from there ad- 
vanced to the outer line of intrenchments. The enemy’s 
attack, however, was entirely beyond Hamilton’s left, and 
upon Davies’s division. Hamilton changed front to the left, 
so as to face the rail real. He then intended to attack the 
enemy’s left flank, as ho was advancing against Davies, but 
one of his brigades diverged too far to the right, and the 
other was considered too weak to attack alone. Before this 
error could bo corrected, the enemy had ctnised hi.s attack, 
po.s8ibly alarmed, as Hamilton claims, hy the presence of the 
latter on his loft flank. 

The battle closed for this day at sunset, a little before six 
o’clock. It had been most encouraging for the Confederate 
arms. Kosocirans had Imjcu driven back for a distance of 
about two miles and had taken refuge in the redoubts just 
outside of the town ; the Confederates j)assed the night 
within a few hundred yards of these redoubts, and they 
hoped on the morrow to complete the destruction of the 
Union army. This army, however, was hy no means de- 
moralized or disheartened. During the night its position 
w'as reaiTanged so a.s to make a strong defence in the morn- 
ing. McKean’s division was placed on the extreme left in 
the vicinity of Battery Pliillips, south of the Memphis Kail- 
road ; Stanley’s division took post across that road in Bat- 
teries Williams and Kobinett, relieving Davies’s division 
which rethed to Battery Powell on the north of the town. 
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and there formed facing northwest; Hamilton’s division 
formed the extreme right, beyond Davies’s division and 
facing north. Rosecrans’s force of 23,000 men was there- 
fore concentrated on the arc of a circle around Corinth less 
than two miles in length, and the prominent |>oint8 of this 
line were defended by strong redoubts. 

Van Dom also rearranged his troops during the night. 
Lovell’s division was placed on the south of the Memphis 
railroad, facing east toward the town. Maury’s division 
was in front of Battery Robiuett with three battc‘ries estab- 
lished so as to cover the whole ground on tln^ west t)f the 
tow’n ; and Hubert’s division vvas formed on his left. Ilis 
orders were that at daylight Hubert should opcm a vigorous 
attack on the left, pivoting on his own rigid and swinging 
his left down along the. Ohio Kailroad against Battery Powell 
and the town ; at the same time ^lanry’s bati(n*i(^.s were to 
open on the west against Battery Bobinott and his infantry 
W’ere to move straight on Corinth between tht» two railroads. 
When Hubert’s and Maury’s divi.sions wore well ongagcjd 
Lovell was to attack vigorously from tlu^ southwest. 

This whole plan miscarried, in Van Dorn’s opinion, owing 
to the delay in Hubert’s (livision, wliieli was to open the <5U- 
gagement. This division did nt)t attack at daylight, and at 
7 A.M. Hebert reported in person to Van Dorn, saying that 
he was sick. His senior brigade commander was orden.;d 
to take command of the division and carry out the move- 
ment ordered. But it was nearly nine o’clock before the di- 
vision got started, and meanwhile Maury’s men were alrc^ady 
engaged, so that the attack was somewhat disjenuted. It was, 
however, conducted with great gallantry and determination. 
Hebert’s division, under Brig. Gen. Martin E. Green, advaiK^id 
with four brigades in echelon, the left thrown forward ; the 
whole division pivoted on the right and swung around until 

vin.~8 
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it occupied a position facing eonth in the woods north of 
Corinth. It then rushed forward from these woods, the two 
brigades on the right, composed of Missouri troops, direct- 
ing their attack against Batteiy Powell, and the other two 
against Hamilton’s line to the east of that battery. These 
latter brigades were warmly received by Hamilton and were 
driven off after a severe contest without reaching his works ; 
but the Missouri troops cajitured Battery Powell with all 
its guns, forcing back the infantry in and near it, and spread- 
ing confusion among the artillery posted for its support. A 
portion of Davies’s division subsequently rallied, however, 
and assisted ])y a brigade of Hamilton’s division, recaptured 
Battery I’owell witli its guns, driving out the Missouri 
troops with great loss. 

As soon as Maury hoard heavy firing on his left he gave 
the order for his division to move forw’ard straight toward 
Corinth. Two regiments of Moore’s brigade on his right 
at once came against Battery Kobinott, which they en- 
tered and iliero engaged in a dc.sperate hand-to-hand en- 
counter with the men of Stanley’s division defending it. In 
this they wore worsted, C/olonel Rogers, commanding the 
2d Texas, being killed in the midst of the work ; they 
were then driven out. The rest of this brigade, and Phi- 
fer’s brigade on its hfft, moved straight forward against the 
loft Hank of Davies’ division, swept it aw’ay, and penetrated 
into the heart of the towm. Here they were met by some re- 
serve regiments of Sullivan’s brigade, which formed the left 
of Hamilton’s division, and being in disorder in the streets 
and subjected to cross fire of artillery from both flanks 
of the Union army, they lost heavily and were forced to re- 
treat. The remaining brigade (Cabell’s) of Maury’s division, 
was sent to reinforce the Missouri troops that had captured 
Battery Powell, but before they arrived the latter troops 
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had already been routed ; Cabell charged up against Battery 
PoweU but was met by a terrible fire and was unable to 
reach the parapet ; ho was at once forced to join in tho re- 
treat, although a portion of one of his regiments on the right 
was able to reach tho town in company with the rest of 
Maury’s men, and retreated with them. 

The duration of this fighting in and around Corinth did 
not exceed an hour, but its character was most sanguinary. 
While it had been in progress, Lovell was preparing to 
make an attack on the southwest, and had entered into some 
skirmishing in front of Battery Phillii)8. But before his 
preparations for assault were complete, he reccuvod an order 
to send one brigade to check the onslaught upon Maury’s 
troops at they came out of town ; and this order was quickly 
followed by another to employ his whole division as a reiu*- 
guard for the army, which was now in full retn^at. 

The fighting was over, and tho Confederates were all 
moving off by noon, llosecrans rode over the field, and 
satisfied himself of the cruuny’s retreat, but decided not to 
begin pursuit until the following day. General Grant 
blamed him for this delay, but Bosccrans justifuid it on tho 
ground that his men were worn out by “ two days of fight- 
ing, and two almost Bleei)lo8s nights of preparation, move- 
ment, and march.” He notified his troops to rest them- 
selves, replenish their ammunition, and be ready to start 
after the enemy in the morning. 

While the battle was going on during the 3d, Brig. -Gen. 
J. B. McPherson, who had been charged with the reconstnic- 
tion of the railroads, but had held no command, arrived at 
Jackson from Columbus, and was ordered by Grant to take 
command of two unassigned brigades stationed along the 
railroad between Jackson and Corinth, organize them into 
a division, and push on to Corinth. He picked up his four 
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regiments during the 4th, carried them by train to within 
twelve miles of Corinth, then disembarked, and marched 
the rest of the way, reaching Corinth, and reporting to 
Rosecrans at 4 r.M. He was ordered to move his division 
at daylight in pursuit of the enemy on the road to Chewalla. 
On the morning of the 4th, also, Hurlbut, in obedience to 
orders from Grant, moved with his division from Bolivar to 
Pocalionta^ with orders to intercept the Confedei'ate re- 
treat. He bivouacked for the night on the west bank of 
the Hatchie liivcr, just south of the railroad. On the fol- 
lowing morning Ord arrived and took command of this 
column. Van Dorn’s army passed the night at Chewalla. 

Early on the morning of the hth, Van Dom continued 
his retreat, and liosecrans’s troops moved out from Corinth 
in pursuit, McPlicirson in tlio lead, followed by Stanley, 
and McKean’s and Hamilton’s divisions on parallel roads. 
Through some mistake in taking the roads, all four divisions 
ran against each other about seven miles from Corinth ; the 
columns were delayed, and had gone no farther than Che- 
walla by nightfall. Van Dom reached the Hatchie, oppo- 
site Ord’s command at Da\’iB’s Mills, early in the morning, 
and his advance guard seized the bridge, but it wavS imme- 
diately attacked by Ord and driven back across the bridge. 

A very considerable affair ensued between Ord’s little 
command and the whole of Van Dorn’s aimy, in which Ord 
\vas severely wounded. Van Dorn was not pressed in his 
rear by Rosecrans, whose troops w^ere over twelve miles 
away, and he managed to defend himself against Ord, and 
to continue liis nstreat on the east bonk of the Hatchie for 
six miles to Cram’s Mill. Here there was a bridge on which 
he crossed his whole army during the night. The following 
day he continued his retreat to Ripley, and thence to Holly 
Springs. Roseciuns and Hurlbut pursued as far as Ripley, 
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when, owing to their lack of preparation for an extended 
movement, Grant oixlered them to return to Corinth and 
Bolivar. 

For the numbers engaged, this was one of the most hotly 
contested battles of the war. Boseerans re|>orted his losses 
at 315 killed, 1,812 w’ounded, and 282 missing ; total, 2,359. 
Concerning the Confedcmte losses there is the usual dis- 
crepancy. Their official returns give 505 killed, 2,150 
wounded, and 2,183 missing; total, 4,838. On the other 
hand, Boseerans states that he took 2,2(>8 ])risoiiers, and his 
Medical Director says that 1,423 Confederates were burit^d 
on the field. The tisual proiwrtioii of wounded to killed 
being about five to one, this would make Van Doni’s total 
loss, including prisoners, over nine thousand. On tho 
Union side General Hackleman was killed ; Geneml Ogles- 
by and a number of colomds commanding l)rigiid(38 or regi- 
ments were also wounded. 

Ui)on hearing of Van Doni’s defeat at Corinth, JolTorHon 
Davis nominated J. C. IN'inberton to be liieutenant-Gen(*ral, 
and tlirected him to priwoed forthwith to Mississipiii. lie 
arrived at Jackson, "Miss., and assumed command on Octo- 
ber 14th. Van Dorn was severely blamed for tho loss of the 
battle of Corinth, and one of his brigadi^ csommanders pre- 
pared charges against him for “undertaking an important 
expedition . . . w ithout due considenition,” and for gen- 
eral failure and neglect of duty. He applied for a court of 
inquiry, and one was ordered, consisting of Generals Price, 
Tilghman, and Maury. This court complebdy exonerated 
Van Dom, and unanimously reported that evei*y alkigation 
made against him was fully disproved, and that no further 
proceedings were necessary. Van Dorn continued in com- 
mand of a division, under Pemberton, and subse(j[ueutly 
under Bragg, until his death in May, 1803. 
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Bogccrans, on tlio other liancl, received full credit for his 
two victories. Immediately after luka he was made a Major- 
General, his commission dating back to March, 1862; and 
three weeks after the battle of Corinth he was ordered to 
Louisville, and appointed to the command of the Army of 
the Cumberland, in i)lace of Buell. 

As the battle of Antietam (September 17th) brought Lee's 
invasion of Maryland to a close, and the battle of Perryville 
(October 8th) was the culmination of Bragg's advance into 
Kentucky, so this battle of Corinth (October 5th) marks the 
farthest x>oint reached in the Confederate wave of reaction 
along the Mississippi, which had followed the unsuccessful 
naval operations at Vicksburg, and the dispci*sion of Hal- 
leck's army. From this time forward, the Confederates were 
thrown on the defensive ; the Union army rt3Hnmed the of- 
fensive and sUiadily ailvauced, slowly at first, but none the 
loss surely. 



CHAPTER HL 


THE FIRST MOVE AGAINST VICKSBURG. 

On October 24th tho order was issued from the War De- 
partment ordering Rosecrans to supersede Buolb and de- 
nominating the troops under Qmnt, as the Thirteenth Army 
Corps, The *‘Army of the Mississippi’* thus lost its dis- 
tinctive designation. The troops in the wliole of Grant’s 
department numbered alx)ut 48,500 at the middle of tho 
month, and were thus distributed : 


District of Memphis, Major-General Sherman 7,000 

District of Jackson, Major-General Hurlbut 

District of Corinth, Brigadier-General Hamilton 17,500 

District of Columbus, Brigadier-! ieneral Dodge 4,800 

Total 48,500 


The reverses sustained by the Union armies in the East 
during the summer, liad necessitated a further call, on July 
2d, for 300,000 volunteers, to serve for three years or the 
war, and in October a large number of those wore already 
raised and organized. As early as October Bth, Halleek had 
notified Grant that he might expect *‘a large lK)dy of new 
levies.” In view of the favorable turn of affairs in Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, the defeat of Van Dorn, and the pros- 
pect of reinforcements, Grant now felt at liberty, for tho 
first time since Halleck’s departure in July, to make prepa^ 
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ratiom for the offensive, and he immediately turned his 
thoughts in that direction. On October 26th, he addressed 
— somewhat hesitatingly — a letter to Halleck, suggesting 
“ the destruction of the milroads to all points of the com- 
pass from Corinth/* and the concentmtion of his forces near 
Grand Junction. He then thought tliat he ** would be able 
to move down the Mississippi Central Boa<l, and cause the 
evacuation of Vicksburg, and captui'e or destroy all the boats 
on the Yazoo River.” Grant hastened to add, “I am ready, 
however, to do with all my might whatever you may direct, 
without criticism.” 

It does not appear that any answer was returned to this 
letter, or any notice taken of it. Grant was therefore 
forced either to lie idle, or to do what he could on his own 
responsibility in the absence of instnictions. He was not 
nuthonzi^id to abandon Corinth or any other of the many 
jjositions held by his scattered force, but he thought that 
by taking two divisions from Bolivar, under McPherson, 
and throe from Corinth, under Hamilton, he might assemble 
a force of about 30,000 men in the vicinity of Grand Junc- 
tion, and from there move southward, while Sherman made 
a slight demonstration out from Memphis. Orders to this 
effect were issued on November 1st, and on the 4th the 
troops arrived at Grand Junction and La Grange, where 
Grant joined them in pei’son on the same day. Halleck was 
informed of this movement on November 2d by a telegram, 
in which Grant stated his intention to move on to Holly 
Springs, and possibly to Grenada, repairing the railroad 
and telegraph as he advanced. Halleck telegraphed his ap- 
proval of the advance, “as soon as you are strong enough 
for that purpose.’* He also added that orders had been sent 
to the ti*oopB at Helena (in the department commanded by 
Curtis, at St. Louis) to cross the river and threaten Grenada. 
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On tlio I'eoeipt of this despatch, Grant ordered Hamilton 
to push out reoonnoissanoes with his cavalry toward Holly 
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Springs and Ripley, and develop the position of the enemy. 
But on November 6th he received a telegram from Halleck, 
promising a reinforcement of 20,000 men in a few days. 
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The prospeoi of so large a reinforoement induced Qrant to 
suspend his ox>erations until th^ should arriye, and he im- 
mediately sent a despatch to Sherman, countermanding the 
order for his advance. McPherson, however, was directed 
to send two divisions of infantry to reconnoitre toward 
Holly Springs. He came upon a force of the enemy, esti- 
mated at 10,000 men, behind the Coldwater, in advance of 
Holly Springs, and learned that there were two other 
bodies of 10,000 and 13,000 men respectively, at Holly 
Siblings and Abbeville. He then returned to the vicinity of 
Grand Junction, reaching there on the evening of the 9th. 

On the same evening Gitint telegmphed to Halleck that 
the reinforcements were arriving very slowly, and if they 
did not come on more rapidly, he should attack as he was. 
Halleck replied tliat sevei-al regiments had already left Illi- 
nois for Memidiis, and more were to leave in a few days. 
He added, ** Memphis will bo made the depot of a joint 
militaiy and naval exi)edition on Vicksburg.” This w^as 
vei’y vague, and, as rumors liad been floating about for sev- 
eral days that an independent ex|)edition was fitting out to 
descend the Mississippi, under McClemand, it became ne- 
cessary for Grant to learn definitely what his status was, and 
whether these rumors were true. As he said in his letter to 
Sherman, of November Gth, it was impossible for him to 
make any plans until he learned where and how the other 
Union armies were to advance, so that all might co-operate. 
He therefore telegraphed to Halleck in these words : “ Am 
I to understand that 1 lie still here while an expedition 
is fitted out from Memphis; or do you want me to push 
south as far as possible ? Am I to have Sherman move sub- 
ject to my order, or is he and his forces reserved for some 
special service? Will not more forces be sent here?” 
Halleck replied : ** You have command of all troops sent to 
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yorxr Department, and have permission to fight the enemy 
where you please.** On the ISth, Grant telegraphed that his 
cavalry had entered Holly Springs, the enemy having re- 
treated behind the Tallahatchie, but stated that he did not 
deem it advisable to move forward until he was prepared to 
follow up any success. He also asked for additional locomo- 
tives to be sent to Memphis. To wdiich Halleck replied that 
it was not advisable to repair the railroad south of Memphis ; 
that operations in Mississippi “must bo limited to rapid 
marches upon any collected forces of the enemy,** and that 
“ the enemy must be turned by a rapid movement down the 
river from Memphis as soon as sufficient force can be col- 
lected.** This was the first intimation of any definite plan, 
and was an outline of the movement cxecut(3d by Grant and 
Sherman during the month of December. 

The exiilanation of the contradictory desi)atches above 
quoted, and the lack of instructions from Ifallei^k to Grant, 
is found in the fact tliat the authorities in Washington were 
at this time acting at cross puri>oscs. In the mouth of 
August, Maj.-Gen. John A. McCleniand, then command- 
ing a division under Grant, had obtained leave of absence, 
and had gone to Washington. His correspondence with 
the President and the War Department is not on record, 
but it is known that he had frequent interviews %vith the 
President, with whom ho had long been accpiainted, both 
personally and politically, in Illinois. In these interviews 
McClernand endeavored to impress upon the President 
the great importance, in a political, military, and com- 
mercial view, of opening the Mississippi River to New 
Orleans. He suggested an independent exi^edition as the 
best means to accomplish this purpose. Both the President 
and the Secretary of War were convinced by his arguments, 
and, on October 2l8t, the latter issued a secret order, direct- 
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ing MoClemand to proceed to Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, 
raise and organize volunteers, and send them to Memphis 
or Cairo, “ to the end that, when a sufficient force, not re- 
quired by the operations of General Grant’s command shall 
be raised, an exx^edition may be organized, under General 
McClemand’s command, against Vicksburg, and to clear 
the Mississippi River, and ox)en navigation to New Orleans.” 
Mr. Lincoln endorsed on the back of this order, tliat, though 
conhdential, it might be shown to the Govemoi's of States 
and other x^oi’sons, in General McClemand’s discretion, and 
that he took a deep interest in the success of the expedition. 

No intimation of this order was given to Grant, but it was 
necessarily communicated to Halleck. As an educated sol- 
dier, Halleck could not but see that McClemand’s course 
was in violation of all military discipline, that the exx>edi- 
tion must necessaiily have a demoralizing and disorganizing 
effect on Gmnt’s army, and that two commanders on the 
Mississipi^i, having tho same object in view, were not only 
unnecessary, but liable to bring about disaster. MeCler- 
nand had also served under his command, and he probably 
did not entertain so high an oiunion of his abilities as did 
the President and S<»cretary. It is believed — though WTit- 
ten evidence of this is not extant — that Halleck i^rotested 
against the entire x)roi)osition, but without avail. McCler- 
nand undoubtedly left Washington w ith the impression that 
he was to have sole command of the exx)edition; and he 
proceeded to Illinois, whence he reported, on November 
10th, that twenty i-egiments liad been i-aised and forwarded, 
and twelve more were nearly ready. These w’ere the very 
trooi)s to which Halleck referred in his despatches to Grant 
as coming to reinforce him, McClemand seems to have 
gained some inkling of this, for, on the 13th, he telegraphed 
Stanton: **I infer that General Grant claims the right 
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.... to control all troops sent to Columbus and Mem- 
phis;” to which Stanton replied that the troops were not 
withdrawn from his orders, but sent temporaiily to Mem- 
phis and Helena for organization. 

Thus, while Stanton and McClemand were making their 
plans for an independent movement down the river, Halleek 
and Grant were arranging an advance with the whole force 
along the Mississippi Central Railroad, Grant being in ig- 
norance of McClernand’s propositions and Halleck not feel- 
ing at liberty to communicate them, because McClernaud’s 
status was not publicly announced, and, possibly, not fully 
determined. Meanwhile Grant resolved to push forward on 
his own responsibility, and on November 15th ho notilied 
Sherman to meet him at Columbus, where he explained his 
intentions in detail. With the troops near Grand Junction 
he would move direct to Holly Springs, while Sherman was 
to move out with part of his force from Memphis and join 
him on the Tallahatchie. Curtis was to bo asked to send a 
force across the river from Helena to threaten the enemy’s 
rear at Grenada. The orders for this movement had already 
been given, when, on November 23d, Grant received a dii- 
spatch from Halleck, inciuiring how many men could bo 
spared to go down the river to Vicksburg, “ reserving merely 
enough to hold Corinth and West Tennessee.” Grant re- 
plied that 10, (XK) men could be 82 )ared from Memphis (whorcj 
reinforcements had arrived), but none from the rest of the 
Department, as orders liad already been given for an advance 
against Pemberton, an outline of which was given. Ho 
asked if these orders should be countermanded. Halleck 
replied, “Proposed movement approved. Do not go too 
far.” 

Accordingly Sherman moved out from Memphis on the 
24th, McPherson and Hamilton from Grand Junction on the 
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27tli, and a portion of the troops from Helena, tinder Brig.- 
Gen. A. P. Hovey, on the 27th. Grant reached Holly Springs 
with the main body on the 29th; his cavalry crossed the 
Tallaliatchio December Ist, his infantry occupied Abbe- 
ville on the 2d, and Sherman reached the Tallahatchie at 
Wyatt on the 2d. Washburn’s cavalry, forming the ad- 
vance of Hovey’s column, pushed to within seven miles of 
Grenada on the 29th and on the following day destroyed a 
small portion of both railroads about ten miles north of 
Grenada. He then moved up the Memphis road to Panola, 
and thence back to the Mississipxn, the entire force reaching 
Helena on the 8th. There was constant skirmishing be- 
tween all of these advancing columns and the retreating 
Confederates, during the six days l)eginning with November 
28th, but at no ])oint did it rise to the importance of an en- 
gagement. 

On the Confederate side the oi)eratiou8 during the month 
of November had l)e<m limited to observation of the enemy’s 
movements, every detail of wdiich, including the reports of 
McCleniand’s projected river expedition, seems to have been 
jjromptly and accurately reported to them. Pemberton kept 
his headquarters at Jackson, and Yan Dorn commanded the 
troops near Holly Springs and Oxford ; which were formed 
into two cori)8, under Lovell and Price, each of two di- 
visions. The losses at Corinth had been more than made up 
by returned prisoners, and Van Dorn’s effective strength was 
about 24,000. M. L. Smith still commanded at Vicksburg, 
with about 6,000 men, and Brig.-Gen. W. N. B. Beale at Port 
Hudson with 5,500. There was also a small force at Jack- 
son, so that in all Pemberton had something less than 40,000 
men. He constantly rex>orted to the authorities at Bich- 
mond that his force was entirely inadequate to hold his posi- 
tions, and asked for reinforcements from Bragg, and from the 
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Trans-Mississippi Department under Holmes, stating that 
unless these were sent he must withdraw his whole force to 
Vicksburg for its defence. When Grant first advanced from 
Gi-and Junction, Pemberton ordered Van Dorn (November 
8th) to retire from HoUy Springs to behind the Tallahatchie, 
and again urged upon the anthoiities his desperate situa- 
tion. When Grant renewed hLs advance at the close of the 
month, and the troops from Helena moved against his rear, 
Pemberton promptly abandoned his fortifications on the 
Tallahatchie, and fell back behind the Yallabusha at Gre- 
nada. He established his troops in the latter position on 
December 5th, and on tlie same day Grant enteriid Oxford 
and Sherman arrived at College Hill, a few miles northwest 
of that place. 

Grant had now advanced about sixty miles from Grand 
Junction, but his aupjdics were still drawn from Columbus, 
Ky., over a sihgle-track road, 180 miles long, to Holly 
Bpiiugs, where he established a depot. His recpiest for 
additional locomotives and cars had been disapj>roved, 
and he had been instructed not to repair the railroad 
south from Memphis. A good deal of lain liad lately 
fallen, making the roads very difficult for hauling, and it 
was impossible for him to advance farther without some 
more permanent arrangements for his supplier. He had 
received no definiUj instructions as to the movements re- 
quired of him, or the general plans of the War Depart- 
ment. His advance had been conducted without any hearty 
support from Washington and ajiparently somewhat in oppo- 
sition to the plans of the authorities, for three times within 
a month it had been arrested by telegrams from Halleck. 
If his advance was to be continued the railroad from Mem- 
phis must be repaired and the other roads abandoned or de- 
stroyed. In order to learn, if possible, what it was intended 
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that he should do, he telegraphed Halleck on December 4tli, 
“ How far south would you like me to go?” and he stated 
that it would be imx>ossible for him to advance beyond Gren- 
ada and hold his present line of communications. He sug- 
gested, therefore, that he might cut the Mobile and Oliio 
Bailroad at Tupelo, and hold the enemy on the Yallabusha, 
while a force from Memphis and Helena descended the 
river to Vicksburg. This was in accordance with Halleck’s 
despatches of November 10th and 15th. 

Halleck replied on the following day, approving of the 
plan of cutting the railroad at Tupelo, but donbting the pro- 
priety of attempting to hold the country south of the Talla- 
hatchie. He preferred simjdy to hold the line from Mem- 
pliis to Corinth with a small force, while the main body 
descended the river. The troojis for Vicksburg were ordered 
to bo back in Memphis on the 20th. On the 5th, Grant tele- 
graphed that the roads were becoming bad, and again ex- 
pressed his confidence in the result of an expedition down 
the river against Vicksburg, provided the troops from He- 
lena took part. On the 7th, Halleck replied, giving Grant 
authority to move his troops as he thought best, and also to 
retain all troops from Curtis’s command which had crossed 
the Mississippi. Upon receipt of this discretionary author- 
ity Grant immediately sent for Sherman to discuss the 
matter. He had two plans in view, firsit, to send Sherman 
back to Memphis with two divisions, there to be reinforced 
by troops lately arrived and the troops at Helena, and then 
to move down the river in transports to the mouth of the 
Yazoo, land there and attack Vicksburg in rear, while he 
himself pressed forward from Oxford in co-operation ; or sec- 
ond, to bring his entii'e force to Grenada, establish a depot 
there, repair the railroad back to Memphis, and then move 
rapidly against Jackson and the rear of Vicksburg. There 
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were very grave objections to the first plan, because the 
enemy had a short interior line of railroad from Grenada to 
Vicksburg, enabling him to concentrate rapidly at either 
point, while the two parts of the Union army would be prac- 
tically cut oif from direct communication with each other, 
and if any accident .should happen to delay either column 
co-operation betwoon tliem w’ould be impossible. Neither 
column would be in any danger of disaster, for Sherman 
could return to his transports and Grant could easily defend 
himself in retreat, if ueceasaiy, against Pemberton ; but there 
were many chances against complete snecess. On the other 
hand, the direct movement by land would necessitate the re- 
pair of the railroad to Memphis, which would require con- 
siderable time ; beyond Grenada, there would bo no railroad, 
and the common roads were in a very bad condition for 
hauling. The advance would nec(^s.sarily bo very b1ow% 
and mean^Yhilo the Confederates might bo reinforced. By 
going dowm the Mi.ssis.sippi it w’as thought that mu<di time 
anight be saved, and that pcwsibly Bherinau luiglit arrive 
on the Yazoo without the know'lodge of llie Confedomtos 
and surprise them before trot)p.s could bo brought from 
Grenada. 

After a full discussion of the matter Grant decided in 
favor of the fii*st plan, and on December 8th, gave Hhenuan 
his orders to return to Memphi.s with one division, take 
command of all troops in Memphis and on the east of the 
Mississippi opposite Helena, organize them into brigades 
and dinsious, and jaroceed down the river in co-operation 
with the gunboat fleet under Admiral Porter, to reduce 
Vicksburg in such manner as his judgment should dictate. 
These orders were reiaorted the same day to Hallock, who 
telegraphed his approval, but added that “ the President 
may insist upon designating a separate commander ; if not, 
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assign such officers as you deem best. Sberman would be 
my choice as the chief under you.*’ 

Sherman left College Hill the next morning, sending a 
detachment of cavalry across the country to Helena to no- 
tify General Steele of his part in the expedition, and taking 
Morgan L. Smith’s division with him to Memphis, whore he 
arrived December 12th. There he fitted out his expedition 
and descended the river, as will be subsequently described. 

It had been his intention to leave Memphis on the 18th, 
but the tran8poi*ts did not arrive in time, and the embarka- 
tion took place on the 19th, and the expedition started on 
the 20tli. On the 18th, Halleck telegraphed^ to Grant that 
the President directed that McCleriiand should command 
the river expedition. Grant forwarded this order by tele- 
graph tlie same day to McClemand at Springfield, and to 
Sherman at Memphis. Both telegrams had to go by way of 
Columbus, Ky., and as Forrest cut the line on the morning 
of the 10th, neither reached its destination. Sherman thus 
proceeded in accordance with the original programme, in 
complete ignomnco of McClemand's assignment; and he 
had already arrived in the vicinity of Vicksburg before Mc- 
Clemand left Illinois. 

Meanwhile the Con federate authorities had become thor- 
oughly alarmed for the safety of the Mississippi, and on No- 
vember 24th General J. E. Johnston had been assigned to 
the command of all Confederate troops between the Alle- 
ghanios and the Mississippi; the principal part of which 
were in Bragg’s and Pemberton’s armies. He reached Chat- 
tanooga on December 4th, and had barely time to communi- 
cate with Bragg before Jefferaon Davis arrived to give his 
personal attention to affairs in Mississippi. After consulta- 
tion with Bragg, Davis ordered Stevenson’s division and 
Vaughn’s brigade of McCown’s division— about 9,000 men 
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in all— to be detacbcil from Bragg's army and sent to Pem- 
berton's relief. He then started in pei'son for Jackson and 
Vicksburg, requesting Johnston to accompany him. They 
arrived at Jackson on December 19th, the day that Sherman 
was embarking at Memphis. After visiting Vicksburg and 
Grenada, Davis returned to Richmond, leaving Johnston in 
general charge of all operations in the West. His position 
was anomalous and unsatisfactory, for the two armies of 
Bragg and Pemberton were so widely separated that they 
could not act in conceri, and communication between them 
was so precarious and uuoortaiji that it was impossible for 
one man to etliciently direct both. On tht^ other hand, 
two commandei’s with either one of the armies were un- 
necessaiy. Johnston appreciated this and ashed Davis to 
assign him to some other duty, but Ids roqu(3st was refused. 

Upon arriving at Chattanooga and learning the condition 
of Pemberton’s army, Johnston had at once telegraphed to 
Bragg, asking him to s(md a force of cavalry from Tonnessoo 
to fall upon Grant’s communications with Columbus. Bragg 
did not receive the despatch, but lie had already made tho 
dispositions reipiestijd, on tlm strength of iiiformafcion re- 
ceived direct from Pemberton. Brig. -Ceil. N. B. Fon'cst 
was detailed for tho duty with a ft)rce of about 2,5(X) cavalry. 
Ho left Columbia, Tenn., om Doceinb€;r 11th ; and on the 
same day Roseemns, at Nashville, telegraplied Grant as fol- 
lows : “ Tell the authorities along tlio road to look out for 
Forrest.” No point was indicated, but Grant at onc<3 in- 
structed the commanding officers at Corinth and Jackson to 
be on their guard against a movement by Forrest. Forrest 
reached the Tennessee at Clifton, about fifty miles east of 
Jackson, on the 13th, crossed it on an old flat-boat— his ani- 
mals swimming — on the 14th and 15th, and “advanced toward 
Jackson ; on the 16th ho reached Lexington, whore he met 
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a force of 700 cavalry and two guns under CoL Bobert G. 
Ingersoll, who had been sent from Jackson by General 
Sullivan to reconnoitre. (See map on page 35.) 

This force was entirely routed, and nearly one-fourth of it. 
including Col. Ingersoil, was captured. On the 19th, For- 
rest pushed on toward Jackson. Meanwhile, Brig. -Gen. 
Sullivan, commanding the District of Jackson, had received 
information, on the 15th, of Forrest’s arrival at Clifton, and 
on the 17th, of his having crossed the river and being in 
motion toward Jackson. He communicated these facts to 
Grant on the same days. Grant immediately telegraphed 
to Sullivan to attack FoiTcst in front, and to Dodge, at 
Corinth, to move out and attack him in flank; also to 
Brig.-Oon. Lowe, at Fort Henry, to move south and prevent 
any more Conh^dorates from crossing. These orders were 
repeated in vigorous t(*rms on the 18th. Dodge moved 
promi)tly with two l>rigadc.s, leaving Corinth at midnight of 
the 18th, and mar(;hing toward Ja(;kson ; but Sullivan’s 
troops W'cro Bcatt(U*od, and he had been able to send out 
only two regiments when Forrest arrived in the vicinity of 
Jackson on the 19th. Forrest skinnished with this force 
during the morning, but not deeming it i)rud('.nt to attack 
Jackson, which was well fortified, ho hastily withdrew dur- 
ing the afternoon, and turning northward on the lino of the 
Mobile and Ohio Bead, he attacked and captured in suc- 
cession all the small posts, and destroyed the railroad as far 
as the Kentucky lino, where ho rested on the 25th. Thence 
he began to retmee his steps toward the southeast, along 
the branch railroad ninning from Union City through 
Dresden. (See map, Frontisipiece,) Meanwhile, Sullivan 
had been reinforced at Jackson by troops sent back by 
Grant from Oxford, and had collected a force of about 
it, 000 men. He sent this force forward to Humboldt 
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and Trenton, and then, hearing that Forrest was at Dresden, 
marched aoross to Hnntington to intercept his retreat. For- 
rest, however, passed aronnd his reai‘, between Huntington 
and Hnmboldt, and would have escaped easily, but for . 
delay in crossing his wagons through a muddy stream, 
where the bridges had been destroyed. As soon as this was 
passed he continued his march toward Lexington, and Sulli- 
van pushed after him with all hasbs moving south on tho 
direct road from Huntington to Lexington. On DocomlK^r 
tllst, at a point known as Parker’s Cross Roads, a few miles 
north of Lexington, the leailing brigade of Sullivan’s com- 
mand, and Forrest’s troops came in sight of each other on 
converging roads, and a fight was inevitai)lo. This bri- 
gade numbered about 1,500 men, and Forrest was moro 
than a match for it; ho gradually drove it eastward and 
southward from the cross-roads, but the fighting lasted 
sevemi hoiim, and during tliis time Sullivan was advancing 
with his other brigades tind, about 3 r.M., came upon For- 
rest’s rear. Forrest w^as them obliged to extricate himself 
as host ho could, and he succeeded in escaping with a loss 
of about 3fM) men, six guns, and sevrTal caissons and am- 
munition wagons. Contimiiug his retreat through Lexing- 
ton that night and tho following day, he was approaching 
Clifton, on tho morning of January 1st, when ho discov- 
ered a regiment of Union cavalry, sent by Dodge from 
Corinth, across tho road. This was fpiickly driven off, and 
he reached tho river bank at noon. Raising the same old flat- 
boat which had served him two weeks before, but which had 
since sunk, he ferried his men and wagons over, and swam his 
animals, and by eight o’clock in the evening he was safe on the 
eastern bank of the Tennessee. An additional force of cav- 
alry sent from Corinth did not reach Clifton until January 3d, 
and was then merely able to exchango shots across tho river. 
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In this raid Forrest had destroyed the railroad from point 
to point thronghout the distance of sixty miles from Jack- 
son to Columbus ; and with a loss of less than 400 men, he 
claims to have killed, wounded, and captured nearly 2,500 of 
liis enemy. Grant*s communications with Columbus and 
Wasliington were cut off from the 19th to the 30th of De- 
cember, and the transportation of supplies w^as interrupted 
for a longer.period. 

While Forrest was thus striking against the upper part of 
Grant’s communications, another move was made against 
that portion of them between Holly Springs and Grand 
Junction. Just prior to that time, viz., on December 13th, 
Grant had sent the greater part (jf his own cavalry on a raid 
against the Mobile and Ohio Koad in the vi(duity of Tupelo. 
They were engaged on this expedition, when, on the 19th, 
word was received that a considerable body of Confederate 
cavalry had left Grenada the day previous, and was moving 
northward past Grant’s left ilank, with the evident intention 
of stiiking his rear. Van Dom had, in fact, taken personal 
command of all the cavalry in his army — about 3,500 men — 
and moved northw^ard for this purpose. Grant immediately 
collected what cavaliy he had left and sent them back as 
rapidly as possible to defend the railroad, and at the same 
time telegral^hed to the commanding officers of Holly 
Springs, Grand Junction, and other points in rear, notifying 
them of the movement of the enemy’s cavalry, and directing 
them to be prepared, and to defend their posts at all haz- 
ards. These orders were received and acknowledged on 
the afternoon of the 19th, yet, nevertheless, at daylight on 
the 20th, Col. Murphy, commanding at Holly Spiings, w-as 
completely surprised by Van Dom, and his force of 1,500 
men was captured, mth the exception of the Second Illinois 
Cavalry, who gallantly cut their way out. Van Dom 
stopped for a day to burn up the supplies forming Grant’s 
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depot, estimated at $1,500,000 in value, and then pushed 
on northward to Davis’s Mills, just south of Grand Junc- 
tion, where he was beaten off on the 2l8t. He then ad- 
vanced to Bolivar, where he was unsuccessful in a skirmish 
on the 24th, which induced him to retrace his steps. He 
attacked the little post of Middlelmrg, just south of Bolivar, 
where he was met by a most gallant defence, and was driven 
off. He then passed to the east of Grand Junction, and 
reached Ripley on the 25th. Gi-ant had sent all his available 
cavalry in pui*8nit, under Col. Mizner, but the jmrsuit was 
feeble, and Van Doni was not overtaken. Mizner gave Ui» 
the chase beyond Ripley, and Van Dorn returned in safety 
to Grenada, passing again Ix'vond Grant’s left flank. 

These two simullaneous raids of Forrest and Van Dorn 
liad a most decisiv«5 effect upon the issue of the campaign. 
Van Dorn destroyed the depot of accuimilated supplies, and 
Forrest destroyed the only road by which fresh supplies 
could b<3 brought up. The country had been exhausted by 
the supi)ort of two armies subsisting on it in part for several 
months. There was no alternative for Grant but to fall 
back and open direct crunmunications w’ith Memidiis. IIo 
immediately jmt his army on thr<M^-(iuarter mtions, made 
preijarations to gatlier up whatevcjr food was still left in the 
country, and issued onlcrs to fall back beliind tho Tallo- 
liatchie on December 21st. On tho 23d Grant wrote from 
Holly Springs to “The Commanding OfRcer, Expedition 
down the Mississippi,” saying that tho Confederate raids 
had broken up his communications, that he had fallen back 
behind the Tallahatchie, and that any farther advance on 
his part w'as impracticable. He would therefore be unable 
to hold the enemy on the Yallabusha, except by a mere de- 
monstration. This was six days Iwifore Sherman attacked at 
Chickasaw Bluffs, and, had the letter reached him, it would 
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doubtless have modified Sherman’s operations. But it had 
to go by courier to Memphis, and there await a boat going 
down the river. McClemand arrived at Memphis before 
any boat left, and the letter was delivered to him. Sher- 
man, therefore, did not hear of its contents until communi- 
cated to him by McClernand on January 3d, several days 
after his assault had been made. There was no communica- 
tion of any kind between Grant and Sherman from the time 
the latter left the vicinity of Oxford, on December 8th, until 
the arrival of the steamer which brought McClernand. 

During the last week in December, Grant gi*adtially with- 
drew a portion of his troops from the Tallahatchie, sending 
them to the vicinity of Grand Junction, with orders to re- 
open and guard the railroad from Memphis to Corinth. He 
remained in person at Holly Springs, and the greater part 
of McPherson’s command was posted in advance on the Tal- 
lahatchie. Telegraphic communication had meantime been 
re-established with Wasliington, via Columbus, and on 
January 8th Grant received a telegram from Halleck, dated 
the night before, saying that Richmond papers had been 
received, giving full accounts of Sherman’s repulse at Chick- 
asaw Bluffs, and urging him in the strongest language to 
take all disposable force in Mississippi and West Tennessee, 
and reinforce Sherman at once. Grant immediately gave 
orders to abandon Holly Springs and move back to the 
vicinity of Grand Junction. He then repaired to Memphis, 
arriving there on January 10th, sent letters of inquiiy to 
McClemand and Porter, and telegraphed to St. Louis for 
transportation to take 16,000 men to Vicksburg. 

It is now necessary to follow the course of Sherman’s move- 
ments down the Mississippi. He reached Memphis on his 
return from Oxford, as already stated, on December 12th ; and 
immediately sent dispatches of Grant’s and his own to For- 
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ter, at C5airo, asking for the co-operation of his fleet, and to 
the Chief Quartermaster at St. Louis, requiring tran8i)orts 
for 30, (KK) men to be at Memphis in time to start on the 
18th. It was short notice, but by the energy of Col. Bobert 
Alien and Capt. L. B. I’arsons, sixty-seven boats amved at 
Mempliis on the morning of the 10th, and the embarkation 
began on the same day. Porter’s fleet hod arrived the pre- 
vious day. Sherman liad brought back with him the divi- 
sion of M. L. Smith, and at Memphis ho found the new regi- 
iments sent forward by M(*Clernand ; tlu'sc^ ho orgauizttd 
into two divisions, under A. J. Binith and G. W. Morgan. 
The troops at Htdena wt*ro organiz(‘d into a fourih division 
under Brig.-Oen. F. Steele. The whole force amounted to 50 
regiments and 10 batteries, and nninber(‘d in all about 32,000 
men with 00 guns. The ex]HHlition h'ft Menqdus on De- 
cember 20th, stopped at Helena on the 21st to picdi. up 
Steele’s division, resunied its journt'v on the 22d, ainl reached 
Milliken’.s Bend, twenty inile.s above Vicksburg, before day- 
light on the Until. Here A. J. Smith’s division was lamhsl 
on the Louisiana shore, to advainre against and break uj) tlio 
railroail coming into Vicksburg from the wtjst, over which 
great (piautities of supplies were transported to tlie Confed- 
erates. On the 20th, the remaining thrts^ divisions contin- 
ued on to the month of the Yazoo liiver, and moved Up that 
river thirteen miles, where they diseinbarktul on the bottom 
lands between the Yazoo Biver and the Walnut Hills. A. J. 
Smith’s division rejoined them the next day. 

These hills are simply a portion of the great bluff bound- 
ing the valley of the Mississipiu Kiver on the east. The 
waters of the Mississippi niii Hhaiq) against this bluff at 
Vicksburg, but just above that city the river and bluff 
diverge, the latter trending off to the northeast, and not 
being met again by the Mi.ssissiiq)i shoil; of Memphis, a dis- 
VIII.— 4 
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tance of over two Liundrcd miles in a straight line. The 
space between the river and the bluff, wliich is sixty miles 
wide at its w'idest part, is low bottom land filled with innnm* 
crable creeks and bayous and lakes marking former beds of 
the river. All of these waters are drained sontheastwardly 
into the Yazoo River, which runs along the base of the 
bluff for over one hundred miles, and is formed at its head 
by the Yallabuslia and Tallahatchie Rivers, draining the 
high land north and east of Grenada. 

It was Sherman’s intention to descend the Mississippi 
as rapidly as possible, and, while Grant held the bulk of 
Pemberton’s force on the Y'allabusha, near Grenada, to 
suiiiriso, if possible, the Confederates at Vicksburg, and 
gain possession of a i>oint of the Walnut Hills, near 
Haines’ bluff, twelve miles northeast of Vicksburg, from 
which his force could be su))plied by the Mississippi 
and Yazoo Rivers. Then, if he was strong enough, he 
would take Vicksburg himself ; if not, he hopt)d to cut 
the railroad bc^tween Vicksburg and Jackson, and then 
defend himself on the banks of the Yazoo until Gmnt’s 
force, iDUshing Pemberton south from Grenada, could join 
him. The whole i)lan was based on the idea of a sui^^rise 
on Sliennan’s part, and a co-operation between the two 
armies. It entirely miscarried. The co-operation of Grant’s 
force was rendered impossible, as wo have seen, by the de- 
stiiiction of his suijplies and comniuiiications by Van Dorn 
and Forrest ; and the anticiimtiou of a suiprise was not real- 
ized. The Confederates not only had spies in Memphis, 
and in every i)lantation along the river bank, but they had 
small detachments of cavalry, partisans, and guerillas con- 
cealed along the river. Sherman’s progress was reported by 
them with great accumcy twice a day from the hour of leav- 
ing Memphis. These reports reached Pemberton on De- 
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oembcr 23d and 24ih from so many different sources as to 
leave no doubt of their accuracy. The ’whole plan 'was 
thus revealed to Johnston and Pemberton, ^yllO immediately 
took steps to frustrate it. 

On the 23d, Vaughn’s brigade was ordered from Grenada 
to Vicksburg, followed on the 25th by one brigade, and 
on the 2Gth by the other brigade of Maury’s division. 
These movements were quickly made by rail. On the 2(>th 
word wa.s received that Sherman’s troops wtu*o landing ui^ 
tlio Yazoo, and Pemberton immediately went in })erson to 
Vicksburg, ordering Price’s coiq).s, at Gnuiada, and Steven- 
son’s division, lattdy arrivt‘d at Jackson from Chattanooga, 
to follow him. Instead, then, of having to contend with 
the 0,000 men forming the garrison of Vicksburg, Bher- 
nian had not less than 12,000 men in front of him in for- 
tified positions along the bluft’. Tho bluff W’as fully two 
hundred feet high, and had an unbroken view of the 
whole bottom land as far as the Yazoo. A thousand men 
posted in trenches on this bluff ought easily to keep 
off, and slaughter ten thuuHund moving to attack, and tho 
enter|>ri.sc was doomed to failure. Shennan, how'cver, 
knew nothing of thc‘ arrival of Confederate r(*iiiforctiments, 
and Laving proct'cided thus far, it was (mt of the ques- 
tion for him to withdraw without making a vigorous as- 
sault. 

Sherman landed his troops at Johnson’s plantation, oi>i)o- 
site tho mouth of Steele’s bayou, on December 2Gth. Tho 
triangular space between Vicksburg, Haines* Bluff, and 
Johnson’s jdantation is bounded by the Yazoo Biver on one 
side, and the Walnut Hills on the other. It is low% allu- 
vial land, overflowed in the highest stages of tho river, 
and fllled at all times with a number of bayous and swamps. 
In the whole tw'elve miles between Haines’ Bluff and Vicks' 
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burg tliero wero but five points where it was practicable 
to pass from the Yazoo tlu’ougli the network of bayous to 



Ohiokamw Bluffs. Deoomber 1862. 


the bluffs. All of these points were commanded by Con- 
federate batteries. At the point where Sherman landed he 
had Chickasaw Bayou on his left and a former bed of tho 
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Yazoo, commonly known aa ** the Lake,'* in his front. Still 
further to his left was another stagnant bayou called Thomp- 
son’s Lake. Chickasaw Bayou, Thompson’s Lake, and “ the 
Lake ” all unite at a point about two miles from the Yazoo 
and half a mile from the bliifl's, and at this point a small 
brook running out from the hills empties into them. 

In lauding, Steele’s division fonnod the extreme left, on 
the left of Chi('ka.saw Bayou, Morgan’s division came next 
on the right of that bayou, M. L. Hmith’s division next, and 
A. J. Smith’s on the right, following the road leading from 
Johnson’s plantation direct to Vicksburg. These positions 
wx'io taken on the 27th, and during that day the four col- 
umns moved forward skirmishing slightly with the luieniy. 
On the 28th a general advaiuH^ was niadt', in the nature of 
a recoil noissance, as far as the lake in front of the blulV ; in 
this reconn oissance M. L. Smith was s(‘riously wounded 
in the hip and obliged to leaver the Ihdd, a loss greatly 
regretted by Sherman in his re])ort. On the hdt, Steele 
found his way blocked by ’rhompson’s Ijuke, which could 
only be crossed on a narrow c(»rdnroy causeway, coinpletcdy 
enfiladed hy one (jf tin? mn'iny’s batteries, whi(*h would mow 
dow'n the narrow' h(*ad 4>f (rolnmn as fast as the imni eould 
show themselves ; he was therefore ordered to return to 
the Y'azoo Kivtir, cjoss back in the transports to the other 
sidi* of Chickasaw Bayou, ami come up in support of Mor- 
gan’s division ; this he did during the afternoon and night 
of the 28th. In the centre, Morgan, wJio had the only pon- 
toon train in the command, laid it across a small bayou snp- 
jKising it to be tlie old lake near the blutf ; ou reaeliing tho 
latter he found thivt there was a natural crossing over it. 
Ou the right A. J. Smith advanced along the main road on a 
line with the other columns. There was considerable skir- 
misliing throughout the day with the advanced pickets of 
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the Confederates, but the losses were slight, the Confed« 
erates retiring to the bluff. The troops passed the night 
of the 28ih in position along the lake parallel to the 
bluff and about five hundred yards from it. The next 
morning (29t]i) further reconnoissances were made and or- 
ders w(jro then given for the assault. The main attack was 
to be made against the centre of the enemy’s line by Mor- 
gan’s division, supported by Steele’s ; A. J. Smith, with the 
division of M. L. Smith and one brigade of his own, was to 
cross a narrow sand bar across the lake about a mile below 
the point of Morgan’s attack, and then advance against the 
leve<», on the other side of whi(di the Oonfedemtes were 
strongly intrenched; this attack was to bo a demonstration 
in the naturci of a diversion in favor of Morgan, or a real at- 
tack, a<*cording to the amount of kuc(h*.ss achieved. On the 
oxtremo right the rest of A. J. Smith’s division was to make 
a dojnonstj'ation on tlui road to Vicksburg. 

At twelve o’idook the signal for the assault was given and 
iminodiatcly Pe Courcy’s brigade of Morgan’s division 
crossed the lake and advanced through a temble fire over 
the half mile of gently sloping ground in the nature of a 
glacis, which led up to the Oonfedcjrato W’orks on the bluff. 
On his left, Blair’s brigade of Steele’s division crossed the 
lake near its junction with Chickasaw Bayou, and made a 
similar advance thixnigh an equally hot lire. These two 
brigades reached the tmemy's works, but they were entirely 
unsupported ; Thayer’s brigade of Steele’s division took a 
wrong direction and only one regiment was brought into ac- 
tion ; Lindsey’s brigade attempted to build a bridge across 
the lake on Do Courcy’s right, but did not succeed and did 
not cross the lake at all ; Sheldon’s brigade of the same di- 
vision was not brought into action further than to come up 
in roar of Lindsey where it lost a dozen men by stray shots. 
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The attack of M. L. Smith’s division was not successful ; one 
regiment in the lead, the Sixth Missouri, crossed tlio sand- 
bar but found that the only way to climb the levee was by a 
narrow path barely wide enough for tw'o men abreast ; the 
Conftiderates w’ere almost over their heads, and but foj’ty feet 
from them, and it was im]>ossible to advance against their 
tire on this narrow path; this regiment therefore sheltered 
itself by digging out part of tlie. bank of the levee with their 
hands and remained there until darkness enabled them to 
retreat. The whole brunt of the assault was made by the 
two brigades of De Courcy and Blair, and one r(»gimonfc 
(Fourth low’a) of Thayer’s brigade, numb<‘ring not more 
than 6,000 men in all ; they advanced w ith the utmost gal- 
lanti*y right up to the Confedemte works, but ari ivc*d there 
they looked around and saw that nothing was coming to 
their support. The other tw’o brigades of Morgan’s divi- 
did practically nothing to assist them. Cut to pieces 
by front an<l cross tire, Jhi Courcv’s ami Blair’s men w’oro 
tinally forced to yield, and between li and 4 r.M. they fell 
back and recrosseil the levee. l)e (Jourcy’s brigade lost 
aboiit 70<*, Blair’s 74^1, and the Fourth low^a 111 men ; the 
losses in tln^ r<‘st (»f tlu* forct* amounted to less than 400, 
the exact total b(;ing 1,029, viz.: 101 killed, 082 wounded, 
and 756 mis.siiig. The batteries against which the attack 
was made were defended by only six niginumis of S. D. 
Leo’s brigade, wliich bjrmed a )>art of the original garrisou 
of Vicksburg under Martin L. Hmith. Their Joss was less 
than BK) men^ and the entire losst^s of the (Jonfciderates dur- 
ing the skirmishing of the 27th and 28th and tin; assault of 
the 20tli was only 57 killed, 120 wounded, and 10 missing ; 
total 187. 

Sherman’s troops remained in their positions close to the 
lake during the night of the 20th. He at first thought of 
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renewing the assault in the morning, but concluded that the 
position was too strong, especially as the enemy would now 
concentrate all his force upon the point where the attack 
liad been made. He therefore determined to hold his pres- 
ent ground, but send 10,000 men to try an assault higher 
up the river at Haines’ Bluff. Porter agreed to escort the 
transports and cover the landing, and the movement was 
fixed for the night of December 31st. The troops were 
selected and embarked during the night, and Sherman 
then returned to his original position, intending to engage 
the enemy there as soon as cannonading should be hoard 
above. At daylight, however, he received word that the fog 
W’as so dense that the bouts could not move, and the affair 
must bo postponed until the next night. During the day 
ho received further word from Porter that, on the next 
night, the moon would not set until 5.25 a.m., so that the 
landing could not be made in darkness. Porter considered 
the affair too hazardous under the.se circumstances, and it 
'was therefore abandoned. 

The position in which 8horman*s troops were now situated 
w^as extremely disagreeable and dangerous ; they w’^ero biv- 
ouacked in the low", maivshy, bottom land, where a slight 
rise in the river any night might sw’amp and drown the 
whole command ; the w’ater- marks on the trees ten feet 
above the ground had an ominous look, and all were of 
opinion that any further assaults were imi)ractical)le. Sher- 
man therefore determined to re-embark his men, and retiu*n 
to the mouth of tlm Yazoo Biver, wdiich was done without 
o])position from the enemy on Januaiy 2d. Here he met 
McCleruond, who had reached Memphis on December 28th, 
left on the 30th, and arrived at Millikeu’s Bend on Janu- 
ary 1st. He exhibited his orders placing him in com- 
mand of the river expedition, and Sherman immediately re- 
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linquished the command, and, in his own W'ords, ** subsided 
quietly into the more agreeable office of a corps com- 
mander,” with the intention to “ endeavor to make it a good 
one.” 

The project of a combined movement on Vicksburg, 
partly by laud and imi-tly by the river, thus ended in com- 
plete faibure. The failure was due to the destruction of 
Grant’s supjdies through the cow ardice or incapacity of the 
officer in command at Holly Springs, and to the fonnidable 
character of the Confedorato i)OKition for dcftuico, both of 
whicli were contingencies which could not have been fore- 
seen. Yet it cannot be forgotten that tlu^ Mississippi was 
o])enod from Cairo to Memphis in the most brilliant and suc- 
cessful raannor by the campaign from Fort Homy to Corinth, 
conducted iu rear of the river hy a united army ; that all at- 
tempts against Vicksburg by the river failed, and, after 
months of unsuccessful eiTorts through croidts and bayous, it 
was finally tak(ui by a campaign against its r(*ar, starting from 
the south of Vicksburg. It is tljen'fonx a question for dis- 
cussion W'hethor itwouhl not have be<‘n better to have estab- 
lished a base at Memphis, repaired the railroad south of that 
point, and advanced with every available man united in a 
single force, along the Missi.ssi])j)i (kmtral Railroad, for the 
purpose of bringing Pemberton to battle and crushing him. 
If he declined battle. Ins must cither have retreati‘d on Mo- 
bile, leaving Vicksburg free, or else have retreated into Vicks- 
burg, whence he could have been followed as far as Haines’ 
Bluff, and a base established there, as was done in the 
spring of 1863. The risks of such a movement were far less 
than in the final campaign from Brainsburg through Jack- 
son to Haines’ Bluff. It will be remembered that a dinnrt 
movement from Mempliis against the rear of Vicksburg W’as 
the one suggested by Grant in his letter to Halleck, of Oc- 
4 * 
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tober 26th, before he had any intimation of the plans of 
Halleck or the President. Grant, however, had only a lim- 
ited discretion in the matter, and the responsibility for the 
movements in December, 1862, whether wise or unwise, 
must rest with the authorities in Washington. While Grant 
approved, and even urged, the movement down the river, 
yet all other movements were rendered impossible by bis 
orders. 

There is one other feature which must be stated in order 
to comi)leto the discussion of this first movement against 
Vicksburg, and that is the co-operation exj^ected from New 
Orleans. No allusion lias hitherto been made to it, because 
there was no such co-operation, but it was fully intended 
tliat there should bo, and in nearly all of Halleck’s tele- 
grams to Grant in November and December, 1802, reference 
was made to the co-operation of General Banks. That offi- 
cer had lieen directed to supersede Butler in command of 
the Department of tho Gulf by orders issued on November 
9, 1862 ; and his instructions laid special stress on the im- 
poiiance of moving U]) at onco to open the Mississippi. 
Owing, how^over, to tho delay in collecting the reinforce- 
ments which were to accompany him, Banks did not sail 
from New York till December 4th, nor reach New Orleans 
till December 14th. A large pai*t of his foi’ce was immedi- 
ately sent up the liver, without disembarking at New Or- 
leans, to Baton Bongo, of which they took possession with- 
out resistance. But they ilid not feel strong enough to 
advance against Port Hudson until three months later. The 
troops on the lower Mississippi had, therefore, no influence 
upon the movements of December, 1862, against Vicksburg. 

The question of what was now to be done with the troops 
forming the river expedition cannot be more clearly stated 
than in the following words, taken from a letter wiitten to 
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Halleck by Shonnan, dated On boai*d Forest Queen, Jan- 
uary 5, 18t>3 ; ” 

** I reached Vickebnrg at the time apiK>intcd, landed, aiisaulted, and 
failed, Re-eml>arked my command unopposed and turned it over to 
my successor, General McClcrnanii. At first I proposed to remain 
near Vicksburg to await the approach of General Grant or General 
Banks to co-operate, but as (ien* ral MoOlernand had brotight intelli- 
gence, the first that had reachoil mo, that General Grant had fallen back 
of the Tallahatchie, and as wo could hour ift>l a word of General Banka 
below, instead of remaining idle I proposed wo should move our entire 
foret* in concert with the guidM>sfs to the Arkansas, which is now in 
boatuig condition, and reduce tlie Pt)Ht of Arkansas, wiicro seven thou- 
sand of tlie enoniy are intreindied and threaten this river. One boat, 
the Blue Wmg, towing coal lunges for the navy and carrying dis- 
pat<*he«, has l)cci’ ca|>turc<l by the enemy, and with that enemy on our 
rear and flank onr (^unnmiuicationK would at all times bo cndangensl. 
G<*ncrid McCiemand agreed, an<l Admiral I'ortor also ( hccrfully ns. 
sent<!d, and we are at tliis nnunent rn nmfr fur the Post of Arkansas, 
fitty miles up the Arkansas River.’* 

IMeClernand had assnmod formal ooininand on January 
4th, stylinp: his troojis f ho ** Army of th<^ Mississippi ** and di- 
viding thoiu into t\v<> (torps, tho first nndor Morgan oonsist- 
ing of Morgan’s and A. J. Smith’s divisions, and tlio socmid 
midor Shonnan, (consisting of St(*<d<*’s and Stuart’s (formrrly 
M, L. Smith’s) divisions. Th<; ontiro forco hdt Millikon’s 
Bend on the nth, and pnx’oedod up the Mississippi to tho 
mouth of White River, arriving tlion* on tin* Kth ; as(’ending 
that stream a few mihis they jiasstul through a eut-off into 
the Arkansas, and on the evening of the Dtli, they name in 
sight of the Arkansas Post, ealled Viy the Confedcjrates Foit 
Hindman. 

A portion of the Mi.ssi.ssippi squadron accompanied the 
transports as an escort. 1 luring the six months which had 
elapsed oince it left Vicksburg in July, 1862, this squadi'on 
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had been largely augmented, and it now numbered 11 iron* 
clads, 38 unarmored gunboats, 6 rams, and 15 tugs and des- 
patch boats, in all 70 vessels with a capacity of 1(5,905 tons, 
a force of 5,500 men, and an armament of 304 guns. 

Porter had with him on tliis expedition the following de- 
tachment from his squadron, viz. : 

DcKalb (formerly St. Lomu), Lieu ten ant-Commander Walker. 18 


Cincinnati, Lieutenant Bache 13 “ 

Louisville, Lieuttmant-Commander Owen 13 “ 

Monarch, Colonel A. W. Ellei Ram. 

Black Hawk, Lieutenant- Commander Brecse 8gnns. 

Lexington, Lieutenant-Commander Shirk 7 

Battler, Lieutenant-Commander Smith 6 “ 

Glide, Lieutenant Woodworth “ 


6^» guriB. 


Fort Hindman was a four-sided bastioned work, about one 
Imndrod yards on a side, built on a bluff about twenty-five 
feet above tlu^ river level, at a bond of the river where it had 
ail unobstructed view for over a mile in either direction ; it 
was supidemonted by a line of trench miming from one 
angle of the fort in a direction pcrj^endicular to the river for 
about a mile, where it termiiiabul in an impassable bayou. 
About a mile and a half lower down the river were some 
other trenches built on the levee. The entire armament 
consisted of two 9-iiieh columbiads, one 8-inch columbiad, 
and 14 field guns ; the garrison numbered about 5,000 men 
under command of Brig. -Gen. T. J. Churchill. 

MoClernand’s expedition proceeded up the Arkansas on 
January 9th, the gunboats in the lead, followed by Sher- 
man’s corps, and then Morgan’s, in transports. Late in the 
afternoon they halted about three miles below the fort, and 
began landing during the night. At noon of the 10th, Sher- 
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man’s coii)6 began the march, Steele's division in the lead. 
This division took a wrong direction, owing to ignorance of 
the roads, and was recalled during the afternoon, but did not 
rejoin its coqjs until the next morning. The other division, 
under Stuart, moved along the river bank, and found the 
outer defences on the levee abandoned, they being completely 
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enfiladed by the fire of the gunboats. Continuing its march, 
and arriving in tlie vicinity of the fort, iStuart/s division 
left the river, and moved olT to the right, Morgan's corps, 
which was following, came in on its left next to the river 
hank. Dnring the night, Sherman’s cor|)s took position 
about one thousand yards in front of the trenches, with 
his right resting on the bayou; Morgan, with three bri- 
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gades, being on his left, and extending to the river. One bri- 
gade (De CJourcy’s) of Morgan’s corps was left in reserve to 
guard the transports at the point of landing, and another 
(Lindsay’s), with four guns, had been landed on the other 
bank on the river, inarched across the neck of the bend, and 
taken position above the fort, so as to cut off all retreat up 
the river, and prevent the arrival of reinforcements from that 
direction. During the evening, the gunboats moved up 
toward the fort, and opened a vigorous fire, wliich did great 
damage. Their superiority in artilleiy was so great that 
the Confederates w'cro entirely unable to answer the fire. 
The troops x>a8scd the night in the position above men- 
tioned. 

On the morning of the 11th farther roconnoissances were 
made of tlie ground in fi-rmt of the oneiin ’s trenches, and 
the trooi)s were slightly inovinl so us to take the most advan- 
tageous i)laces for the assault. About noon, McClernand 
sent word to Porter that oveiy thing was ready, and asked 
him to begin the bombardmont of the fort, as i)reviously 
arranged. The gunboats then moved up the river to within 
a few hundred yards of the fort, and, at 1 p.m., opened 
fire with their GG pieces. The artillery of the fort was 
soon silenced, the larger guns being all destroyed, and the 
bombiiroofs being knocked to i>ieces. As soon as the sound 
of the navy guns was hoard, the field artillery, numbering 
about 45 i^ieet's, which was disi)osed in the intervals of 
Shenuan’s and Morgan’s line, immediately opened fire, and 
kept it up for the space of about half an hour. The ar- 
tillery then ceased, and tho iiifantiy rushed forward to the 
assault along tho whole lino. They had a distance of about 
four hundred yards to cross in order to roach the trenches, 
part of it open and j^art cut up by gullies and depres- 
sions, w^hich afforded a certain amount of shelter.. Their 
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progress was at first rapid, but they soon encountered a 
withering fire from behind the intrenchments, which stag- 
gered and sobered them, and retarded their progress. About 
3 P.M., Sherman sent word to Morgan that his left was very 
heavily pressed, and Morgan directed A. J. Smith to send 
three regiments to Sherman’s assistance, and sent l>aok word 
for De Conroy’s brigade to come up and join him. The 
firing, meantime, wtus kept up without any relaxation, and 
the Union troops gradually worked their way forward until 
they were within less than one hundred yards of tho in- 
trenchinents, and were pre])aring for a final assault, when 
the ciy ran along tho Confodenito lino, liaise tho white 
flag, by order of General C’hurtdiill. Pass tho order up tho 
line.” Churchill and his brigade commanders all deny hav- 
ing given any authority for such an order, and the origin of 
it cannot be traced. But tho flags appeared at several 
places at tho same moment, and both Sherman and Morgan 
gave orders to 0 (‘ase tiring, and sent aido8-de-(^amp into tho 
work. At tho same time they iiiovimI their troops close up to 
tho parapet in order to bo ]>n*pari*d for any omergomy, and 
Sherman directed Steele to move along the bayou around the 
loft of the enemy’s line, and j»revont any escape in that direc- 
tion, Sherman now entered tho treiiclu^s iii his front, and 
Morgan rode into tho fort, and both demanded a surrender. 
An awkward moment ensued, as one of tho brigade com- 
manilers opposed tf) Sherman refuso«l to suirender, claiming 
that the white flag had been raisetl without authority. A 
single shot might liavo produced great loss of life, but, for- 
tunatidy, Ixiforo any accident hap])oned, General Churchill 
arrived, and told this officer there was nothing to do but 
surrender, and he sullenly ordered his men to stacik arms. 
Churchill himself surrendered the fort to MoCiernand about 
4.30 iMtf. 
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The Confederates lost about 200 men in killed and 
woundedy and the number of their prisoners counted and 
sent North on the following day was 4,791. The Union loss 
was, 129 killed, 831 wounded, and 17 missing; total, 977, 
exclusive of 31 killed and wounded on the gunboats. Their 
trophies were the fort and everything in it, including 17 
pieces of artillery, large and small, and a very considerable 
amount of ammunition and subsistence stores. 

McClemand remained at Arkansas Post for the next three 
days, occupied in gathering up captured property, sending 
off prisoners, and destroying the fortifications. During this 
time he was in some doubt as to his future movements. On 
the 14th he had consultations with Porter and Sherman, and 
addressed letters to them stating his fixed intention to as- 
cend the Arkansas to Little Rock, and thence march against 
a force stationed at Brownsville, about midway between the 
Arliansas and White Rivers. lie was also in correspondence 
with the commanding officer at Helena for the purpose of 
securing his co-oj)eration in a movement to the interior of 
Arkansas, tho two exjieditions to act as a diversion for the 
Union troops operating in Missouri. But McClemand hesi- 
tated to ascend the Arkansas with his transports, as the 
river was falling and he might not be able to return. In the 
midst of his doubts a peremptory order from Gmnt arrived 
on the evening of the 14th, directing him to return forthwith 
to the Mississippi. It appears that on January 8th, while 
entering the White River on his way to Arkansas Post, Mc- 
Clemand had written to Grant stating his movements and 
the reasons for them. Besides giving the perfectly valid 
reason tliat the Post of Arkansas was a constant menace to 
the navigation of the Mississippi he hinted vaguely at the 
possibility of co-operating with Curtis’s force in Arkansas 
and creating a diversion for the troops in Missouri. Grant 
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received this on the 11th; he at once feared that McCler- 
nand might become involved in a campaign in Arkansas 
which it might require weeks to complete, and meanwhile 
his troops would be detached from the all-important object 
of capturing Vicksburg. He therefore wrote on the 11th to 
McClemand, disapproving of his project, which might an- 
swer for some of the purjxMes suggested but would have no 
bearing on Vicksburg, and directed him to return at once to 
the Mississippi unless he was acting under ordora from su- 
perior authority. At the same time ho tolegraphod Halleek 
that ** McOlemand has gone on a wild-goose chase to the 
Post of Arkansas,” to which Halleek replied on the follow- 
ing day, “You are hereby authorized to relieve General 
McClernand from command of the exj^dition against Vicks- 
burg, giving it to the next in rank or taking it yourself.” 
On the 13th Grant received a report from McClernand an- 
nouncing the capture of Arkansas Post, to which Grant re- 
plied directing him to return to Milliken’s Bend unless ho 
had some object not visible from a distance. McClernand 
received this on the 15t)i, and thereupon issued orders to re- 
turn. Bhi^niian embarked on the 10th and Morgan on the 
17th, and all united at Napoleon, at the mouth of the Ar- 
kansas, on the 17th. Hero they were joined by General 
Grant, who hod come down from Memphis to gain a i)ersonal 
knowledge of the course of affairs. After remaining two days 
he returned to Memphis to complete his preparations for re- 
inforcing McClernand, and the latter descended the river to 
Milli ken’s Bend. 

Before leaving Arkansas Post on the 16th, McClernand ad- 
dressed a private letter to the President, enclosing his cor- 
respondence wuth Grant, complaining in bitter language 
that “ my success here is gall and wormwood to the clique 
of West Pointers who have been persecuting me for months,” 
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and urging that his army ** should be made an independent 
command, as both you and the Secretary of War, as I be- 
lieve, originally intended.” It is doubtless an ungracious 
act to disapprove a man’s projects at the very moment of suc- 
cess ; nor can there be any doubt that the utilization of Mc- 
Olemand s force by a prompt move on Arkansas Post and an 
immediate return was a judicious project, and it was well 
executed. But the correspondence of January 14th, above 
quoted, shows conclusively that Grant’s perceptions were 
perfectly coi*rect, and that McClemand did not intend to 
stop at Arkansas Post but to initiate an independent cam- 
paign in Arkansas by going to Little Rock and beyond; 
which would have been indeed a “ wild-goose chase,” lead- 
ing to various complications and deranging all plans against 
Vicksburg by the abstraction of 30,000 men. It was fortu- 
nate that such a scheme was nipped in the bud. 



CHAPTER I\^ 


II A YOU EXPEDITIONS. 

The mime of events^ as narrated in the Iasi eliaptor, no 
less than his instruetions from Washington, now eoinpolled 
Grant lo direct his operations against Vicksburg by the river 
route, and to reduce everytliing east of Memphis to the do- 
fensivc. He dotermincsl to take command of tlio river expe- 
dition in j)erson, as authorized by Ilallock, and to reiiifoi’ce 
it with all available troops, ns directed by the latter’s tele- 
gram of Januarj' 7tli. Ord(*rs of the War Department, dated 
December 18, 18(Vi, had directed tbo trou])s in General 
Grant’s command to be organized into four army coriis, to 
be known as the Idth, loth, Ibtli, and 17th, and to bo 
commandi'd r(‘sj)e(?tively by Major-Geiu^rals McClornand, 
Sh<‘rman, Htirlbut, and McPherson. This organization 
was now effected. M(d!lc,rnand’s and Sherman’s corj)8 were 
already down the river. McPherson’s corps was formed 
of the divisions of Mc.lrthur, Logan, and (^in))y, the first 
of w’liicli was sent forthwith down the river, tlie other 
two being directed to march to Memphis and hold them- 
selves in readiness to embark on transports whenever or- 
dered. The remaining troops on the line of the Memphis 
and Charleston Itailroad, and in rear of it as far back as 
Columbus, composed Huribut’s corps. They were to re- 
main in observation and defend the points where they wore 
stationed. The troops in Helena and at other points in 
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Arkansas were also placed under Grant’s orders, and wero 
assigned to McClemand’s corps. A brigade nnder Ewing, 
just arrived from the north, was sent forward to Sherman. 

McClernand’s and Sherman’s corps meantime moved from 
the mouth of the Arkansas to Young’s Point, opposite Vicks- 
burg, with instructions to cut a canal across the peninsula. 
Grant had visited these troops at Napoleon on January 17th, 
and then returned to Memphis to hasten the movements of 
McPherson’s corps, and to give orders for the guidance of 
the troops along the Memphis and Charleston Bailroad. 
Prom Memphis on January 20th he reported to Halleck con- 
cerning the condition of affairs in his department and his 
plans for the future. From his conversation at Napoleon 
with Porter, McClemand, and Sherman, he had formed the 
opinion that the work of I'oducing Vicksburg was one of time 
and would require a largo force in the final struggle. His 
first inclination would have been to strike across the low 
lands of the Y^ozoo Delta from Milliken’s Bend, and come to 
the Yazoo above Haines’s Bluffs, thus turning the right fiank 
of the Confederate position ; but this plan w^as out of the 
question at the present time, for the low lands in the Delta 
were all under water. He therefore considered it necessary 
to get below the city in order to use his troops effectively, 
and as the best means of accomplishing this he proposed to 
cut a canal across the peninsula opposite Vicksburg, but in- 
stead of following the line of Williams’s canal, he intended to 
start the head of it higher up stream at a point where the 
current impinged with more velocity, and to have the lower 
end of it debouch below the bluffs at Vicksburg, so that the 
canal should not be enfiladed by the batteries. By the aid 
of this canal he expected to go past Vicksburg and land on 
the east bank of the Mississippi. 

All this was written by Grant before he had ever been at 
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Vicksburg. The canal scheme seemed feasible from what 
he had heard, and the authorities in Washington approved 
higlilj of it. Halleck telegraphed back to pay pai*tioular 
attention to the canal, for the President attached much im< 
portance to it. Grant’s views of the value of the canal, 
however, changed veiy quickly after his arrival on the 
ground. 

In this same report of January 20th ho announced his in- 
tention to command in person the troops on the river, un- 
less otherwise directed. After remaining a week longer at 
Memphis, and receiving no ordei*s to the contrary, he loft 
for Vicksburg and arrived there on the 29th, assuming com- 
mand on the 30th. McClernand protested vigorously 
against this, but Grant had amphj warrant for his action 
and merely forwarded his i>rotest to W^ashington, whence 
nothing more was heard of it. On his arrival at Young’s 
Poinl, Grant found the 15th (Jorps stretched across the penin- 
sula, working hard at the canal, and its right flank resting 
on the river below Vicksburg ; the 13th Corps and one divi- 
sion of the 17th w ere on the hdt of the 15th. Porter was 
present with a fleet of gun-boats. Uiioii examining the line 
of the canal Grant ** lost all faith in its ever leading to any 
practical results.” It was on the same lino that had been 
previously excavated, except tliat its upper end had been 
slightly deflected in the hope of catching the current. It 
was “ at right angles with the thread of the current at both 
ends, and both ends were in an eddy, the lower one coming 
out on the bluffs completely commanding it. Warrenton, a 
few miles below, was capable of as strong defence as Vicks- 
burg,” and the enemy had turned his attention to that point. 
He therefore ordered other routes to be x)rospected, although 
the troops were still kept employed on the canal, as it was 
not yet considered advisable to abandon it entirely. The 
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other routes were,’ first by way of Yazoo Pass (nearly oppo- 
site Helena) into the Coldwater, Tallahatchie, and Yazoo 
Kivers, so as to get at the enemy’s rear beyond his right 
flank at Haines* Bluff ; and second by way of Lake Provi- 
dence, on the Louisiana shore sixty miles above Vicksburg, 
into Bayou Macon, the Tensas, Washita, Red, and Mississippi 
Rivers, by which the enemy's rear might be reached beyond 
his left flank at Warrenton. 

It will be seen that Grant’s army was in the low bottom 
lands of the Mississippi, the roads of which were submerged 
in places to such an extent as to prevent all movements over 
them. Vicksburg, in his front, was unassailable, and the 
problem was to turn its flanks by means of canals, creeks, 
and l)ayous. By the Vicksburg Canal and the Lake Pj ovi- 
dence route it was intended to turn the enemy’s left flank ; 
by the Yazoo Pass route and a route subsequently attempted 
through Hteole’s Bayou it was intended to turn his right 
flank. The efforts of the army throughout the mouths of 
Pebruaiy and March were directed with imremitting and as- 
siduous labor to these flanking projects. They will be de- 
scribed in turn. 

The work on the canal was lu’osocuted, mainly by Sher- 
man’s corps, from January 22d to March 7th. Dredge-boats 
were brought to assist the labors of the troops, and it was 
planned to excavate a canal sixty feet wide and nine feet 
deep. The excavation was nearly completed when, on 
March 7th, the river rose suddenly, broke down the barrier 
at the upper end, and flooded the whole peninsula, driving 
the troops on to the levee to escape drowning. The direc- 
tion of the canal was such, however, that this body of water 
simply flooded its banks, but produced no scour through 
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it. After this, work was oontinned for abont two weeks by 
the dredge>boats, but the Warrenton batteries soon got the 
range of the latter so accurately, that they were driven off, 
and work on the canal was then abandoned. The canal 
scheme was a failure. 

It is a most singular fact that the project upon which 
such a vast amount of labor was unavailingly expended in 
the midst of the war, has since been substantially accom- 
plished by nature, at a time w'hoii it was not desii-ed, and in 
a manner which has caused great disaster, and threatens ab- 
solute destniction to the town of Vicksburg. “Grant’s 
Canal” can still be traced in the low ground opposite Vicks- 
burg, in a narrow ditch, wdth two or three feet of stagnant 
water; while the Mississippi flows through the peninsula, 
just south of the former railway terminus called De Soto, in 
a channel a mile wide, and at times one huuilred foot deep, 
leaving Vicksburg confronted at low water by a bar of mud, 
completely cutting off all access to the river. For several 
years after the ww, the current gradually cut away the 
shore of the peninsula near De Boto, until it was finally less 
than one hundred yards in width on eithtu* side of the rail- 
road embankment. On the afternoon of April 27, 187G, this 
embankment gave way, and the water broke through the 
peninsula; the next morning a steamboat passed through 
the break, and the next year the break was the main channel. 
The result has indicated the point “ where the current im- 
pinged most strongly,” and where tlie canal should liave 
been located to insure success ; but it was a point where 
the Confederate batteries had such complete control in 1863 
that no working party could have lived under them for a 
moment, nor could any transport have passed through had 
the canal been completed. 

The Lake Providence project seemed at first to be more 
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promising. It wonld have been a long and tedious route, 
had it ever been used, as the distance from Lake Providence 
to the month of Bed Biver is over 200 miles, and from there 
back to Vicksburg by the Mississippi, 150 miles more ; but 
it might liave been useful in sending reinforcements to 
Banks, had such a movement proved feasible or advisable. 
With the navigation of the Bed, Washita, and Tensas Bivers 
there was no difficulty, nor did Bayou Macon offer any seri- 
ous obstacle to tho passage of boats. But between Bayou 
Macon and Lake Providence — ^a distance of about six miles 
— the only connection was by a small stream known as Bayou 
Baxter, which, aV>out midway of its course, spread out into 
a broad cypress swamp in which the stream was lost. The 
operations necessaiy to make this route navigable were to 
clear a channel through this swamp, to dig up the stumps 
of trees with whi(;h it w^as tilled, and to cut a hole in the 
levee opposite Lake Providence. 

Upon his aiTival at Young’s Point, Grant had immediately 
sent an officer to reconnoitre this route, a brigade of McAr- 
thur’s division of McPherson’s corps accompanying him. 
His report being favorable to the success of the undertaking, 
Grant went to Lake Providence in person on Februaiy 5th, 
and from there sent orders to McPherson at Memphis to 
bring his entire corps to the same x)oint and prosecute this 
work vigorously. Lack of transports, however, delayed Mc- 
Pherson for nearly three weeks, and on his arrival he found 
the work of clearing a channel through the swamp much 
more serious than had been anticipated, the cutting of 
stumps below the surface of the water being very difficult in 
the absence of proper tools. McPherson continued to work 
at it throughout the month of March. The levee was cut 
on March 18th, and the water imshed through Bayou Baxter, 
giving a very good channel with two exceptions, viz.: there 
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were twelve or fifteen stumps under water which could only 
be out by a sawing machine, and there was a shoal at the 
point where Bayou Baxter entered Bayou Macon, which 
could be removed in a few days by dredging. With these 
obstacles removed the route would be navigable for boats 
having a draught of six feet. McPherson so reported at the 
end of March, but by this time Gi*ant liad formed plans for 
moving south from Milliken’a Bend by land. The Lake 
Providence scheme was thus of no avail. 

The Yazoo Pass project was the most favorable of all, and 
for a time gave promise of definite results. Nearly opposite 
Helena the distance from the Mis8issij)pi to the (loldwab r 
is only ten miles in a straight line, and along this lino mns 
a winding bayou called the Y'azoo Pass. The Coldwatcu’, 
Tallahatchie, and Yazoo Kiv(‘rs an^ all navigable for light- 
draught boats, and through this Pass in former times was 
the direct route from Memphis to Yazoo City. Tlio bottoju 
lands being, however, lower ilian tlui surface of the Missis- 
sippi in high water, some years prior to tlu? war a substan- 
tial levee, nearly 100 fec^t thick and 18 feet high, had 
been built across the Y'azoo J^iss in order to reclaim the 
overflowed land. This destroyed the us(j of this Pass as 
a navigable route; it was now desire<l to restore it, and 
the problem was simply to cut the levee and allow the 
water to resume its former course. Col. Wilson of Grant’s 
staff had been sent from Young’s Point on February Ist to 
cut the levee, and Gen. Gorman, commanding at Helena, 
was instructed to lend him any assistance reciuired. The 
levee was cut by exploding a mine in it on February 3d, and 
the w^ater immediately rushed through in a torrent. 

On the 7th the current had so far subsided that a gun- 
boat was able to enter the Pass, when it was discovered tliat 
although the cliannel was deep enough it was greatly ob- 
VIII.— 5 
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structed by overhanging trees, large numbers of which had 
been felled by the Confederates within the last few days. 
The Pass as well as the Coldwater ran through a dense for- 
est, and it required but a few minutes’ labor to cut down 
trees, forming obstructions which could not be removed in 
several days. Additional trooi)8 were at once brought over 
from Helena and set to work removing these obstructions, 
but it was not until the 21st that they were sufficiently 
removed to allow vessels to reach the Coldwater. Mean- 
while, on receiving favorable reports from Col. Wilson, Grant 
had issued orders on February 15th, to the commanding 
officer at Helena to send Ross’ division through the Pass 
into the Coldwater, Tallahatchie, and Yazoo Rivers, to test 
its availability for the movement of a large body, and to 
destroy the railroad bridges on the Y^allabusha at Gre- 
nada. Porter had sent four light-draught gunboats, two 
iron-clads, and one ram to acconq^any the troops, protect 
the transi)orts, and destroy any Confederate boats on the 
rivers. For lack of pro2)er boats Ross did not leave Helena 
until the 2-‘3d. It required six days for his men to force 
their way through the Pass, but they entered the Coldwater, 
with boats more or less damaged, on March 2d. By this 
time Grant had received a further report from Wilson, 
dated February 24th, announcing the Pass as open, and 
navigable for vessels under 180 feet in length and of pro- 
I)ortionato beam. Grant thereupon determined to attempt 
to utilize this route for a large force, i)ossibly his entire 
army, in order to eifect a landing above Haines’ Bluff; 
and on March 5th he sent orders to McPherson, who w^as 
nearest to the Pass, to move his whole corjis in that direc- 
tion as soon as transports could be obtained. Quinby’s di- 
vision, just arrived at Lake Providence from Memphis but 
not yet disembarked, was to return at once to Yazoo Pass ; 
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the large transports were then to be sent back to bring 
Logan's division and subsequently McArthur’s; and J. E. 
Smith's division, then ready to embark at Memphis, was to 
be stoi)ped at Yazoo Pass. This would give McPherson five 
divisions, or about 30,000 men, with which lie was to make 
his way down the Yazoo and effect a lodgment at Yazoo 
City. Simultaneously a cavalry division was to move east 
from Helena, and another, from Hurl hut’s command, south 
from La Grange, to lireak up the enemy’s communications 
east and south of Grenada. 

While these preparations had been making by the Union 
army and navy, the Confederates had been by no means idle. 
Their pickets and spies along the river gave them ju’ompb 
and accurate information of each departure of troops from 
Memphis, and of the movenuuits of ti’ansjiorts from point to 
point. When McClernand n^turued to Young’s Point, on 
JaiiuaiT 22d, tlu*y feared an attack upon Warrenton, and 
made preparations to meet it. But they we rt^ e(|ually vigi- 
lant in regard to the Yazoo. As eai ly as rTaiiuary 23d, troops 
were sent from Grenada to obstruct the Yazoo Pass; this 
Avas a week before Grant had even thought of this route. 
At Haines’ Bluff, a raft, \vhich had already boon con- 
structed, W’as coiivsiderably enlarged and strengthened ; de- 
tachments w^ere also sent to cut the levees above Young’s 
Point, and flood the country whore McClernand’s troops 
W’ere bivouacked. Nothing w^as left undone to obstmet and 
hinder the enemy’s apiiroach. Not only Jefferson Davis, 
but several of Pemberton’s subordinate commanders W'cro 
native Mississippians, personally familiar with the country 
they were defending, and their knowledge enabled them to 
anticiiiate any possible plans of the Union commander. 

At the same time considerable changes wore made in the 
position of the Confederate troops, which about this time 
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were disposed as follows, viz., at or near Vicksburg, about 

25.000 men (of whom 20,856 were reported fit for duty), 
under Stevenson, guarding the defences from Haines* Blufi 
on the right to Warrenton on the left ; at Grenada, about 

20.000 men (15,590 for duty), under Loring, charged with 
guarding the Yazoo ; at Jackson and other points were de* 
tachments not brigaded, amounting in all to perhaps 4,000 
men, making a total effective force of about 40,000 men. 
Johnston had returned to Chattanooga during the latter part 
of January, but still exercised a general supervision over 
affairs on the Mississijjpi. Pembei’ton kept his headquarters 
at Jackson, whence he could go to Vicksburg or Grenada, as 
required, in a few hours by train. Van Dorn, with all the 
effective cavalry, amounting to about 6,000 men, had been 
ordertul to report to Bragg in Teimessots and during the 
month of Fcbi-uary ho marched 2>ast the Union left at Cor- 
inth to Columbia, Ttmn. 

Constant roq)orts wcr(», received by Pemberton of the prog- 
ress of the Federal troops and boats in cutting the levee at 
Yazoo Pass, and removing the obstructions in the Pass. As 
soon as ho heard that boats had entered the Coldwater, ho 
sent orders to Loring, at Grenada, to proceed at once to the 
mouth of the Yallabusha, taking enough troops with him to 
defend that j^oiut. A few heavy guns were sent by boat up 
the Yazoo to assist him in the defence. Loring reached 
Greenwood with two regiments on Februai'y 2l8t, and imme- 
diately ai^proved the selection, just made by an engineer 
officer, of a site for a fortification at a point about five 
miles below the mouth of the Y^allabuaha. At this point, 
the Tallahatchie and Yazoo Rivers are only 500 yards apart, 
and by holding the narrow neck of land between them, all 
passage down the Tallahatchie would be prevented, while 
the Yazoo and Yallabusha Rivers remained oj^en for the 
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Confederate boats carrying supplies to Grenada. Tho con- 
struction of a line of works, called Fort Pemberton, was at 
once begun, and a raft was prepared to block the navigation 
of the Tallahatchie. Keinforcements and artilleiy also ar- 
rived, and on March 10th the earth-and-cotton parapets 
were in a good state of defence, mounting eight guns, and 
defended by about 2,000 men. 

The Union gunboats and ti*ansj)orta arrived in front of 
this position on the 11th. The troops consisted only of 
Ross* division, numbering about 4,000 men, it having 
been impossible tt) obtain transports of a i)roper size to 
convey any of McPherson’s corjis. The journey through 
the Pass and down tho Cokhvator and Tallahatchie had 
been one of extraordinary difficulty, in consequence of the 
overhanging trees and other obstructions in the naiTow 
channel, and the fleet moved veiy slowly — only a few miles 
a day. All opportunity for suqwiso was thus lost. Tho 
ground in front of Fort Pemberton was ovorflow^ed so that 
tho troops could not approach the fort. It could only be 
attacked by the navy, and the gunboats moved forward and 
opened fire on the 11th. A few' casualti(»H were HUstaincMl 
on either side. On the following day a batteiy was con- 
structed on a piece of dry land, about 800 yards from 
tho fort, and, on the 13th, the bombardment W'as renewtid. 
The fleet suffered considerable injury, and inflicted almost 
none upon the fort; it thus became evident that furtlnu' 
progress on the Yazoo expedition was at an end, and in a 
few days it started back up the Tallahatchie. On the 21st, 
about midway between Fort Pemberton and the mouth of 
the Coldwater, it was met by Quinby with one brigade of 
his division. This officer had arrived at Yazoo Pass from 
Lake Providence on the 8th, and had disembarked his divi- 
sion on the shore near Helena, nearly all his transports 
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being too large to enter the pass. After waiting here six 
days and despairing of receiving a sufficient number of 
small boats for his whole division, he had finally taken the 
few boats he had with him which were suitable for navigating 
the Pass, and had started forward on the 14th with one bri- 
gade. He encountered the same difficulties that had delayed 
Koss, and his boats were equally injured in this extraordinary 
navigation. On meeting Boss, Quinby assumed command, 
being the senior officer, and at once turned the whole expe- 
dition back again to Fort Pemberton, arriving there on the 
23d. A feeble fire was opened by the gunboats on the same 
afternoon, but nothing was accomjjlishod by it. Quinby 
had hoped to find a landing-place for his troops while his 
transports were sent back for tho rest of his division, but in 
this he was disappointed. There was no ground suitable 
for camping or moving any large body of men. He then 
formed a i)lan to move around the east side of Fort Pember- 
ton, crossing the Yallabusha on a pontoon bridge, and thus 
cutting the communications of the fort and compelling its 
surrender. He sent a boat back to Helena on the 27th to 
bring the bridge materials, but it w^as met on the way, about 
April 1st, by another boat bringing an order to abandon 
the whole expedition and return to the Mississippi as 
quickly as possible. Grant had found that it would be 
impossible to procure the necessary number of light-dmught 
boats to carry a large force into the Yazoo by this route, 
and had notified McPherson, about the middle of March, 
to send no more troops after Quinby. On the 28th, the 
Steele’s Bayou expedition having returned without suc- 
cess, Grant had determined to bring his entire force to Mil- 
liken’s Bend, and had sent orders to McPherson to recall 
Quinby at once. Quinby’s entire force withdrew from 
Fort Pemberton on April 5th, and the Yazoo Pass project 
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thns followed the fate of those at the canal and at Lake 
Providence. 

While it had been in progress, Grant had received infor- 
mation that the Confederate troops at Grenada had been 
sent to Yazoo City and Greenwood, and that these troops 
were being reinforced by others from Vicksburg. It looked 
for the moment as if Boss might be surrounded by supe- 
rior forces, his precarious line of water communication 
banicaded, and his entire command captured before as- 
sistance could reach him over the same route that he had 
travelled. It therefore became necessary to take prompt 
measures to relieve him, and, in reconnoitring for this pur- 
pose, in company with Porter, Grant discovered a route by 
which he thought he could not only relievo Ross, but per- 
haps also effect a landing for a large body on the Yazoo. 
This led to the fourth, and last, of these abortive projects, 
which “was known as the Steele’s Bayou Expedition. 

The route proposed was up the Yazoo to Steele’s Bayou, 
up that bayou, about forty miles, to a small cross creek, 
known as Black Bayou, through that into Deer Creek, and 
up Deer Creek, about thirty miles, to another cross creek, 
called Rolling Fork, through that to a comparatively large 
stream, called the Sunflower, and thence, down that stream, 
about fifty miles, coming into the Yazoo about midway be- 
tween Haines’ Bluff and Yazoo City. The entire distance 
from Young’s Point to Haines’ Bluff by this route would 
have been nearly 200 miles. Porter and Grant recon- 
noitred the route as far as Black Bayou, and were con- 
vinced that with some slight cutting of trees, it would be 
navigable for any class of river steamers. There was a 
depth of five fathoms of water in Steele’s Bayou. But the 
difficulties of the route were in the two cross bayous. Black 
and Bolling Fork, where the channel was not wide enough 
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for a boat to tnm, and where axemen could quickly barri- 
cade the channel by felling trees across it. It was hoi>ed, 
however, to get into the Sunflower before the Confederates 
w*ere aware of their approach. Once in that stream nothing 
could prevent the descent of the gunboats. 

On his return from the reconudissance, March 16th, Grant 
ordered Sherman to take a part of liis corps and thoroughly 
reconnoitre this route, with reference to its adaptability for 
moving a large force. Porter was to accompany him with a 
fl<iet of live iron-clads, four mortar-boats, and two tugs. 
Sherman immediately put one r€^giment, the Hth Mis- 
souri, many <.)f whose men w'ere boatmen, on board of two 
boats, w'hieh were plai*i>d at his diHiK)sition, and sent them 
into SU^ele’s Bayou to nuiiove trees, etc., while he ordered 
three regiments of Stuart’s division to go up the Missis- 
8i))pi, and disembark at a |Kunt above Milliktm’s Bend, 
whore the Mississippi and Sterle’s Bayou are only a mile 
ajiurt. I’he next day, 17th, Sherman started after Porter on a 
tug, and overtook Inm just after he had passed through Black 
Bayou. The gunboats had been greatly delayed at this 
]»oint by trees, drift-w<.H>d, etc*., and had made but four miles 
in twenty-four hours. Port-c'r continued his movement, and 
Shenuan rc4unied to hastcm fonsard his triH)ps ; which were 
brought up in relays by the two boats as far as Black Bayou, 
and tlien disembarked to move forw’ard by land. I*orter 
proceeded at the rate of about half a mile an hour during 
the 17ih and IHth, and at evening of the latter day w'as 
within a few miles of the Rolling Fork. No enemy had yet 
been seen, but on resuming work on the 19th, smoke was 
seen through the woods in the direction of the Sunflower, 
and soon afterward shells began falling from the same direc- 
tion. Porter lauded a force of seamen to prevent any ad- 
vance against him, but they were not strong enough for the 
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purpose, and were obliged to re-embark that evening. Dnr< 
ing that day and the next sharpshooters swarmed through 
the woods, ])ieking off any men who showed themselves on 
the boats or attempted to remove obstructions, cutting down 
trees in front and in roar of the ships, and sinking a ooal> 
barge to oUstruot tlie ch&nel. Porter’s situation now be- 
came most critical. The Confederates had heard of the ex- 
}>editiou the day after its departims and had iiumediately 
dis|)atched a brigade of infantry, and several pit*oes of artil- 
leiy from Haines* Bluff up tht< Sunflower. Tln^so liad ar- 
nved at tlve junction of tin* Sunflower and K«dling Fork, 
erecttMl a battery there, ami were )>r<*j>aring to ]uvks in rear 
of Porter, comi>letely obstruct the chanm*!, ami capture his 
entire force. Porter realized liis situation, ami was even 
meditating the dentruction of his vessels, and tin* escape of 
his men through the swamps to the* "Missishippi ; but before 
doing this ho sent a negro back through the swam]) to in- 
form Sherman of his critii*al comlititm, and to ask the assist- 
ance of his troops at tin' earliest possibh' monumt. Hlier- 
man iT»ceived the message during the night, and immediately 
sent forward the men with him, about 8(H) in number, and 
then went back alom* in a canoe io ims-t the rc*iimindcr and 
hurry them forward. He im*t the latter on boats during 
the same night, and the boats imim*4liat<*ly inereased their 
H|>eed, ami came crashing forwani through the trees, n*gard- 
less of damages, until Anally tlnur prr>gresH was arrested 
in Black Bayou. Here Sherman disembarked his men and 
pushed forw’ard by laml, picking his way through tlic cane- 
brake by lighting eandles. Porter was already in retreat on 
the 21st, when the advam-e <'olumn came to his relief ; Sher- 
man, with the scicoml column, was but a few miles in rear, 
when at noon of tliat day he camo in contact with a force of 
Confederates, who retreated after a short akirmish. The 
b* 
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hitter had passed around Porter’s boats, and between Sher- 
man’s columns, and were prei)aring to permanently block 
the channel, in ac<3ordance with the i>lan already mentioned, 
W'hen Shonnuu arrived just in time to prevent it. Sherman 
now went forward to meet Porter, from whom he learned 
the state of afTairs, and the hOpelessuess of any further 
efforts. They then turned back ; but the gunboats had to 
back out, stern foremost, all the W’ay to Steele’s Bayou — 
thirty miles — and they were three days in passing over this 
distance. Sli(‘i-niaii’8 troops finally regained their camj^s op- 
positti Vicksburg on the 27lh. 

Grant w'OH gr(*atly disappointed at the failure of this his 
fourth effort to find souks way to reacli solid ground on thtj 
flanks of the Vicksburg ]>o.sition. Kvery i>ossible route by 
bayous and crci'ks in tlie v\h(>l<j bottom land between A'ieks- 
burg and Mmiiifiiis had now* lunni tried, and all without suc- 
c(‘KS. He tlu'i'efoie issued ordera to M(*C’lernand on Mareh 
2fith to move t<;\vard tlie lirtle hamlets of liichmoud and 
Kew’ ('arthagi*, with u \iew to iimking his way to the Missis- 
sij»pi at some j»oint below the batteries at Warnuitoii and 
Grand Gulf, which formed the left flank of the enemy’s 
position at Vicksburg. At the sume tiim* he addressed a 
lettt»r to Porttu’, stating the nature td* this moveiiKuit, and 
huggestijig that the gunlHuits be srnit juist the batteries at 
Vicksburg to act against those at Gniml Gtilf, and cover a 
landing in that vicinity. l\>rtcr rejdied at once, expressing 
liis eutirtj willingness tv> c<»-o}M'rat<5 in any ]M>ssiblc maimei', 
but stating that once the gunboats were below Vicksburg it 
would be imjjossible for them to return. In tliat case there 
would not be enough vessels left to ]»roteet a lauding on the 
Vazoo near Haines’ Bluff, .slumld Mich a movement become 
desirable. Before abandoning all efibrts, therefore, to reach 
luurd grouud by w ay of the Yazoo, Grant determined to make 
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a recounoissance of the position at Haines* BlnfT, which he 
did on a gunboat in company with Porter and Bhennan on 
April 1st. Tljie result of this recoiinoissanco was thus stated 
by Grant, in a letter to Porter dated A])ril 2d : “I am satis- 
fied tliat an attack upon Haines* Blutf would bo attendc'd 
with immense sacrifice of life, if not defeat. This, then, 
closes out the last ho|)e of turning tlie enemy by the right. 
. . . Having, then, fully determinctl upon operating from 

New C’arthage, citln‘r by the way of Omnd Gulf <n* Warren- 
ton . . I renew my request to prepare for running the 

blockade at as early a day as ]»o8sible.’* 

Giant was now at the tiiniing-jioint, not only of this eam- 
X>aign but t>f his whole eareer. lie had not tluMi the worlil- 
renowned fame with which we have so long lam aeeiis- 
tomod to associate his name ; at that tiiiie lu‘ ()ecMij)i(*d a po- 
sition in jiopnlar estimation similar to that held by Hooker, 
Jtosecraus, and Banks, win) tlnei eoimnainh'd the oilier j>rin- 
ci])al armies, and like tlneu In' was on trial. Ib> had gained 
a great vietory at F<ut l)on<‘ls«)n, and he had fouglit a most 
despi'inti* battle, wlii^ h was in»t a defeat yet lianllya vietory, 
at Shihili in tin- jn'evinus y« ar. But for twt'lvo inontlis he 
had aj)parently <loue nothing, the defen<*o of the Memphis 
and C’hariestou llailroatl uinl its attendant batth^s of luka 
and Corinth having made but little ini}>rt>HHioii ou the pub- 
lic mind. For the last three months his army had been lost 
to sight ill the overflow’ed swamjis of the Mississippi, wlimieo 
came rumors of “abortive exp<;ditions, eamp fevers, and dis- 
satisfaction. Many people Mc^re beginning to believe that 
Grant belonged to the same dreary edass of failurc?s as IMc- 
Clellaii, Burnside, Fremont, uinl Buell, and they importuned 
the President to relieve him. It was a gloomy jieriod. The 
war had l>een in progress for two full yi^ars, and as yet the 
Koith hud gained no really decisive victory except at Fort 
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Donelson. During tlie preceding summer the Army of the 
Potomac ha<l been driven back into Maiyland, and the Army 
of the Cumi>eiiand to the Ohio River. Both armies had par- 
tially regained their ground, and then everything had come 
to a standstill for months; in trying to break which the 
Army of the Potomac liad only incurred renewed defeat and 
slaughter at Fredericksburg and Chancelloi’sville. Such 
W'as the geiit^ral situation, and in Grant’s particular opei-a- 
tions the jjrospeot was as unpromising as everywhere else. 
He was on a wrong trail — that was erident to eveiy one ; and 
it would nut have been dilTicult to prove tluit the responsi- 
bility for it did not rest upon Grant. But Grant’s mind <lid 
not run in llio direction of arguing responsibility upon other 
]>eoj)le’s shoulders. He was aeeiistoined to take things as 
th<‘y were and to devott' liis whole energies to making the 
best of tlnuu, Ht? bad now ft>r two months tried every eoii- 
eeivablo jdati for crossing tlie low' lands of the Yazoo Delta 
and rcMudiing tlui high ground bc*yond tho enemy’s right 
Hank. They had all failed. "What shouhl now bo done? 
Three ]»laiis only were* possible. First, to assault the enemy’s 
batteries. Second, lo go back to Miunphis and reeoiiimenee 
a oainjiaigu along the "Mississipiu Central Railroad. Third, 
to find a way through the swamps oppositt* Vi(‘ksl)urg, cross 
tho Mississippi near Grand Gulf, and operate against the 
roar of Vicksburg, tnisting to victory for su]»plies. 

The first j>lan would lead to slaughter and almost certain 
defeat. The second was th** only plan which could be jus- 
tified by general military principle’s. It was urged by Sher- 
man in a woll-know’ii h’tter, quoted at length in his inemoii*s, 
but it was not neecqded by Grant Ix'cause in this particular 
instance those ))olitical necessities which always override 
purely military reasons demanded an advance and forbade 
anything which might have the a))pearance even of turning 
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back. The third plan was full of dangers and risks ; lack 
of success in it meant little less than complete destruction. 
If it did sucoeeil, however, the success would be comjdeto 
and decisive, and to Grant’s mind the emergency se^uned to 
l>e one which warranted the risk, though he was well aware 
of its des)>erate nature, which nothing but success W'ould 
ever justify. The third plan was adopted ; and from it first 
Vicksburg, and then Chattanooga and Appomattox followed 
in regular succession. 

The final project thus determined upon was to open up a 
series of circuittms bayous running from ^Millikt'ii’s Bend, 
and also from the vicinity of Young's Toint past llichmond to 
New’ Cartilage, on the west bank of the !Mississi])pl, about 
thii*ty miles below Vicksburg.* Water was to lx* h*t iiitt> 
this system by (fitting a canal from Diickport utxir Young’s 
Point, and troojvs ami supplies w<'re to bo forwanled on flat - 
boats and barges, urgent recpiisitum for which had bc'cn 
made on the Quartermaster at St. Louis. A force of at 
least JlO.OtK) men was thus to be asseinbhsl at Ntuv C’ar- 
thage, and at tin* same time the gunboats ami a nnmlx'r of 
tnuiMports were to bo run past the butleri<*s. All being 
assembled at New C^irlhage tin* troops wcue to bo embarki*d 
on the transports ami Hat -b<»ats, and wor»^ to atta<’k Grand 
Gulf, after its batteries had beiui silenced by the gunboats. 
Once in possession of Graml Gulf, the whole army was to he 
brought over and the cainjniign proseeiitod in n^ar of Vicks- 
burg along the Big Black. 

Orders were acconlingly given to begin w'ork on the canal 
at Duckport, to open the bayous, recxuinoitro and r<*jmir 
the roads along them, make the necessary bridges, colhsrt 
8U}>pUeH, and bring McPherson's corps and all tither avail- 


> See Map feeing I age 135. 
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ablo traojiH to Milliken’s Bend. At the name time Bteele’s 
divinion of Sherinan’n o.or\m was sent up the river to Green- 
ville, about one hundred and fifty miles above Vicksburg, 
wIhu-o it disembarked and marched through the countiy 
along Deer Creek as far down as liolling Fork, collecting 
subsist enco for its own use, destroying all supplies of any 
value to tlie enemy, and distracting the latter’s attention 
f]*om tlie main movemtjnt toward New Carthage. 

Wiihi tlie work was being j)ros<‘cnted on the canal, Oster- 
haus’ division of MeCnernaud’s c'orps was gi-adually feeling 
its way toward New (Urtliage, Hiclimond was occu 2 >ied on 
March Jllsi, and New (!arthagc on April Oth. Osterhaus 
skirniisluid on the way with a small dtdaehmeiit of cavalry, 
reinforiH'd on April 4ih by tbrei^ regiiumts of infantry from 
Grand Gulf, whi<‘h did little or nothing to retard their prog- 
n*RS. 

Ih'tvviu n April 12lh and l lth, the feasibility of this route 
having been estaliiislieil, the remaining divisions of McCler- 
mind’s <’orj).s took up the mareb from Milliken's Bend for New 
(Jarthagi*, but owing to the necessity of making and repair- 
ing roads through the soft, black soil, and of constructing a 
large number of bridges over various minor bayous, the 
march was so much delayt'd that it was the liOth of April be- 
fore the corps «*ould be assembled. 

Ou the night of Ajiril Itlth the gunboats ran j^ast the bat- 
torit's of Vicksliurg. This was not an tintrie<l exi>eriment. 
On the morning of February 2d, the mm Queen of the West, 
commanded by C’ol. (’buries 11. Kllet, had run the gaunt- 
let ill broad daylight, the intention to run by just lad’ore 
dawn having been fnist rated by some aeeideiit to the ma- 
chinery wliieh caused a slight delay. This vessel was in no 
way armor-jdaled, iiiul her only protection was found in 
bales of cotton. Bhe was under file for fifty minutes and 
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was struck twelve times, had one gun dismounted and de- 
stroyed, and her cabin knocked to pieces, but slio sustained 
no damage impairing her eflicieney. On the way slie at- 
tempted to ram the Confederate vessel Vicksburg, lying a'; 
the levee, but in this she was only j)artially sin^eossful. Slu^ 
then proceeded down the Mississippi, in company with the 
transport De Boto, to the mouth of Ked Kiver ami uj) that 
river for some distance, capturing several tmnsports convey- 
ing Confederate su]»]*lu‘8. 

On the night of February i;Uh, the gunboat Indianola, 
under Lieut. -Com. G*‘orge Brown, alst> mn batteries 
with iHU'feet 8UC(‘ess, and proet‘t*dc‘d down tin* river to a-ssist 
the Queen of the West, Ju.st afttu* ])asHing Nateliez, on l\‘b- 
niarv Kith, she met a small steamboat eanying (.^d. I'll let 
and a |K)rtiun of his crew. Fillet rt*ported that the Qutuui 
of the West had engaged a Confc‘dtnate battery in lied Ilivtn* 
on the 14t.h, and in the midst «d* th(» engagement had run 
aground and betm abandoned, 21 per-nons t>i* ln*r crew being 
captured. With the r(‘.si lUlrt had at lir.st eseaptul in the 
lie Soto, but this boat had run into tlie banh in a fog, and 
broken ofl* Iut rudder, lie had tle-n m I. iin* to her and 
abandoned her, transf<*ri ing Itis lutm to tin* <*aptuie,d boat 
New Km, and witii her making good hi^ eseuju'. In the 
same boat lie jn-oeeiMle.l up tlni river, ninnijig past th(’ bat- 
Uiries at (iraud Calf, and finally reuehiug thtj vicinity of 
VicksV)urg. 

The Indianola remained in the vieinity of lied llivor for a 
few days, and then began to retrace her stejis up tlui river. 
The Confederates lia<l (piii'kly raiMe<l and repaired tin? Queen 
of the We.st, and witii this ves.sej, the rum W(?bb, whieh ha<l 
been for some time in Ib^d lliver, and two smaller bfiats 
protected by cotton— making a fleet of four vessels in all — 
they cautiously followed the Indianola from point to point 
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np ihe rivor, and, on the night of February 24th, just after 
passing Grand Gulf, they steamed np rapidly to the attack. 
The Indianola vas encumbered by coal barges, but imme- 
diately turned to meet them, and a very severe engagement 
followed, lasting an hour and a half. The Indianola was 
superior in armament to all the other vessels combined, but 
the night was very dark, and her guns could not be used 
effectively. The Conhulerate vessels relied upon ramming, 
and ill tlio course of the engagement the Indianola received 
seven severe blow^s, the last of which hdt her helpless and 
in a sinking condition. Ib^r guns were then thrown over- 
board, and she was nin ashore, where her officers and crew 
W(*n! surrender'd. 

This left the (Confederates again in command of the river 
navigation between Viekslmrg and Port Hudson, but on the 
night of March 14th, Farragut pass<Hl thc^ batteries at Port 
Hudson — as will bo sub.seijueiitly «les<*ri])(*d— with the Hart- 
ford and a small v<\ss<‘l called the Albatro.ss, with which he 
arriv<‘d below Vicksburg on IMarcli 39th. He considered 
those two vcsst'ls insuflicient to maintain the blockade of 
Ked Kiver, and he therefore de-sirtul that Porter should send 
one iron-clad and two rams below' Vicksburg, to assist him 
in that onteii)riH{', as w'ell as to break uj) the batteries near 
’Warrouton, which were inereasiiig in strength at that time 
from day to day. Porter was then absent on the Steele’s 
Bayou FiXiH'dition, but Brig. -Gen. A. AV. Ellett, commanding 
the Marine Brigade, offered to assume the resiwnsibility of 
sending two rams. These vessels, the Lancaster and Switz- 
erland, started to nin jiost the Vicksburg batteric^s before 
daylight on March 25tli. Owing to delay— as in a previous 
case — they w’ciit past in broad daylight, and one of them, 
the lioncaster, was blown up by the enemy’s shells and com- 
pletely destroyed, w hile the Switzerland was very seriously 
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disabled. Farragiit was thtis obliged to return to the Ited 
Kiver without the assistance of any of Porter’s vesscds. 

The result of these vaiious attempts, successful and un- 
successful, justified the belief that suitable vessels could 
run the gauntlet of the batteries without very great risk, 
provided proper precautions were taken as to the time of 
passage, and the protection of unarmored boats by cotton. 
Porter, therefore, had no hesitation in determining to run 
past with his iron-clad fleet, as soon as Gmnt had deciiled 
that it would not be necessary for them to return up streuni. 
Preparations were made to iindertako tlie passages on llio 
night of Ai)ril ItUh. At ton o’clock on that night, the flt'ct 
cast loose from its moorings at the mouth of the Yazoo 
River, and slowly steamed down tlio Mis8i8Hii>pi. l\)rtor 
led in his flag-ship, the Benton, followed at short distances 
by the Lafayette, with the captured vessel Price laslied (*n 
the starboard side, then by the Louisville, Mound City, 
Pittsburg, and (’arondelet. Three transports, the Forest 
Queen, Silver AVave, and Henry Clay, protected by cotton 
bales and loaded with army supplies and ammunition, fol- 
lowed next, and the gunboat 'ruscumbia brought up the rear. 
Each vessel had a barge in tow, carrying ten thousand 
bushels of coal. The Benton roumied the point at Vicks- 
burg a few minutes after eleven o’clock, and was almost im- 
mediately discovered by the Confederate batteries, whii li 
opened fire vigorously. At the same time the torch was ap- 
plied to hou.ses and other inflammable material on both 
banks of the river, thus lighting up the entire scene of ac- 
tion. Each vessel was under fire for about half an hour at 
Vicksburg, and a few minutes at Warrenton, the entire du- 
ration of the cannonade being about an hour and a half ; 
and in return each one jmured its brf>adsidc into the strec.^ts 
of A'icksburg as it went by within a few yards of the shore. 
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About 2 A.M. the fleet pulled up and anchored at New Cw- 
thapfii. It was found that every vessel had been struck a 
number of times, but the amount of real damage was sur- 
ju'isingly small ; a few coal barges had been sunk or lost in 
the m^iloe, and the trana|)ort Henry Clay had been aban- 
doned by her crew in a i>anic, after which her cotton had 
taken fire from a bunting shell, and she had burned up. 
With these exceptions, there w^as no damage done that 
could not be j*epairod in a very few days. The only casual- 
titjs were ten or twelve men slightly w’ounded. 

Grant had gone to New Carthage on the 17th, and having 
seen that the j^assage of tlu* fleet was a complete 8U<‘ec*ss ho 
returned to Mil like, n’s B<‘nd to hasten th«» movements of his 
army. It was impossible to move his tror>ps by barges and 
flat-boats througli the sysb'in of bayous, as had been oiigin- 
uHy intended, partly because only a small number of barges 
liad been reccnved, and partly Is'cause the canal and bayous 
\v6ro not yet ready for navigation. Water had been let into 
the canal, near l>nckj)ort, on April 13th, hut mmdi work still 
nunained to bo done in dredging out the bottom, trimming 
the banks, cutting trees, etc. Gmnt, tlierefore, determined 
to move on by the road.s until the canal should be ready, 
but, in fact, it never was of any st?r>T[ce. On the 22d, it had 
been dredged out so tliat small stt'arners passed through it as 
far as Kichmond, but a <hty or two hitt*r there was a sudden 
fall of several feet in the river, and it was rendered totally 
useless. The troops were, therefore, forced to make the 
movement by laud, constructing several miles of corduroy 
roads for the artillery and wagons; and the supplies were 
sent partly by the roads, and partly by transports ranning 
}>a8t the batteries. 

On April 20th, the final orders were issued for the move- 
ment across the peninsula. MoClemand's corps formed 
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the right wing, McPherson’s the centre, and Sherman’s the 
left wing ; and the troops were to move across in that order, 
following each other as rapidly as the narrow road would 
^lermit. At that date, McOlernand's corjw* (four divisions) 
was assembled along the road near New Carthage ; two divi- 
sions of McPliei-son’s corjxs wore already at Milliken’s Bend, 
and the thinl was on the way down the river from liiiko 
Providence ; two divisions of Sheniuin’s corps were mnir 
Duckport and Young’s Point, and the other division (Steeh‘’H) 
was under orders to return from Gn^enville. 

McPherson’s loading divisions were immediately put in 
motion towanl Kichmond, and six more transports wer(» 
loaded with supplies, and protected with ct>tiou to pass tho 
batteries. Tliey took twelve barg<»H in tow, and wi*re imuined 
by voluiitoers from tln‘ army, mainly from Ijogan’s division. 
They made the passage on th«> night of Ajnil 22d, live of 
them getting througli safely, ami one, loaded with hospital 
stores and ai)i)lianees for the wonmhsl, being sunk. Having 
seen these vessids safely .starietl, Grant movtid liis head.'|uar- 
tei*s, on the li‘»d, ovtT to Smith’s plantation, near New (’ar- 
tUage, to take pjusonal eontnd of the movements for erossing 
tlie river. When Ik* arrivtnl he fonml that New ('arihigo 
was still surrounded by wabT, and was <*ntirely UTmuitaldo 
for coiuJonLnitiug a large fon*e. MeC’lernand had already 
been reconnoitring to find a suitablo point lower down tho 
liver, and had discovercsl a road leading fn)ra Bmith’s plan- 
tation around Bayou Vidal to Perkins’ plantation, about 
eight miles below New Carthage. By repairing this road, 
and building about two thou.sand feet of bridges over cross 
bayous, it would be practicable h>r moving the army. Or- 
ders were at once given fi»r putting this route in order. 
Porter had math* a re<!onnoissaii<ro of the baUei ies at Gnind 
Gulf, on tho 22d, and l>eiug convinced that they sliould be 
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attacked l>eforc they became any stronger, he had called 
upon McClemand for troops for this puq>ose. Osterhaus* 
division ha<i accordingly been embarked on the morning of 
the 23cl, but it was not thought that this was sufficient, and 
it was dermined to aw'ait the arrival of more transports. On 
tlio 24th, Grant made a reconnoissance of the same batteries 
in comjiany with Porter. He found the batteries to be very 
strong, and tlie distance from Perkins' plantation to Grand 
Gulf was so groat (ov<ir twenty miles) that W'ith his limited 
transportation ho did not fetd justified in attempting an 
attai'k from his jircsotit ]>osition. It was noot^ssary to seek 
a point still farther dow'u tin' river, near enough to Grand 
Gulf to enable tho transj>orts to make frequent and rapid 
trips in feriying the frooi>s across the river when a landing 
should be effiujted. MeCUernand was, therefore, directed to 
reconnoitre in s<mreh of a road to such a point, and he dis- 
covered one leading around another bayou, called Luke 8t. 
Joseph, to a hamlet, emailed Hard Times, just above the bend 
on which Gi*and Gulf is situated. While this route was 
luMug examiiuMl, work on the bridges bidwoon Smith’s and 
I’tu'kins' plantations was prosecuted with the utmost vigor, 
BO that on tho 27th the whole of McGlernand’s corps was 
assembled at Perkins', On the following day, two divisions 
of this cori>s were moved dow’U to Hard Timo.s by the river, 
the transports returning at once for the other tw'o divisions. 
At the same time, ^IcPherson's two divisions, Logan in the 
lead, were moving by the land route from Smith’s around 
Bayou Vidal to Perkins', and from Perkins' around Lake St. 
Joseph to Hard Times. On the 29th, everything was in 
readiness for the long-exj>ected crossing of the river, and on 
that day an attack was made by the gunboats uj)on the bat- 
teries at Grand Gulf. 

Before describing this, it will be necessary to refer to the 
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course of events on the Confederate side during this month 
of April, in which Grant's army had been so laboriously 
threading its way through the overflowed lands opposite 
Vicksburg. On the last day of March, Pemberton's return 
showed the {mper strength of his command to be 82,318 
men, of whom 61,495 were present, and 48,829 fit for duty 
on that day. This effective force of 50,000 men, in round 
numbers, was divided into three principal commands. The 
first, consisting of about 22,000 effectives, commanded by 
Maj.-Gen. C. L. Stevenson, occupied the main Vicksburg 
position, extending from Haines* Blull* on the right to 
Grand Gulf on the left. The second, consisting of over 
16,000 effectives, commanded by Maj. Gen. Frank Gardner, 
garrisoned the fortifications at Port Hudson. The third, 
consisting of 7,(KK) etfectiveg, under Maj.-Gen. W. W. Lor- 
ing, was stationed at Fort Pemberton, Grenada, and other 
points in that immediate vicinity. In addition to these 
three main l)odies there were some 4,0(M) or 5,(M)0 men sta- 
tioned in Northern Mississippi, in observation of Hurlbnt’s 
troops on tlie Memphis and Corinth Uailroatl Tin* distanco 
from Fort Pemberton to Port Hudson is two hundn'd miles 
in a straight line, and tliis was certainly a long line for fifty 
thousand troops to hold, even when well fortified ; but they 
had some advaiitag(^s in being on dry land, with railroad 
and telegraph facilities, while their advei-saries were iu the 
swamps, depending entirely on water transportation. The 
left flank of the Vicksburg iio.sition was at Grand Gulf, a 
point about thirty miles by land below Vicksburg, and pos- 
sessed of very nearly the same natural features as that city. 
Pemberton had given orders to occupy and fortify it on 
March 5th, at a time when it seemed very probable tliat 
Grant's canal would prove a success. The troops sent for 
this purpose consisted of the Missouri brigade of six regi- 
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mentB and four liatteries, numl>ering in all about 2,500 men, 
and commanded by Brig. -Gen. J. S. Bowen. When McCler- 
nand*8 troops began to aclvanco from Kichmond to Kew 
Carthage, skirinishing with a small detachment of cavalry, 
Bowen sent three of his regiments aeros-s the river to hold 
them in chock, or at least observe their movements. But 
neither Bowen nor Pemberton attached much importance 
to this operation and both discredited the rumors that it 
W'as being conducted by a large force. Pemberton’s atten- 
tion W’as principally directed to his right fliink ; the Yazoo 
Piws expedition had hardly left the viciiiity of Port Pem- 
berton before Steele’s division made its a)>p<;arance on Deer 
Creek, and Pemberton f<iar<;d a renewal of the attempts to 
turn his right flank. Bumors began to arriv(‘, moreover, 
from Mem plus that (Iraiit had deteriaiiHsl to abiiiulon his 
operations against Vi<?ksburg by the river, and was about to 
return to Memi»hiH and th<*nce reiiifon^e llosecrans in Ten- 
nessee, or else bt*gin another campaign southwai'd on the 
high land. Pemberton, in fact, was very much in ih)ubt as 
to Grant’s intentions; his telegraphic rojH>rt of April 9th to 
the Adjutant-General in Itiehuiond stated that tho enemy 
was constantly in motion, that his principal efforts were ap- 
parently directed against Deer Creek on his right, for which 
provision had l>een made, and that there were rumors of 
a movement across tho peninsnla on the west of the river, 
which were not credit(‘J. A few days laiv>r lie rect‘iv<>d re- 
new'cd information that a large )»art of Grant’s army had gone 
up the river '(El let’s Marine Brigade, numbering about *2,<K)0 
men, had in fact been ordered to tho Tennessee) and that 
steamers had been sent down to bring the rest. I’emberton 
communicated this intelligence as a certainty to John.ston, 
and quickly received in reply an order to send rtunforcemente 
to Chattanooga. There had just arrived at Jackson two bri- 
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gadeR, soon consolidated into one, numbering 4,000 men, who 
had been ordered from Port Hudson to Vicksburg, on receipt 
of intelligence that Banks had gone to the Ked River coun- 
try. These troops (Buford’s brigade) were immediately put 
on the CATS for Chattanooga, via Meridian and Mobile. On 
the next day, Ai)ril 14th, Johnston ordered more troops to 
be sent to him, and Pembei*ton designated Vaughn’s bri- 
gade from Vicksburg and Tilghman’s brigade from Gre- 
nada. This force, numbering about 4, 000 men, was or- 
dered to proce<}d via Jackson as soon as tmnsportation could 
be had. Hardly Ixad I’eiuberton given his orders, howt'vcr, 
before information began arriving from Vicksburg that the 
report of Giant’s return up the river was a mistake. On tho 
15th, therefore, Tilghinan’s brigade was haltinl at Jackson, 
and Vaughn’s near Vicksburg: the other two brigades wore 
already on the way. M<‘anwhile some KkirnnBlu)S had tak('n 
place across the river, and Bowen had rej)orted from Grand 
Gulf that the movement there began to look serious; but 
Stevenson, w ho was in command at Vi(*ksbnrg, w'as of a dif- 
ferent opinion, believing that the attack would be made on 
the Yazoo. Pemberton himself was at Jackson, fifty miles 
from the river, and of course had to rely ni)on his subordi- 
nates for information. On the 17th, h(>w(‘ver, cam«‘ thenew’s 
of tho passage of Porter’s flc*et. This rpiic^kly setthid tho 
question of any retreat uj) the river, and Johnston w’as at onco 
njipealed to for the return of the troops on the way to Ten- 
nessee. Green’s brigade at Edward’s Station W'as ordcjred to 
reinforce Bowen at Grand Gulf, and Bow'on was ordered 
to withdraw his infantry deta<*hmeiit from across tho rivfjr 
immediately, if it was not alrea<ly too late. It suctM^tnled in 
crossing the river tliat night. Johnston ordered tlie Port 
Hudson troops back to Pemberton, but some of them had 
already reached Chattanooga, and the rest were strung along 
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the roftd at Atlanta, Montgomery, and other points. It was 
April 22d before they reached Mciidian on their return. 

By this time fresh complications had arisen, in eonpe- 
qnenco of the movement of Union columns, reported to be 
very strong, southward from the Memphis and Charleston 
liailroad. Pemberton was at this time very deficient in cav- 
alry, nearly all of that arm in his department having been 
sent, under command of Van Dom, to Tennessee, where they 
were operating in conjunction with Bragg*s army. Pember- 
ton’s requests to have them returned had all been answered 
to the effect that their services were indisjH'nsable in Middle 
Tennessee. Consequently, he was unable to keep track of 
the expeditions which were now reported to be rapidly ad- 
vancing south wartl through the State. 

In fact, one of the most thoroughly successful cavalry 
raids of the whoh* war was now in progress. It was com- 
manded by Col. B. II Grierson, of the Gtli Illinois Cavalry. 
With his own ami two other regiments, about 1,7(K) men in 
all, he left La Orange on April 17th and moved directly 
south. Northern Mississippi was at that time garrisoned by 
about 1,(X)0 men, under Brig. -Gen. Chalmers, who were 
posted behind the Coldwater; and, in order to occupy their 
attention and prevent them from interfering with Grierson, 
a small force of infantry was sent out from La Grange and 
another from Memphis. 

Grierson thus got a good start, and moved rapidly througlj 
Eipley and Pontotoc, following the roads about twenty 
miles west of the Mobile and Ohio Bailroad. On the 21st, 
having reached a point midway between the villages of 
Houston and Starksville, he detached one regiment, umler 
Col. Hatch, to lm»ak up the railroad between Columbus 
and Macon, and then make his way back to La Grange. 
Columbus was garrisoned by more than 2,000 men, and 
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Hatch had a veiy brisk engagement there, losing 40 men ; 
after which he retreated up the mil road, destroying it at 
Okolona and Tupelo, thence returning through liiplev, 
where he had a brush with Chalmers, and reaching La 
Grange on April 26th. Grierson meanwhile continued his 
own movements without any delay, striking the Vicksburg 
and Meridian Itailroad, at Newton Station, on April 24th, 
and destroying several miles of it w'est of Meridian. Thence 
he moved to the southwest, crossing Pearl Kiver at Gcorg<‘- 
town, and destroying the Jackson and New Orleans Ilailroad 
at various points Wtween thirty and forty miles south of 
Jackson. On the 28th, a skirmish took place with a small 
detachment of cavalry sent out from Grand Gulf; after 
this had been driven off, Grierson moved rapidly down tho 
New Orleans Railroad, skinnisliod with some of tho troops 
sent out from Port Hudson, but avoided tho main body of 
them, and, finally, on May 2d, reat*h<Ml the Union eamp at 
Baton Rouge. With a force numbering barely 1,0(K) men 
(after Hatch had been drdaehed), ht' had ridden entirely 
through tho State of Mississippi, marching 600 niiles in 16 
days, had destroyed between fifty and sixty miles of railway 
and telegrapli, and a large amount of other property, Juul 
captured a number of liorses and mules, and had inllieted 
on the enemy a greater loss than ho had himself suffmed. 
But, far more important than all this, ho had distracted tho 
enemy’s attention in an extraordinary degree at a most crili- 
cal moment. Grierson had been in motion on Pemberton’s 
rear at the very time that Grant was making tho final pro* 
X>arations for the attack or crossing at Grand Gulf, i.e., 
during the last ten days of April. Being so short of cav- 
alry, Pemberton w’as unable to keep tra<fk of Grierson, and 
the most exaggerated rumors were current of his presence 
in a dozen places at onoe. At the same time, the slight de- 
VIII.— « 
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monAtration from Memphis against Chalmers* force on the 
Coldwater was magnified by rumor into an advance in large 
force in the direction of Grenada. Pemberton was thus 
obliged to send out expeditions in all directions to try to in- 
tercept this handful of bold troopers. One brigade was taken 
from Fort Pemberton and sent toward Grenada ; Tilghman’s 
brigade, which had been stopped at Jackson en route to 
Chattanooga, was also sent back toward Grenada ; Buford’s 
biigade, which had just reached Meiidian on its return 
from Chattanooga, ■was sent up toward Columbus ; Adams* 
brigade was sent out from Port Gibson toward Jackson ; 
Chalmers was sent across toward Okolona, with the idea of 
intercepting Gritu’son when he should return ; finally, a 
large ]mrt of the garrison of I»ort Hudson moved out and 
lay in wait for him. Not one of all these various expedi- 
tions succeeded in coming up with Grierson, more than to 
excdiango a few shots witli skirmishers; and by calling out 
so many men, and by cutting the railroad west of those at 
Meridian, Grierson assisted voiy materially in diverting at- 
tention from Grand Gulf, and in delaying the movement of 
troops to that jilaoe. Ptunberton, however, had become 
convinced, as we have seen, that the movement in that di- 
rection was serious, and he had ordered Green’s biigade 
from Edward’s Htation as a reinforcement. On April 28th, 
he received word from Bowen that “transports and barges 
loaded down with troops are landing at Hard Times.” On 
receipt of this, Tilghman was immediately recalled from the 
direction of Grenada to Jackson ; Buford was directed to 
march around the break in the railroad at Newton Station, 
and come to the same place ; another brigade (Gregg’s) was 
ordered up from Port Hudson, and Stevenson was directed 
to hold 5,000 men in readiness to move at a moment’s notice 
to Bowen’s assistance, whose force, including Green’s bri- 
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gade, nninbered about 4,700 men. None of Stevenson’s 
men were, however, actually 8ent> for Pemberton did not 
think tliat the movement was yet sufidciently developed, and 
was not entirely convinced that it was not a feint to cover 
an attack in the direction of Haines* Bluff. This was the 
condition of afiairs on the Confedetate side on April ‘28th. 

At 7 A.M., on April ‘29th, Porter’s squadron left its moor- 
ings at Hard Times, and slowly steamed down toward Grand 
Gulf. Immediattdy in rear c»f it acre all thti tmnsports 
and flat-boats availabhs loaded with all the men they could 
carry, which was three divisions of McC’lemaiid’s coiqw. 
These remained just out of rang«\ above the jioint opposite 
Grand Gulf. Grant was on a tug in tlje middle of tlio 
stream, where ho could follow closely the progress of the 
fight, and send in his tror>ps whenever the fiivomblo mo- 
ment should arrive. Porter’s squadron consisted of the 
following ves.sels: 


Benton, Li«*ut<»njiiit-rommaiidt*r J. A. lO^una. 

Lafayette, ('aptuiu II. Walltf 10 “ 

Lotiuiville, Lieutenant-(^;tllmau<Jcr K. K. Owen I.'J ** 

Tu«ciinil>ia. Lteutenant-Comraainier J. VV. Shiik “ 

Mound t'ity. Lieutenant ('^»mman<ler Byron VVjlKon l-'i “ 

Oarondelet, LieuU'nant J. M. L. Murphy 13 “ 

Pittsburg, Lieutenant W, U. Hoel Ill “ 

Total 81 gun«. 


The ve8.scls averaged about six hundred tons ea<‘h. 

Grand Gulf w'as an insignificant village, the river terminus 
of a few miles of railw’ay running to Port Gibson. But it 
was situated near the mouth of the Big Black Kiver, which 
was navigable for several miles, and behind it rose a shaiqi 
line of bluffs, attaining a height of something over a hun- 
dred feet. Just above the village these bluffs come close to 
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the water’s edge. They were fortified by a strong line of 
earthworks, forming two principal sets of batteries, one 
above and one below the landing, the two being connected 
by a trench or covered way for infantry abont a thousand 
yards in length. Work had been prosecuted diligently on 
the batteries during the seven weeks which had elapsed 
since the troops had occupied this point ; they were now 
nearly completed but were only partially armed, containing 
in fact only thirteen guns, eight of which were of the cali- 
bre of thirty-poundor PaiTots or less. They were but a poor 
match for Porter’s eighty- one pieces, many of them 11-inch 
Bahigrens or 6-inch rifles. The cannonade opened about 8 
A.M., and kept up furiously and without intennission until 
1 p.M. By that time the Confederate guns were silenced, 
and their batteries were somewhat ploughed up by the 
2,5(X) jirojectiles which Porter had sent against them. But 
the troops had lost only 3 men killed (one of them being 
Col. Wade, Chief of Artillery) and 15 wounded. On the 
other hand, Porter had lost 19 killed and 56 wounded, and 
his vessels had received several hundred shots. The Tus- 
cumbia had been hit 81 times, many of the shells penetrat- 
ing her thin plating and bursting inside ; she was so badly 
damaged as to be unfit for service for .some time. The Ben- 
ton had boon struck 47 times and had lost 26 men, and the 
other vessels had received minor injuries. 

It was very evident that although the few Confederate 
guns wore temporarily silenced, the batteries were just as 
capable of resisting assault as befi>re the bombardment be- 
gan — their guns, in fact, resumed firing later in the day — and 
the infantry parajjet was pi-actically uninjured for defence. 
It was impossiblo to bring frail transports, loaded to the 
gunwales with men, in front of batteries which had held 
their own against iron-plated gunboats. Grant, therefore, 
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determined to move still farther down the river and effect a 
landing which would turn the dank of these batteries ; and 
as soon as Porter withdrew — about 2 p.m. — M cClemand 
was ordered to land his men at Hard Times and march them 
across the point opposite Grand Gulf, coming out on the 
Mississippi at De Shroon’s xdantation, al>out throe miles down 
the river. As soon as it was dark, Porter wimj reipiested to 
renew the bombardment, under cover of wliich the trans- 
ports all slipjied by with veiy little damage, and tied up at 
De Shroon’s. McClemamrs entire corps was in that vicin- 
ity at daylight the next morning. 

Grant liad at iii-st intended to move down as far as Kod- 
ney, from which point it was known that a road led to Port 
Gibson, and thence to the various }>oints in rear of Vicks- 
burg, but during the night he learned from a negi'o that 
there was a good road leading to I*ort Gibson from a land- 
ing-place called Bniiusburg, just bcdow the moutli of Bayou 
Pi€*rre, and only five miloH ludow De Sliroou’s. Grant deter- 
mined to effect a en»ssing at this place. At daylight on 
April 3()th the transports and gunboats were all brought 
into recpiisition to ferry the tr<K*ps at’ross, and by noon the 
whole of McCUernaiid’s corps - four <li visions, numbering 
over 18,000 men — were on the east bank. There were no 
Confederates in sight, and it was most important to get 
pos.session of the bluffs, which are hero about three mih‘S 
back from the rivei*, as quickly as jiossible. But for Bom(» 
uiie.xplained reason rations Imd not been issued to McCJler- 
nand's corps before landing; their w'agons had been left 
away back at Perkins* two days before, ami it was known 
that the first advance beyond the river would necessarily 
be mad€! without them. Nevertheless the usual throe days* 
rations in haversacks liad not yet been issued, and a delay 
of four hours occurred on the bank just after landing iu 
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order to diBtribute them. This delay at snch a critical 
period might have been disastrous, but fortunately it was 
not so ; and at four o’clock McClemand took up his line of 
march, Carr’s division in the lead. At sunset he reached the 
bluffs, and finding no enemy, pushed on during the night 
towanl Port Gibson. About oae o’clock in the night Can'’s 
heading brigade met the enemy al)out ten miles from Bnains- 
burg and four from Port Gibson ; a slight skirmish ensued, 
after which the whole division lay down on their arms until 
daylight should enable them to reconnoitre the ground and 
the force in front of them. 

Tliese troops were a jjortion of Green’s brigade, which 
had been hastily dispatched from Grand Gulf by Bowt^n on 
the afbirnoon of the libth. Immediately after the bombard- 
ment of Grand Gulf on Uu‘ 2‘.lth, Bowen had telegraphed 
the result to Pemberton, and stat<Hl the urgtuit necessity for 
prompt reinforeeinent. Huj wires then faihnl to work, and 
nothing more was heard from Bowcui until the afternoon 
of the 30th. Pemberton became alarmed at this, and 
teJegraph(^d Stevenson to send at once tlie 5,000 men he 
had previously ordered to be held in readiness. These 
W'ere Tracy’s and Baldwin’s brigades, and they left Vicks- 
burg for Grand Gulf late on the afternoon of the 29th. 
Pemberton also ordered Tilghmaii to collect all available 
troops in Jackson — about a brigade — and })rocecd to Ed- 
ward’s Station, and there await further orders. Pemberton 
was at first somewhat disconcerted by reports from Steven- 
son of tlio presence of Union troops at Haines* Bluff, 
where Sherman with one division of his corps, escorted by 
eight gunboats, was making a vigorous demonstration, in 
pursuance of orders to that effect given by Grant on the 
27th. But Stevenson expressed himself as being ready to 
meet *any attack at that point, and it soon became evident 
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tbAt the important move was at Grand Gulf. Late on 
the afternoon of the 30th, Pemberton received word from 
Bowen that 3,000 Union troops were within ten miles of 
Port Gibson at 3 p.m. of that day, and that more were still 
landing at Bruinsburg. On receipt of this, Pemberton gave 
orders to his detachments at Grenada, Columbus, Meridian, 
and other points to come at once to Jackson ; after which 
he took the train for Vicksburg. Tracy’s brigade reached 
Grand Gulf on the afternoon of Ai)ril 30th, and Baldwin’s 
brigade came in during the night, the men of both brigades 
in a jaded condition from hurried marching. Green’s bri- 
gade, as already stated, had been sent from Grand Gulf to 
Port Gibson on the afternoon of the 30th, and its advance 
had met Carr’s dmsion on the road to Bruinsburg soon after 
midnight. Tracy’s brigade came to his assistance a littlo 
before daybreak. 

On the morning of May 1st, the Confederates were discov- 
ered posted across tin* roads, about thret‘ miles west of Port 
Gibson. At this j)oint the road from Bruinslmrg divides 
into two roads, which, <li verging nearly at a right angle, curve 
around and unit<' at INirt (iihsou. Gr(*eii’s brigade was 
posted across the soutlu'rn road and ’J’nu'y’s across the 
northern. The count n.' was extreim ly rough and unsuita- 
ble for manuiuvres, being composetl of short, sb^ep hillsides, 
following no regular system, and separated from ttach otlu^r 
by ravines, filled with a dense growth of cane and under- 
brush. Carr’s, Osterhaus’, and Hovey’s division of McChu- 
nand’s corps were all on the ground at daylight, and A. J. 
Smith’s diWsion was so close behind them that it reached 
the field at 7 a.m. Logan’s and Quinby’s divisions of Mc- 
Pherson’s corps were crossing at Bminsbiirg during the 
night of the 30th and the following morning, so that it was 
certain they could be relied on during the day, if necoMary. 
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There was an abundance of force present ; the only difficulty 
wag in bringing it into action on such difficult ground. 

At 5.30 A.M., McClernand oj>ened the battle by sending 
forward Osterhaus* division on the left along the northerly 
road. His leading brigade (Garrard’s) was quickly met by a 
hot fire from Tracy’s Confederate brigade, and its advance was 
chcicked. The other brigade (Sheldon’s) having then come 
to its assistance the Confederates were slightly diiven l}ack, 
but soon made a stand, and Osterhaus’ division was unable 
to make any further j)rogre88 until late in the afternoon. On 
the right, (Jarr’s division moved forward at 6.15 a.m., one 
brigade ( Benton’s) on tlitj right of the southerly road, and the 
other (Stone’s) on the left of it. Their routes lay through 
broken country covered with dense underbrush and their 
progress was slow. The enemy (Green’s brigade) was posted 
in an advantageous ]>ositiou on a commanding ridge. In 
advancing, Benton’s and Stone’s brigades had diverged from 
each other, leaving a gap, into which Hovey’s division was 
ordered about 7 a.m. The two brigades of this division 
worked their way laboriously forward through the cane and 
underbnish, and finally came within one hundred and fifty 
yards of the Confederate ridge, where a battery was posted, 
W'ell supported by infantry. A determined assault w'as then 
made by llovey’s division, and Benton’s brigade of Carr’s 
division, and the ridge was carried, two pieces of artillery, 
three caissons, and 400 prisoners being captured. Green’s 
brigade then fell back toward Port Gibson. 

Bowen had sent a short report to Pemberton from Grand 
Gulf early in the morning, stating the probability of an en- 
gorgement ; after which orders were given to Baldwin to 
move his brigade to Port Gibson, and to Cockrell (tempo- 
rarily in command of Bowen’s owm brigade of Missouri 
troops) to move to Port Gibson with three regiments, leaving 
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the other three posted resi^ectively at Groiul Gulf, at Thomp- 
son's Bluff on the Big Black, and at the Grindstone Ford 
on Bayou Pierre. Bowen then rode over to Port Gibson, 
reaching the battle-lield at some time before 0 a,m. At the 
latter hour Baldwin's brigade passed through Port Gibson, 
and about a half hour later Green was driven bai'k, as already 
stated. Baldwin was immediately ordered to form a new’ 
line about a mile in rear of (treen’s first position, and 
Green’s brigade was re-formed and sent oven* to the assistance 
of Tracy on tlio northern road. CAX'krtdl arrived about noon, 
and two of his regiments were sent to .support Baldwin aiul 
oni> to support Tracy. 

Hovey’s atid darr’s divisions jmshed on as rapidly as the 
ground would pt*rmit in pursuit of Grc‘en’s brigade, and early 
in the afternoon they came under tln‘ lire of Baldwin’s bri- 
gade and a very .seven' contest (‘nsutul, lasting over an Ikmu* 
and a half. AVhile this was in progress Bowen took tw’o of 
(’oekrell’s ri'gimeiits and m;uh* a desptn’ute effort to turn 
NleCh'rnand’s rigid flank. Mc( ’leniaml ealh‘d nj) oiui bri- 
gade (Burbridg('’s) »if A. J. Smith’s division ami sent it to 
meet this atta<’k, and at the saints time Ilovcy’ brought four 
batteries into position on a ridge from which they could enti- 
lade Coekrell’s reginu*nts moviikg through th(5 ravine tow'ard 
the right. Und(!r this combim?d lire (^>ck roll’s attack was 
deviated, and he was driven to and across the southern road, 
where he joined Baldwin, who still htdd firm. 

The other brigade (Landram’s) of A. J, Smith’s division 
now came U]) and joined Ilovey’s division ami Stone’s bri- 
gade of Carr’s division in an attack on Baldwin. The odds 
were very great, even with the advautag<^H of ground, and 
Baldwin made a most gallant dcffence, holding his ground 
until after the brigade on his right had been driven off the 
field, just before sunset, and then covering the retreat. 
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Grant had left Bruinabnrg early in the morning and had 
reached the field about ten o’clock, just as Hovey’s and CaiT’s 
divisions had carried the first ridge on the right. Having 
examined the whole field on the right, he rode over to the 
left to inspect Osterhaus’ position, and he remained there 
with the intention of using McPherson’s corps on that fiank 
as soon as it should anive. Two brigades (J. E. Bmith’s and 
Stevenson’s) of Logan’s division of this cori)s were put in mo- 
tion from Bruinsburg as soon as they landed, on the moming 
of the 1st. Hearing the sound of the battle, they marched as 
rapidly as possible through the heat, McPherson and Logan 
both being with the advance, and came on the field about 
noon. Owing to r(‘i)eated re(xu<‘sts for reinforcements from 
McCleniand (althougli be bad alrc^ady three divisions under 
him opposed to alxmt a brigade and a half), Omnt ordered 
McPherson to semd one bnga<le (Stt*venson’s) to McCler- 
nand, but to bring the other one (J. K. Smith’s) to the siip- 
]H)rt of Osterhaus on the hdt. MePhtU'son accompanied this 
brigade in ix'rson and was ordentd by Grant to move it in 
such manner as to turn the Conft‘derate right fiank. As 
soon ns the ground was recounoitrt‘<l, a judicious position 
was selected by Mid’herson from whiedi tliis movement 
could bo effected, but owing to the tangled and broken 
character of the country it was s(*veral hours before the 
movement could be accomj>lished. Having finally got into 
j>ositioii about 5 r.M., an attack was made by J. E. Smith's bri- 
gade in lino on the enemy’s right flank at the same time that 
Osterhaus renewed his front attu<‘k along the road. The 
result was tlie complete defeat of the enemy’s right, soon 
follow’ed by the rest of his line, I^ahlwin’s brigade in the 
centre bringing up the rear. Green conducted the men 
from the right (Tnicy having been killed early in the action) 
along the dii'oct road to Grand Gulf, burning the bridge over 
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Bayou Pierre as soon as lie had crossed, and taking a posi- 
tion on the hills north of that stream. Baldwin retreated 
through Port Gib.son, destroying the bridge over the south 
fork of Bayou Pierre. The retreat wa.s conducted in good 
order, every foot of the way being contested, so that dark- 
ness closed over the field liefore Grant’s troops could reach 
Port Gibson. Under the cireumstancos, pursuit w’as imj)os- 
sible that night. Before daylight the next morning Bald- 
win continued his retreat to the Grindstone Ford, on the 
north fork of Bayou Pierre, crossed tlu^ bridge at tlmt point 
and then bunuHl it, and finally rejoined Bowen and Green 
by way of Willow Springs. 

Bowcm’s force engaged in this action numbered about 
8,5(K) nu'n, according to the latest returns i)rior to the bat- 
tle. In his ofiicial n*port, made three months later, ho gavc^ 
his strength at 5,500, although he statcul to Tairing, who 
joined him May 2d, that he then had 7,000 imui, after de- 
ducting the loHscis in tlu^ battle. It is hardly necessarv' to 
figun^ down his stnuigth ; his defenc<^ was most gallant, even 
with 8,5(Kl imui, against th<* odds of a whole (*orps ami two 
brigades of another, numbering in all 2.‘i,(MM) men. Ho re- 
])orted his losses as follows : 



Kill.-a. 

W’cmiultMl. 

MUhing. 

Cockrell'H brigade 

i:; 

07 

to 

(xr(*en’B “ 

17 

K\ 

133 

Baldwiirs ** 

13 

48 

37 

Tracy’* “ 

IS 

113 

142 

Total 

00 

;iio 

:iS7 

Aggregjito 



.. 787 


According to the Union reports, the Oonfederatos lost over 
COO in prisoners alone. Grant’s losses were as follows : 
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Killed. 

Wounded. 

Hiamng. 

Osterhans’ divisiem 

87 

171 

5 

A. J. Smith' a “ 

2 

16 

0 

Hovey'a “ 

42 

263 

8 

Carr’a “ 

42 

222 

0 

Logan'a “ 

6 

38 

2 

Total 

129 


10 


Aggregate 849 


During the whole of this day Pemberton liad been in 
Vicksburg, sending telegrams in all directions for the pur- 
pose of collecting liis scattered forces. Loring, who was in 
Mendian, was directed to come by rail, via Jackson, to Ed- 
ward’s Station, bringing with him any troops that were ready 
to move. No troops were ready at Mco-idian or Jackson ; 
but at the railroad bridge over Big Black Kiver there were 
two regiments and a batteiy^ of Tilghman’s l)rigade, which 
were put in motion during tlio day. Loring loft the railroad 
at the Big Black and })r<H*ecd(‘d on the road to Port Gibson, 
overtaking lh(*se tr(K)])s before night. They did not arrive 
within twenty miles the field that day. Finding that it 
would be impossible for Loiing to arrive in time, Pember- 
ton ordered another brigade of Stevenson's division to move 
from Vicksburg to Bowen’s relied. This briga«le (Reynolds’) 
started on its march a little before dark. Tht' next moniing 
the two remaining brigades of Stevenson’s division (Barton’s 
and Taylor’s) started for Port Gibson with Stevenson in 
command. 

On the morning of May 2d, the Union troojis entered 
Port Gibson, and immediately began to construct a bridge 
over the south fork of Bayou Pierre. This was completed 
at 4 P.M., and Crocker’s (formerly Quinby’s) division of Mc- 
Pherson’s coi*}>s, which had c<»me u}> during the day from 
Bruinsburg, took the lead, followed by Logan’s division of 
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the same corps. They advanot?d as far as the north fork of 
Bayou Pierre, eight miles, where the bridge was found still 
burning. The fire was put out, and the bridge was I’eimii’ed 
during the night, so a.s to be ready for use at daybreak the 
next morning. 

Loring reached Rocky Springs with the two i^ogiments 
and batten’ of Tilghman’s brigade on the morning of the 
2d, and, hearing of Bowen’s retreat to Giand Gulf, and fear- 
ing that he might be cut off from Vii*ksbuig, he hastened 
Tilghinan forward !*» Grindstone Ford on the north fork of 
Bayou Pierre, witli iiistnictions to hold that ])oint at all 
hazards. H(^ then rode on hims4*lf to Grand (lulf, and, 
learning the condition of affairs fr4>m Bowen, it was at lUico 
detejrmiijed to abandon Grand Gulf and retreat across the 
Big Black. One regiment was left in Grand Gulf until 
night, when the guns were dismounted, nuigazines blown 
up, and the batteries almndonod. Porter’s gunboats came 
up and took poHses.si<m on the morning of May .’kl. Bowen 
retreated in the din'ction of llaiikinson’s F<‘rrv, where In^ 
was joined by tin* thre<^ brigu<h's of Stevtmson’s division 
which had left Vicksburg tl\at inorin'ng and tiu'. j>revioUH 
evening. The total C’/onfcMlmutc b>rc<', now pr<‘Hent coriMisti fl 
of the whole of Stev(‘nson's division (four brigades), ami 
Bowen’s, Green’s, Baldwin's, and 'i’ilgbman’s brigades in 
all, about men; but th<^ Imm vvcr<* worn out with 

sudden and long marches and tighiing, and wore Bomewhat 
demoralized. The retreat across the Big Black was lieguii 
at Hankinson’s Fern.’ on the evening of the 2d, a force 
being left behind to protect the crossing. This force was 
attacked by Crocker’s division, of M<'Pherson’8 corps, on 
the morning of the 3d, near Willow Springs, but it stood 
firm, contesting its gi’ound, and retreating veiw slowly until 
late in the afternoon, when Logan’s division came upon its 
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flank, and caused it to hasten its progress toward the ferry. 
The Confederate troops all crossed safely, but McPherson's 
men were so close upon them that they were unable to de- 
stroy the boat bridge. 

On the evening of the 3d, Grant took a dozen cavalrymen, 
and, otherwise unattended, rode over to Grand Gulf, in 
order to establish his base at that point, and make prepara- 
tions for a speedy advance. Having issued the necessaiy 
orders, he rejoined his troops at Willow Springs before day- 
light of the 4th. McPherson’s cori^s was moved forward to 
Hankinson’s Ferry, and McCleniand’s to AVillow Springs, 
where they remained in bivouac for three days, awaiting the 
amval of Shernian’s cor}>H, and of rations and ammunition 
necessaiy for an advance. 





CH^iPTER V. 


THE CAMPAIOX LV REAR OF VICKSBURO, 

Gka^nt’s army was at last on hard (ground, A footing had 
been gainod on tho east hank of thn rivor, tho enemy Ijatl 
be» n in a nioasuro sarprised, his Hank luvd h(‘en tiirued, and 
his troops wore scattered. It was an opportunity to strike 
hard and strike (piickly in order to gain decisive results-- 
one of those’ opj)ortunities, the seizuro or neglect of which 
marks the differeneo Ixdween a gj-cat and an incom])otont 
loader. It was no longer a (pioslioii of going to Banks* 
assistanee, or of diverting troops on any side issue; the op- 
portunity could (Wily he improved hy a prompt movement 
between the enemy’s foiites, dividing tlnun and heating 
tli(‘m in detail. Grant was equal to the enuwgency; and 
eighteen days from the tiim‘ tlu^ lirst r(‘giment landed at 
ijiuinshurg, tlie (kwiftHhuatt* forces at Jackson liad b(*eri d(s 
hatod and driveui off, whili* tliose m^ar Vicksliurg had been 
routed and shut up within tlieir fortifications, never to c?orae 
out, except as prisoners. TIkj deeds of these eighteen days 
challenge comparison with the most brilliant campaigns of 
history. 

Pemberton’s returns for the last day of March showed an 
effective strength, as already stated, of 50,000 men. This in- 
cluded the Port Hudson garrison, all of which, except 0,000 
effectives, liad now been recalled to Vickslmrg. But at 
Pemberton's urgent request, Gist’s and Walker’s brigades^ 
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numbering 5,000 men, from Beauregard's command, in 
South Carolina, were ordered to his relief on May 5th, and 
8,000 cavalry, from Bragg’s army, were sent from Tennessee 
to Northern Mississippi. He thus had an available force of 
over 50,000 men for the defence of the short line from 
Vicksburg to Jackson. Grant’s return for the month of 
April showed the effective strength of the force operating 
against Vicksburg to be 50,068. These numbers were not 
actually present on the east bank of the nver. McAr- 
thur’s division of McPherson’s corps was still up the river, 
one brigade being left at Lake Providence throughout the 
campaign, and the other two not coming up in time to 
be of service prior to the assaults at Vicksburg. Blair’s 
division of Sherman’s corps was also left behind to guard 
the roads from Milliken’s Bend, but rejoined the army the 
day before the battle at Edwards* Station. After deducting 
these divisions, the force with which Grant began the cam- 
I)aign was about 41, (KK), and at no time prior to the siege 
had he over 45,000 available. These divisions in rear, how- 
ever, being occupied in guarding his communications, it is 
proper that they should be counted as jiart of his effective 
strength. 

The numbers were therefore practically equal. The ad- 
vantages of position were all on tlie side of tlio Confed- 
erate.s, they being in their own country, with which they 
were perfectly familiar, and which afforded admirable op- 
portunities for defence, while the Union forces were entirely 
ignorant of the countiy, and were dependent for supplies 
upon seventy miles of wretched road, through overflowed 
lands, passing within a short distance of the Confederate 
position, and thus open to attack at all times. On the 
other hand, those who fought for the Union had an enor- 
mous advantage in their naval resources, which gave them 
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unquestioned command of the rirer navigation, and without 
which the campaign never could have been prosecuted iu 
the manner that it was prosecuted. At the time of the Bat- 
tle of Port Gibson, the armies on both sides were scattered, 
one corps of Grant’s anuy being at Milliken's Bond, seventy 
miles from Bruinsburg, and one-third of Pemberton’s being 
at or near Jackson, forty-four miles by rail from Vicksburg. 

It was thus about an even thing on both sides, all things 
considered, ex<*ept the (jimlity of the commanders. Here 
the difference was enormous. On the Union side were the 
foremost chiefs — Grant, Sherman, and McPherson --which 
the Northern armies ))rotluced throughout the whole war. 
Johnston and Pemberton b«*hmged to a dilferent category. 
Johnston’s abilities wt^ro undoubtedly great, and it is nniver- 
aally conceded that he showed great ability in extricating 
an anny from a dangc’rous positi(»n ; but he s(‘hlom stiiick 
back, and he lacked that divine fire which gains battles. On 
the Peninsula, in Mississijqji, in Georgia, and iu North Caro- 
lina, he had as good opportunities as ever fell to Lee or Jack- 
son, but he never dealt any such blows as those of Gaines* 
Mill, ChuiiC(dlorsvilh‘, Manassas, ami tlie Wilderness. His 
mind inchiKsl more to disjuitatirms writing than to bold and 
vigorous movements in the field, and, in the midst of his 
camj>aign.H, he found tirnt^ to write letters of interminablo 
length, for the purpose of showing that the responsibility 
for his failures rested with Jetfersou Davis, or with some ono 
else, but not with himself. 

Peml)erton did not belong to the grade of second-rate 
genei’ais even. He had seen no active service in the Civil 
War prior to his assignment in Mi.ssLssijipi, in October, 1H{)2, 
and his ai>pointment to that irup<irtaiit command was tlien an 
anomaly ; his condm^t of that command made the anomaly only 
more striking, and he w^as never again employed as a general. 
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On the eveninpc of April 29ih, after the nnsnccesslnl naval 
attack on Grand Gulf, Grant had written to Sherman that 
he f€ilt confident of effecting a crossing the next day, and 
he therefore desired Sheiman to cease his demonstration 
against Haines* Bluff and join him as quickly as possible 
with two divisions, leaving the third to guard the road for 
the present, Sherman received this near Haines’ Bluff, 
IVIay 1st, and immediately sent back orders for Steele’s and 
Tutthi’s divisions at MilUken’s Bend to take np their march 
for Hard Times, Iluriiig the night he withdrew down the 
Yazoo Biver with Blair’s division, and the following day 
reached Millikeu’s Bond, Leaving Blair’s division to guard 
Ihe road, ho went on in person, ovei-took his other two divi- 
sions, and reached Hard Timt‘8 on the fith. While on the 
march ho received an order from Grunt, dated at Grand Gulf, 
May fid, directing him to organize a train of 120 wagons, 
bring them to Perkins* i»laniation and thence ferry them 
over the river to Grand Gulf, where they were to be loaded 
with 100,000 rations from the tranKi)ort8. This would give 
five days’ rations for Sherman’s corj)s after crossing the river, 
and two days* for MeGleriiand and McPlicrson in addition 
to the three days* which th(*y had already draw'n. These 
five days’ rations for the whole command were all that they 
received until a base was established at Chickasaw Bayou 
nearly three weeks later. The trooj)s virtually lived on the 
country until Vicksburg was inve.sted. 

In order to avail himself of the services of McArthur’s 
division of McPherson's corjis and Blair’s division of Sher- 
man’s corj)S, ordt*rs were sent, on May 5th, by Grant to Hurl- 
but at Memphis to send forward Lauman’s division of the 
Sixteenth Corj^s to Millikeu’s Bend as soon as transports 
could be obtained. 

On May 2d, at Port Gibson, Grant received a letter from 
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Banks, scut by Farragnt on tbe ram Switzerland from the 
mouth of Red River. Tbe whole subject of the projected 
co-operation between Grant’s and Banks’ armies will bo 
fully discussed in a subsequent cliapter. It is only nocos- 
sary to say hei-e that when Grant determined on March 29th 
to move across the peninsula from Milliken’s Bond and turn 
the Confederate left flank, it was his intention to prosecute 
a campaign along the Big Black against Vicksburg after 
crossing the riv<‘r. But cm April lOth ho received a letter 
from HalJeck, dated April 2d, calling special attention to tho 
necessity of co-o]>erating with Banks. Ilalleck said: “If 
he cannot get up to co-openUe with you on Vicksburg, caiir 
not you get trooj)s down to help him on Port Hudson?’’ This 
letter caused a modification of Grant’s plans. He still de- 
termined to cross tho river at or near Grand Gulf, but once 
across he proposed to send an army corps down the oast 
bank of tho river to Bayou Sam, near Port Hudson, to co- 
operate with Banks in the reduction of that]>lace. Mt^Cler- 
nand was mdified on April 12th that his cori>s would make 
such a moveunuit, and on the 14th a d(‘s patch was sent to 
Banks infonning him of the ])roject. But Banks did not re- 
ceive the de.sj)at<‘h until May 5th, and the hdter which was 
now received from him, and which was dated April 10th, 
was not in answer to this deKpat<*h, but to a i>r(*vions hdter 
of Grant’s dated as far back as March 2dd, in which Grunt 
had proposed sending a c()r])s by the liUko Providence 
route, which at that time seemed to be favorable. Banks 
stated that he intended to return to Baton Rouge by May 
10th, in order to co-operate against I’ort Hudson, and that 
he had 15,000 men available for fudd ser\'ice. It was now 
May 2d. To send troops to co-operat(j at Port Hudson on 
the 10th and to await their retuni, even if successful, was 
to lose a month at least in exchange for a reinforcement 
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of only 15,000 men. It ww to wait for the enemy to col- 
lect Ilia Hcattered troops and to draw reinforcements from 
other i)oints, as, according to rumors which Grant received, 
he was already doing. To have carried out any such ar- 
rangeipent would have been to throw away an opportunity 
which Grant’s army had been working for months to obtain, 
and which was at last within their grasp. There could bo 
no question of Grant’s duty in the premises ; it was to fol- 
low up prom])tly tho advantage lu^ had gained at Port Gib- 
son, and to MHQ all his force to beat the enemy neai’evSt to 
him. All idea of detaching any troops at present to Banks’ 
assistance was therefore abandoned. 

IVom the 3d to tin) Gth of May McClcrnand’s and MePher- 
son’s corps lay at W’illovv Spring.s and Hankinson’s Ferry, 
Availing for supplies and for Sheimian’s cori)8. On the 7th, 
Sherman being a(*ross tho riv<*r, the advance was re.sumed. 
lieconnoitiing had been earned on during the last three 
days, but nothing definite had been developed. At that time, 
Grant’s information ivs to the enemy’s position and movements 
was simi)Iy that the force at Hankinson’s Ferry had retreated 
toward Yic^ksburg ; and there wore nimors that a force was 
being oolloctod at Jackson. His intention, therefore, wjis 
to advance along the lino of the Big Black toAvard Ed- 
Avards* Station, midway between Vicksburg and Jackson, 
keeping a close w^atch of the ferrit's, so as to prevent any 
attack on his left flank ; ho W’ould thus move AA'ith his main 
body between the enemy’s forces, and would be in a position 
to attack cither t)iio of tliem ns soon as their presence shoAild 
be deA’oloped. But udiilo keejung liis main force in the 
centre of tho theatre of operations, IMcPherson was to be 
thrown out somewhat in ad\’ance on his right flank, so that, 
without getting out of reach of supports, he could reach 
Jackson as quickly as possible, break up any force in that 
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vicinity, destroy the railroad, and rejoin the main body be- 
tween Edwards* Station and Bolton. McPherson was there- 
fore ordered to take the road from Haukinson’s Ferry, 
through Rocky Springs, Utica, and Raymond, to Jackson. 
McClemand was to follow the direct road to Edwards* Sta- 
tion, through Rocky Springs, Cayuga, and Auburn ; one divi- 
sion being thrown out on a parallel road to the left, nearer 
the Big Black. Sherman was to follow MeClernand, and, in 
case the roads permitted, to come up abreast of him. The 
troops marched forward under those instructions, halting 
for the nights as follows : 

May 7th: 13th (\)rps (^b'Clernaiid) at Rocky S]>ringM ; 
15th Corps (Sherman) at Grand Gulf ; 17th Corps (McPher- 
son) at Rocky Si)rings. 

May 8th : 13th Corps at Big Sandy ; inth (k>r]>s at 
Hankinson’s hVrry ; 17th Cor]>s at Rocky Springs. 

May 9th : 13th Corps at Big Sandy ; 15th (kn-ps at Han- 
kinson’s Ferry; 17th (k)rps 7 miles west of Utica. 

May 10th : 13th Corps at Big Sandy; 15th CV)i7>s at Big 
Sandy; 17th Corps at I'tica. 

May 11th: 13th (k>rps at Five Milo Crock; 15th (k>rps 
at Auburn; 17th Ck)rps 5 miios northeast of lUica. 

May 12th: 13th f/orps at Fourteen Mil(^ (Veek ; 15th 
Corps at Fourteen Milo Oetik ; 17th (Joq)s at Raymond. 

On the night of the 11th Grant had his army well in hand, 
and the orders for th«i m'xt day worn to move forwanl into 
position on Fourteen Milo Creek, about seven mih^s south 
of the railroad, MeClernand on tluj Tehigraph road from 
Auburn to Edwards* Station, with one division thrown out 
to the Big Black at Baldwin’s Ferry, and Sherman on the 
road from Auburn to liaymond ; McPlierson was to push for- 
ward rapidly into Raymond, in the hopes of capturing some 
commissary stores there, the army being in need of rations. 
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McPherson moved out accordingly before 4 a.m. on the 
12th, Logan’s division in the lead, followed closely by 
Crocker’s. The enemy’s videttes were soon seen falling back 
before them, and about 9 a.m, stronger bodies of the enemy 
W'ere encountered. Logan thereupon formed one of his bri- 
gades (Dennis’) in line of battle across the road, the other 
two brigades marching by the flank in rear of it. The only 
cavalry regiment j^resont with the army accompanied Mc- 
Pherson’s command, and it was now thrown out on the 
flanks, wuth orders to explore every lateral road on which 
the enemy might be posted. In this formation Logan con- 
tinued his advance for about two hours. About 11 a.m., ho 
came to a small stream crossing the road, about two miles 
from llaymond, and on the bills be'vond it the enemy was 
dis<iovor<3d in force, the infantry drawn up in support of tw’o 
batteries, which W'ere })osted in a j^esition to enfilade the 
road and the bridge over tluj stream. A halt was made, and 
the ground was reconnoitred. It was evident tliat the en- 
emy intended to dispute the ])assage. Logan was at once 
ordertid to attack him, and orders wx*ro sent back for Crocker 
to hasten his maixdi and come Tij> as a reserve. The enemy’s 
force consisted of Clregg’s brigade, whicdi had come from 
I’ort Hudson to Jueksoii, in pursuance t)f Pemberton's orders 
of April 28th, and had moved out to llaymond to cover Jack- 
son, and to fall ui)on Oraut’s flank should he attack Ed- 
wards’ Station. The brigade numbered, including some 
State troops picked up at Jackson, something over 3,(K)0 
men. 

Logan’s division was at once formed by deploying J. E. 
Smith’s brigade on the right of Dennis’, and placing De- 
Golyer’s (8th Michigan) battery on the road in the centre. 
The infantry advanced, preceded by skirmishers, and a se- 
vere engagement >vas soon in progress. Stevenson’s brigade 
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was then deplo;^ed on the right of Smith’s, and the lino con- 
tinued to advance, passing over some open ground, and gain- 
ing possession of a piece of woods across the creek, in close 
proximity to the enemy’s position on th<^ hills. The fight 
continued for two or three hours, the line gi’adually ad- 
vancing until, during the afternoon, the leading brigade of 
Crocker’s division came up and deidoyed in support of 
Dennis’ brigade. The enemy then abandoned the hold 
and retreated rapidly toward .Taokson. Logan’s division 
followed in j)ui’suit, passing through Raymond at 5 p.m., 
and pur.suing the enemy for some distan(H> luwoud the town, 
bnt being unable to overtake tht*m iln) incni wt're halted 
and went into oani]> for the night. Croeker’s divisiiin was 
but slightly engaged in this affair, losing but two men. 
Logan lost (>5 killed, 335 wounded, and 3*2 missing ; total 
432. Gregg’s loss, according to his own report, was 73 
killed, 223 wounded, and 204 missing— total 505. Two dis- 
abled guns were captnr<*d. 

The defence inavle by tlie enemy at Raymond induced 
Grant to believe that tht‘ir force in ilu^ vicinity of Jackson 
might be stronger than he had siipj)()S(-d ; reports reached 
him moreover that roinforceimmts were arriving at Jackson, 
and that Johnston was daily expec^ted at that point to take 
command in jierson. lie therefore dtu-ided, before moving 
up against Edwards’ station, to make sure of Jackson, whi(;h 
would be a dangerous point on his flank or rear if it re- 
mained in the enemy’s possession ; and as McPherson’s 
corps might not be strong enough to g(»t possession of it at 
once, single-handed — its fortifications being reported strong 
— he doteriniried to move his whole force in that di)*ection. 
On the evening of the Pith, therefore, ordtjrs were given 
(countermanding previous orders of the same date, to move 
up to the railroad) for McPherson to push forward at day* 
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light toward Clinton and thence to Jackson; Sherman to 
move to Raymond and thence by Mississippi Springs toward 
Jackson ; and McOlernand, with three divisions, to follow 
Sherman by the road on the north side of Fourteen Mile 
Creek, sending his other division back to Auburn to meet 
and escort the trains which were coming up from the river 
at Grand Gulf. The shari> skirmishing which both Mc- 
Cleniand and Sherman had had during the day in getting 
possession of the crossings of Fourteen Milo Creek on their 
respective roads was a strong confirmation of the numerous 
reports tliat Pemberton was concentmting his Vicksburg 
troops at Edwards* Station, but before attacking them Grant 
desired to first dispose of the troops at Jackson and destroy 
the railroad at that p(»int. 

Before following the manner in wdiich the movement on 
Jackson was ext^cutod, it is necessary to notice the Confed- 
erate movements during the past ten days. On May 1st, 
Pemberton telegraphed to Johnston, then with Bragg*8 army 
at Tullahoina, J’enn., that Grant’s army had crossed the river, 
and that a furious battle had been raging all day at Port 
Gibson. Johnston answered on tlio following day: “If 
Grant crosses, unite all your troo 2)8 to beat him. Success 
will give back wiiat was abandomul to win it.’* Pembeiton 
how^ever, W’as on the ground and his judgment of the situa- 
tion was different from Johnston’s. He coincided in the 
ojuiiion expressed by Jefferson Davis, that for lack of suj> 
plies Gmnt’s army could not live more than a few days 
away from the river and that it w’ould soon return toward 
V'arrenton. He thought it probable, how^ever, that a raid 
might be made on Jackson. Acting ujmn this judgment 
he made the following dispositions. The troops arriv- 
ing from PoH Hudson and any reinforcements that might 
come from South Carolina were to stop at Jackson and de- 
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fend that place. The three divisions, Bowen*8, Loring’s, 
and Stevenson’s, that had moved out toward Grand Gulf 
were to retire and take up a position as follows : Bowen’s 
at Bovina Station to defend the railroad bridge ; Loiing’s 
on the Hall’s and Baldwin’s Ferry roads, to defend thoso 
ferries ; and Stevenson’s from the Hall’s FeiTy road to 
Warrenton, to resist an attack along the river. Theso 
positions were taken up by May 7th, and were I’oported to 
Johnston and to Jefferson Davis. Grant’s movements were 
watched as carefully as possible, but both sides were so re- 
markably delicient in cavalry that each was laigely in tho 
dark as to the other’s movements. On ^lay 11th, tho pres- 
ence of a considerable Union force (one of McClernand’s 
divisions) at Baldwin’s Ft^riy convinced Pemberton that 
Grant could live away from the river, and led him to believe 
that Edwards* Station was to be the point of attack. Pem- 
berton therefore ordennl Bowen to advance to Edw'ards’ 
Station, and Loring and 8tev<*nson to move uj> and join 
him. Walker, who laid just arrived at rfackson, from Soutli 
Carolina, was ordered to advanc<^ toward Raymond in sup- 
port of Gregg, who had moved there the prcivious day. If 
the enemy attacked in heavy forc<‘ tin y were* to fall ha<‘k 
wdthin the fortifications of .lackHon ; if ht'. moved toward 
Edwards* Station they W'erc to attack his Hank and rear. 
Walker did not leave Jackson until the 12th, and on that 
day Gregg was entirely oveiimw'ered by McPherson. On the 
same day there was considerable skirmishing on Fourteen 
Mile Creek, only five miles south of Edwards’ Station, be- 
tween the heads of column of McClemand’s and Sherman’s 
corps, and a brigade sent foiward in observation by Bowen. 
This convinced Pemberton that he was to be attacked in 
force the next morning between Fourteen Mile Creek and 
Edwards* Depot, and Loring and Stevenson were urged on 
VIII.-~7 
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and came up with Bowen, forming line of battle sonth of 
Edwards’ Station on the moi-ning of the 13th. Instead of 
attacking, however, Grant’s whole force moved oflf toward 
Kaymond and Jackson. 

While these events were in progress Johnston had received 
ordcjrs from Richmond on May 9th to “ proceed at once to 
Mississippi and take chief command of the forces there.” 
He ariived at Jackson on the evening of the 13th and fonnd 
the two brigades of Gregg and Walker just returning from 
Raymond. Gist’s South Carolina brigade and Maxey’s Port 
Hudson brigade were expected to arrive the next day. The 
total strength of these four brigades W’as about 12,000 men. 
He also learned that Pemberton was at Edwards* Station but 
that a large Union force was at Clinton, cutting off any 
communication with liim. He hastened to telegraph a few 
words to Richmond conveying this information, and adding, 
am too Ho seemed to foresee disaster, and 

desired to eh'ar himself in advance of any re8i)on8ibility for 
it, rather than to bend his whole energy to avert it. 

Meanwhile, in pursuance of Gmnt’s orders of the night of 
May 12th, already refen*ed to, McPherson had moved from 
Raymond to C’linton on the 13th, and from there toward 
Jackson on the Mth. Sherman had moved through Ray- 
mond to Mississippi Springs on the 13th, and thence toward 
Jackson on the 14th, communicating with McPherson on the 
other road, so as to a}>j)roach Jackson about the same hour. 
McClcrnand had moved to Ihiymond on the 13th, and sent 
one division forward as far as Clinton on the 14th. Sher- 
man and McPherson approached Jackson in a pouring rain, 
about 10 A.M. on the 14th. Hearing of their approach from 
his vedettes, Johnston posted one brigade on each road 
— Walker toward Clinton, and Gregg toward Raymond — in 
intrenohments which had previously been oonstruoted on 
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high ground commanding the approaches over open fields. 
He instructed them to make enough of a defence to gain 
time for him to remove stores and valuable property by the 
railroad leading northward toward Canton. 

Gregg made but a feeble resistance. After some prelimi* 
nary artillery firing, Sherman moved a portion of his men 
around the enemy’s flank, and, at 1 p.m., they reached the 
enemy’s intrenchments to find them deserted. About 250 
prisoners wore taken, together with all their artilleiy (18 
guns), and much ammunition and stores. Shcnnan lost less 
than 30 men. 

Walker made more of a fight. He occupied a fine posi- 
tion on the crest of a semi-eirenlar ridgt', his flanks pro- 
tected by woods, and in front of him a gently sloping open 
field terminating, about one-third of a mile distant, in a 
boggy creek lined with thick willows. His artilleiy' com- 
manded the bridge over this creek. MePheraon arrive<l in 
front of this po.sition about 0.30 a.m., but the min fell in 
such torrents that his attack was didayed for an hour and a 
half by the f(‘ar of spoiling their ammunition if the men 
opened tluur eartridg(‘- boxes (this was before the days of 
metallic cartridges). Crocker’s division had the a<lvance 
this day, and, during this hour and a half, Ins men were 
moved into place, the throe brigades being tleployed in line, 
with one brigade of Logan’s division in rest*rve. At 11 a.m., 
the rain having partially ceased, skirmishers were sent for- 
ward, and advanced as far as the creek, but were unable? to 
move through the open field beyond it. They were then 
recalled, and a charge was ordered. The whole division 
moved forward in a superb line, driving the enemy’s skir- 
mishers out of the creek, and advancing under fire across 
the field. When they w^erc about half way a<’ross it, the en- 
emy broke from their intrenchments and made a hasty re* 
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treat. They were pursued about a mile and a half, duiing 
which Crocker’s men fell somewhat into disorder, and were 
finally brought to a halt by some artilleiy posted in an inner 
lino of works close to the town. While they were re-form- 
ing, the Confederates made their escape over to the Canton 
road. In this engagement McPherson lost 265 men, and he 
gives the enemy’s loss at 845, a large portion of whom were 
prisoners, and 17 guns. The Confederate reports make their 
losses a little less than 400. McPherson’s and Hherman’s 
troops entered Jackson about the same time, between 3 and 
4 p.M. Pemberton’s attemi)t to defend Jackson against a 
“ raid ” by a detachment out of snp])orting distance had led 
to complete disaster, viz. : the deh^at of two brigades with 
heavy loss, the loss of 35 guns, the capture of Jackson, and 
the destnictiou of the railroads and all public propei-ty at 
that place. 

Grant entered Jackson with Sherman’s troops, and there 
learned that Johnston had ordered Pemberton to move out 
to attack bis rt^ar. He immediately determined to attairk 
Pemberton before Johnston, circling around to the north, 
could come to his assistance, llis troops w'ore in comj>act 
shape, well m hand for such a movement. McC3ernand had 
two divisions at or near Kaymond, one at Clinton, and one 
on the road between Auburn and liaymond, bringing up the 
trains. Blair’s division of Sherman’s eoiiw and one bri- 
gade of McArthur's division, of McPherson’s corps, had 
come up with these trains from Grand Gulf. This gave five 
and a half divisions, all within ten miles of the railroad be- 
tween Bolton and Edwards’ Station. They were all ordered 
to move on converging roads toward the latter point. 
McPherson was to leave Jackson, at daylight on the 15th, for 
Bolton, and Sherman w^as to comj)lete the work of desti'uc- 
tion at Jackson, and follow McPherson in the afternoon. 
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On the same day that Johnston’s troops were driven out 
of Jackson (May 14tli) most important events had transpired 
in Pemberton’s camp. On his arrival the previous evening 
Johnston had sent a somewhat vague despatch to Pemberton, 
referring to the presence of Sherman’s [McPherson’s] coq^s 
at Clinton, stating the necessity of establishing communica- 
tion between their forces, and saying : “ If pmcticable, come 
up in his rear at once ; to bt*at such a detachment W'ould bo 
of immense value. The troops here (*ould co-operate.” 
This despatch was carried by an olliccr around McPheition’s 
flank, and delivered to Pemberton at Bovina about 7 a m. on 
the 14th. Pemberton imm<»diately rt'plit'd : ‘‘ in directing 
this move I do not think yon fully comprehend the position 
that Vicksburg will be left in ; but 1 comply at once with 
your order.” The troojm w'ore ordered forward from Ed- 
wards* Station. Pemberton, however, continued to meditate 
on the order, and a fatal divergence of views between him- 
self and Johnston was soon developed. Johnston’s idea was 
that every man between Jackson and Vicksburg should be 
united, to fight a battle on wdiich the fate of Vicksburg 
would depend, believing that any athunpt to »uwcr Vicks- 
burg by a detachment would result in the hms of Vicksburg 
and detachment both, Pembertoirs whole, i<lea W’as to de- 
fend Vick.sburg to tlie last, and to makci no move Mliudi 
would uncover that plac^e. About noon, therefore, beh)re 
his troops had got in motion, under his orders of the morn- 
ing, he suspended these orders, and called a council of 
war ; read Johnston’s letter to his generals and asked their 
views. The numerical majority of them were in favor of 
Johnston’s proposition, but the two senior generals (Loring 
and Stevenson) preferred a movement against Grant’s com- 
munications in rear of Raymond, in the hope of cutting off 
his supplies and compelling his retreat. Pemberton per- 
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sonally was in favor of making no movement at all, but of 
awaiting an atta<?k on chosen ground ; but as his officei-s 
were ** all eager for an advance,” he waived his judgment. 
But the movement toward Clinton he would not make, for 
li,* considered that “suicidal.” He therefore determined to 
move against Grant’s communications. As Johnston says in 
his “ Narrative,” “ Although averse to both opinions. Gen- 
eral Pemberton adopted that of the minority of his council, 
and determined to execute a movement which he disap- 
proved, which his council of war opposed, and which was in 
violation of the orders of his commander.” It was an awk- 
ward see-saw — Johnston moving out of Jackson toward the 
north and wc'st in the lioi>e of joining Pemberton, and I*em- 
berton m(»ving from Kdwards’ Statiem toward the south and 
east, against tlie communications (»f an army that was living 
on the countiy. (Conflicting jdans and lack of leadership had 
brought things to a bad })ass for the Confederates, on this 
night of May 14th. Pemberton had 2d,0(K) men (liis report 
says 17,500, but his last previous retunis give 25,701) — to w’it, 
Loring’s, Stevenson’s, and Bowen’s divisions— at E<l\vards’ 
Station ; he had hdt 0,000 —Forney’s and Smith’s divisions — 
at Vicksburg, defcitding the batteries from Snyder’s Bluff to 
Warren tou, which batteries were now not threatened, nor was 
this force strong enough to defend them if thi‘y hud been 
seriously attacked ; in the vicinity of Jackson were 12,(K)0 
men under Johnston, part of them just defeated in two en- 
gagements and part of them just arriving in railroad cars. 
Reinforcements to the extent of 5,000 additional men had 
just been ordered from the East, and double that number 
were promised at an early day. Here, then, were 44,000 men 
(and more to come) scattered over a territory 50 miles long 
by 20 broad, and divided into three detachments, no two of 
which were in supporting distance. Moreover, the enemy. 
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with an equal force of 44,000 men, all within a few hours* 
march of each other, was between the two principal detach* 
ments, greatly outnumbering each of them, though not more 
numerous than all the detachments combined. There never 
was a more striking instance of the wisdom of keeping an 
army united and the folly of dividing it into detachments to 
defend several points at once. 

At 5.40 p.M. on May 14tli Pemberton sent a desjmtch to 
Johnston by an officer, stating his intention to move against 
Grant’s communications. The orders for this movement 
were immediately issued. Loring’s division was to form the 
right, Bowtni’s the centre and Stevenson’s the l(‘ft. Tho 
troops were to move with the right in front, preceded by a 
detachment of cavalry ; they were to follow tho roads lead- 
ing from Edward.s’ Station toward Raymond as far as Ellis- 
ton’s plantation and then turn south so as to strike the Au- 
burn and Raymond road at Dillon’s. Grant’s wagon train 
was in fac’t in the vicinity of Dilh>irs on this day, but it was 
well guanh^l by McfJlernand’s ainl Blair’s troops. Pember- 
ton’s order prestuibed that tli(‘ moveiiKMit should take i»Ia<v^ 
in the morning of tlie loth, Imt the troops were n(>t in mo- 
tion before 1 p.m, A consi«lerable delay then followed in 
consequence of tin'. Iu*avy rain of tho day previous. 'I’ho 
roads were muddy aud the ford at Raker’s Greek on the di- 
rect road to Raymond was not jiassablo. Tho troo])8 were 
therefore moved up tho creek to the Clinton road, whi<;h 
crossed the creek on a bridge. Crossing this bridge and 
moving forward about two miles to the forks of the road 
south of Champion’s Hill, the head of column turned to the 
right through a cross road which brought them to tho di- 
rect Raymond road near Elliston’s. Along this cross-road 
Pemberton’s army passed the night. At 0.30 a.m., on the 
16th, a courier arrived from Johnston, bringing an answer to 
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Pemberioii’B despatch sent after the council of war on the 
14th. Johnston’s reply was dated on the Canton road, ten 
miles from Jackson, 6.30 a.m.. May 15th. It was as follows : 
**Our being compelled to leave Jackson makes your plan 
impracticable. The only mode by which we can unite is by 
your moving directly to Clinton, and informing me that we 
may move to that point with about six thousand.” This was 
a reiteration of the previous order to effect a junction on the 
north of the railroad, which Pemberton had submitted to a 
council and had decided not to follow, because he consid- 
ered it ** suicidal.” Having moved in an opposite direction 
for the pui’pose of attacking the enemy’s rear, and having 
come into such proximity to the enemy tliat his advance 
was already skirmishing, Pemberton now determined to 
obey the order ! Directions were given to get his trains out 
of the road, countemiarcli his columns to Edwards’ Station, 
and there take the road to Brownsville in order to join John- 
ston. The movement was, however, impossible, for the 
enemy was already uj>on him. 

On the 15th McCJeraand’s divisions had moved as fol- 
lows : Hovey’s from Clinton to Bolton, Osterhaus’ from Ray- 
mond to the cross roads half way to Bolton, Carr’s from 
Raymond to the first cross roads northwest of that town, A. 
J. Smith’s (follow ed by Blair’s of Sherman’s eori>8) from Au- 
burn to Raymond. On the same day McPherson’s corjis 
had marched from Jackson to within a few" miles of Hovey’s 
bivouac at Bolton. On the night of May 15th, therefore. 
Grant had seven divisions, about 32,000 men, in close sup- 
porting distance between Bolton and Raymond, occupying 
all the roads which converged from these points on Edwards’ 
Station. Grant in person reached Clinton from Jackson at 
4.45 p.M. on the 15th, and immediately sent orders to Mc- 
Glemand to move forwaixl cautiously, feeling the enemy if 
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he enconntered him, but not to bring on an engagement un- 
leas he felt entir(‘ly able to contend with him ; also to order 
Blair to move forward with him. 

Grant passed the night at Clinton, and at daylight the 
next morning two men, employees on the railroad, who had 
passed through Pemberton’s camp the day before, were 
brought to his headquarters. They stated that Pemberton 
had 80 regiments, estimated at 25,000 men in all, and that 
he was moving to attack Grant’s rear. Grant thereupon sent 
a courier with an order to Sherman to bring one of his 
divisions with the utmost i>ossible speed to Bolton, and to 
follow with the other as soon as }H)ssiblo. He also ordered 
McPherson to niovo on rajndly bevfnjd Bolton in support of 
Hovey, and McClernand to establish c‘oinmunication between 
the divisions of Blair and OstcTliaus, and keej) it uj), moving 
forward cautiously. lie then rodi* to the front. 

It will bo seen by looking at the map that from the direct 
road from Baymond to Bolton (about 8 miles long), there 
are throe roads leading to Edwards’ Station. They were 
known as the dinuit Ilaymond road, the middle Baymond 
road, and the Clinton road. The first diverges about one 
mile out from Baymond, ami leads direct to Edwards’ Sta- 
tion, crossing Baker’s Creek at a ford ; the second diverges 
about two miles farther, and joins the third on the southern 
side of Champion’s Hill ; the third passers half a mile south of 
Bolton, and is the direct road from Clinton to Edwards* Sta- 
tion. Chamjnon’s Hill — then a portion of the plantation 
of a ]\Ir. Champion— is not more than 70 or 80 feet in 
height, but it is (piite a jirominent feature in an other- 
wise flat landsca]>e. Its noi*thern side is abrupt, cut up 
W'ith steep ravines, and heavily wooded. The eastern and 
southern slopes are more gentle and are ])artly oiien. The 
Clinton road, coming in a westerly direction, strikes tho 
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northeast slope of the hill near the point where Champion’s 
house then stood, then turns sliarply to the south, passing 
around the eastern slo 2 )e of the hill till it meets the middle 
road, then turns sharjdy to the west again and goes on to 
the bridge over Baker’s Creek, at the foot of the west<‘rn 
slo 2 )e. On the morning of the 10th the position was as fol- 
lows : Hovcy’s division was on the Clinton road, moving 
west from Boltcm to Champion’s Hill, with MePlierson’s 
cori)s a few miles beliind tlnnu ; OsterJiaiis, followed by 
Carr, was on the middle road, moving northwest to the same 
point ; and A. J. Snufh, folIt)w<»d by Blair, was on th<* din'et 
Raymond road, iw'ar K1 listen’s, moving forward toward Kd- 
wnrds’ Station. On tlie CkmftnhTate side liOring was on the 
RavTiiond road near Elliston’s, skirmishing with A. .h Smith, 
Bowen was in the ci-ntre, on a small eross-road leading to 
Champion’s Hill, and Stevt'nson was on the left, at tht^ junc- 
tion of the Clinion and middle roads. All three were under 
ordeis to counttn’inareh to Kdwarcls* Station. It was soon 
found, however, that tlie Union trooi>s (MeCdernand’s) were 
pressing tludr rt‘ar so closely that the ordt^r to eonntermareh 
could not be carried out. It was ne<*(»ssary to stoj) and fight. 
Orders were tln;r«*fort^ given to form line of battle behind a 
creek running in front of the cross road above mentioned. 
This position was as.sumed between It ami b> a m. As the 
Bkirmishing and artillery tiring increased in amount on tlie 
Raymond road as soon a.s the enemy mad«i a stand, Mc- 
Cleniand sent word to Grant at 9.45 a.m. to ask if he should 
bring on a general engagement. Grant had riihlen forward 
from Clinton early in tin; morning, ami neur Bolton had 
found McPliersoji’s cm’jjs ref)airing a bridge, ami tin; naid in 
front of them blockc*<l with llovey’s wagons. These wer<i 
quickly moved out of the way and McPherson’s corps re- 
sumed its advance. Grant came up with Hovey's division 
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not far from Champion’s house about 10 a.m. Hcvey’s 
ekirmishers were already in contact with the enemy, and he 
was fon^ing his men in readiness to bring on an action at 
any monaent, but Grant directed lum not to attack until he 
heard from McCJemand. 

About noon MoClemand’s 9.45 a.m, despatch was received, 
asking if he should bring on an engagement. From the 
bearer Grant leanied that McClemand was between two and 
three miles distant. Grant sent a written reply at 12.35 p.m., 
directing McClemand to attack the enemy in force, if oppor- 
tunity occim’ed. Subsequently verbal messages were sent, 
directing him to push foi*ward with all rapidity. These 
orders did not reach McClemand until after 2 p.m. He im- 
mediately ordered Smith and Osterhaus to attack the en- 
emy vigorously, and i^ress for victory,” But the attack was 
by no means vigorous. 

On the other flank, McPherson’s corj^s had reached the 
flcld about 11 A.M,, Logan’s divisicm in the lead, with 
Crocker a short distance in the rear. As soon as Logan ar- 
rived, Hovoy’s two brigades were deployed on the left 
(southeast) of the Clinton road, and two brigades of Lo- 
gan’s division formed on the right of the road, the third bri- 
gade being held in reserve. Hovey’s men immediately 
advanced, and, swinging their h^ft flank forward, they 
began climbing the eastern front of the hill under a heavy 
Are. The troops opposed to them were two brigades of Ste- 
venson’s division. Wliile Hovey had been foiming his men 
and waiting for the arrival of McPherson, Stevenson had no- 
ticed the concentration on his left flank, and had taken the 
brigade (Barton’s) on his extreme right and sent it in rear 
of his line to the extreme left to take position in the woods 
on Champion’s Hill facing north; the other two brigades 
(Lee’s and Cumming^s) hacl been marched by the left flank 
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along the road, and had taken position around the northeast 
point of the hill, where the Clinton road ascends it, and 
from there to the left ; his fourth brigade (Reynolds’) liad 
gone back with the trains toward Edwards’ Station. Ho- 
vey*s attack led against the right flank of Stevenson’s new 
position, and the men gradually fought their wav up tlie 
hill, driving back Cuimning’s brigade fully GOO yards, and 
capturing 11 guns, the hoi*ses of which had nearly all 
been killed by the W('ll-diroctod fire of Hovey’s batteri(*s 
posted near Champion’s house. While Ilovoy Mas making 
this attack, two brigades (J. E. Smith’s and Leggett’s) of 
Logan’s division had advanced against the nortliern slope of 
the bill on Hovoy’s right. Tht'v gradually and steadily 
drove the enemy before them as they climbed the wooded 
slope; and, when their attack w'as 'well advanced, the third 
brigade (Stevenson’s) of this division, which had been kej)t 
in reserve for about an hour, was brought uj> on their right 
and sent across a ravine, penetrating between Leo’s and 
Barton’s brigades, cutting off the latter from all communi- 
cation with the rest of his division, and capturing 7 guns. 

Hovey raaintaimul his position until about 2 r.M., when 
the enemy was heavily reinforecul, and ho w’as driven ba<;k. 
In moving over to the left during the nxorning, Stevenson 
had notified Pemhei-ton that the main attack w’as evidently 
to be on his left flank, and, if successful, it would cut off 
the line of retreat to Edwards’ Station. Ho therefore in- 
tended to move as rapidly as possible to meet it, but, in so 
doing, he would necessarily leavix a gaj) between his division 
and Bowen’s. On re(u*ipt of this, Pemberton ordered Bow'en 
to follow Stevenson, and keep this gap (dosed. Shortly 
after 2 p.m. Bowmen closed up with Stevenson, and found 
Hovey’s men in possession of the crest of the hill and of the 
captured guns. The leading brigade (Cockrell’s) was imme- 
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diately sent into action against Hovey, followed quickly by 
the other brigade (Green’s). Overpowered by superior num- 
bers, Hovey’s men were forced to give way ; they fell back 
slowly, lighting desperately for every foot, but were gradu- 
ally driven down the hill, and back through the open fields 
around Chamiiion’s house, losing all but two of the eleven 
guns which they liad captured. But by this time Crocker’s 
division had come uj), and, on an ai)peal from Hovey to 
Grant for reinforcements, this division was ordered to sup-* 
I)ort Hovey. These two divisions now moved forward again, 
driving the Confederates before them, and for the third 
time contesting the i)ossession of the sl()i)o of the hill. In 
sight of this advance', Cnmuiiug’s brigade, of Stevenson’s 
division, broke and lh‘d ; Bowen’s Missonvi troops made a 
desperate fight, but wt're finally foret'd to give way, losing 
five of th(» guns whieli had pn'viously been lost and recap- 
tured. Th(‘y niadt^ their retreat through a cross-road near 
that whore they had first formed in the morning, and, reach- 
ing the dij’oet llaymoiid road, tliey retreated to the ford over 
Baker’s Creek. Htovenson’s division was completely routed 
and broken up; Barton’s brigade retreated across Baker’s 
Creek l)y the bridge on the (’linton road, hotly pursued by 
Logan’s men, and Ckimming’s and Le(‘’s brigades fled in 
confusion to the Ihiymond road, and themee to the ford. 

When the attack became .so decided on the left flank, 
Loring was at first ordered to send one, and then a second 
brigade to the assistance of Stevenson and Bowen. Buford’s 
brigade luovotl first, followed by Featliorston’s with Loring 
in person; the third brigade (Tilghman’s) was left on the 
lower road to confront Smith’s and Blair's divisions. The 
tw’o brigades did not reach the forks of the Clinton and 
middle roads before the entire left flank w'as routed. Loring 
W'as then notified to form his men between the Clinton and 
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Baymond roads, to cover the retreat of Bowen’s division and 
pick up some of Stevenson’s fugitives. In this position ho 
was attacked by Osterhaus* division and soon gave way. 
He fell back again to the Raymond road, and there mot 
Tilghman’s brigade, which had made a gallant attack against 
Smith’s division, in the course of which Tilghmau had boiui 
killed ; the brigade had been repulsed and was now falling 
back. Loring then retreated along the Kaymond road 
toward the ford on Baker's Creek, having received w«)rd from 
Stevenson and Bowen that they would hold the ford until 
he aniv'ed. But they were unable to keo}> their word, for 
about sunset, a portion of Carr’s division, which had moved 
rapidly forward and crosst*d at the bridge on the (Uinton road, 
began taking a position w hich would command tlit^ llayinonJ 
road. Stevenson and Bow'cn moved off liastily while there 
>vas yet time, and when Loring reaelu^d tin* for»l ho found the 
Union troops on the opposite baiik. He then turned back 
in search of anotluir ford low’er down the erec'k, and wan- 
dered about oil unknown roads during sev<'ral liours of the 
night, abandoning all his artillery — only to learn when he did 
find a ford that the Union troops were alriaidy in Edwards* 
Station, thus completely cutting him off from the rest of the 
army. He therefore moved off to the soutli, and on the fol- 
lowing day re])orted to Johnston his arrival, “without bag- 
gage, wagons, or cooking utensils,” at Ciystal Sj)rings, on 
the New Orleans Railroad, 25 miles south of Jackson. 
Bowen’s division, and the remnants of Stevenson’s, made 
their W'ay back to the Big Black River. 

The rout of Pemberton’s army was comphde. But if Mc- 
Clernaiid had acted with the emu-gy shown by ]\I(;Phersou, 
and the three division command<‘rs with him, Logan, Hovey, 
and Crocker, eveiy man in Pemberton’s army w'ould prob- 
ably have been captured. Hovey’s and Logan’s divisions 
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brought on the battle by an energetic attack, and when 
Pemberton threw his whole force upon them, the three 
together bore the brunt of the battle. McClemand had 
four divisions — more than half of the army — on the middle 
and Raymond roads. Had he thrown his men in with the 
vigor displayed by Hovey and Logan, he would have brushed 
aside the small force in front of him, and cut off the retreat 
by the Raymond road to the ford, in the same manner that 
Logan cut off the Clinton road to the bridge. Pemberton 
would then have been confronted with superior forces on 
throe aides, and an iini)assablo stream on the fourth, and in 
the demoralized condition of his men that evening, he 
would have had no ojition but to surrender. That these four 
divisions under McOlernaiuVs command were not energet- 
ically employed is abundantly slujwn by the following table 
of losses. 



Killed. 

Wounded. 

Miifsing. 

Total. 

Hovey’s diviftion 

liOgaii'H “ 

211 

bTZ 

119 

1,202 

48 


29 

403 

Crocker’ 8 “ 

123 

5;>9 

0 

062 

Ostt'i'hauM’ “ 

14 

70 

20 

no 

Carr’s “ 

1 

0 

2 

3 

A. J. Smith’s division 

0 

24 

4 

28 

Blair's division 

0 

3U7 1 

0 

1,837 

0 

174 

0 

2,^" 


The Confederate losses were reported as follows; 



Killed. 

' Wounded. 

i 

1 Missing. 

Total. 

Stevenson’s division 

2.33 

i 

1 527 

2,001 

2.851 

Bowen’s “ 

i:n 

i 4:10 I 

307 

808 

Loring’s ** 


! 01 ' 

43 

i 120 


380 

j 1,018 'l 

i * 2,44l” 1 

! 1 

3,839~ 
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But if Pemberton’s army was not captured it was very 
thoroughly routed, with the loss of 24 pieces of artillery ; 
its wagons w^ere saved, owing to their early departure during 
the morning under the orders for a retrograde movement to 
join Johnston. 

During the night of the 16th the domomlized troops kept 
arriving at the railroad bridge over the Big Black. Bey* 
nolds’ and Barton’s brigades went through Edwards’ Station, 
closely pursxied by Carr’s division of McClernaiid’s coiijs, 
which reached that point at 8 p.m., and passed the night 
there. The rest of Pemberton’s men avoided that plac.e and 
moved straight from Baker’s Cn‘ek Ford to the railroad 
bridge. Pemberton was already there when they arriv(*d, 
and directed the disordered regiments of Stevenson's divi- 
sion to move on as far as Mt. Alban’s Station ; but the men 
gave out from exhaustion when they had gone as far as Bo- 
vina, and they were halted at that point between 1 and 2 
o’clock in the morning. Bowen’s division W’as ordero<l into 
the trenches covering the bridges, and it was intend(^d that 
Loring’s division slnnild h>rm on the w’est bunk. But Ijor- 
ing never appeared. 

When Pemberton first moved out from Vicksburg after 
the battle of Port Gibson, it was his intention to d(*fend the 
line of the Big Black, and for this purpose he ordered titaa- 
de-pont to be constructed, covering the principal femes and 
the railroad bridge. Grant’s troops arrived at the ferricis so 
quickly that it was impossible to defend them, but a tHn-(lt> 
pont had been constructed in front of the railroad bridga 
At this point the river makes a wide bend in the form of a 
horseshoe, the distance in a straight line across the loop be* 
ing about a mile. The ground on the concave side of the 
bend was perfectly flat and entirely open, excepting some 
bunches of timber here and there ; a narrow but deep ditch 
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or bayou ran across this ground in a nearly straight line. 
On the other side of the river the bluffs were 40 or 50 feet 
high, and the ground very broken. The line selected for 
the trenches ran straight across the open ground behind this 
ditcli. Work w^as begun upon it on the 12th of May and 
finished on the 15th. This line would have served its pur- 
pose as a tete-de-pont, had it been occupied by a small ad- 
vanced guard, supported by the main body in strong force, 
properly posted in its rear on the west bank. Unfortunately 
for Pemberton, the troops (Loring’s division) which he had 
intended to post on the west bank, as they had been the 
least engaged at Champion’s Hill, were cut off in that battle 
and nevtir rejoined him. He was thus caught defending a 
bridge with nearly all his reliahh^ troo])s in the iHe-de~po^H^ 
and nothing in sui)port. A complete stampede was the re- 
sult. 

In moving forward to Edward.s’ Station on the 13th and 
14th with his Ihdd army, Pemberton had called up two bri- 
gades from tho.se left in the defences of Vick.slmrg, and had 
stationed them at the Big Black bridge to secure that point 
in his rear against sur[)rise. ’J’licse were Vaughn’s and 
Baldwin's brigades of Smith’s divi.sion, the former of W'hich 
W'as jKisted in the trenches on the east bank, and the latter 
at Bovina, a few miles in rear, in support. During the night 
of the 16th Bowen’s division w'a.s halted and placed in the 
same trenches, CockroU’s brigade on the right and Green’s 
brigade on the loft of Vaughn. The ol)j()ct was to defend 
the position long enough to cover the crossing of Loring’s 
division as soon as it should anive. In order to facilitate 
the crossing, the ties of the railroad bridge were planked, 
and a second bridge was improvised by taking a steamer 
which happened to be tliere and mooring it athwart the 
stream. It was nearly as long as the stream was wide, and 
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the vacant spaces at stem and stern were bridged over with 
plank. 

Gi'ant’s ai-my passed the night of the IGth between the 
battlefield and Edwards* Station, with the exception of Sher- 
man’s corps, which bivouacked at Bolton. At daylight tho 
next morning tho pursuit was resumed, McClemand’s corps 
in the lead, moving toward Big Black bridge, followed by 
McPheiwon. Sherman’s corps moved from Bolton direct to 
Bridgepoi*t, in order to turn the i>osition at the bridge. CaiVs 
division, whicli was in the advance, came in sight of tlio 
trenches at the bridge about H \.m., and imnmdiately di'- 
ploved his two brigades on th<‘ right (^f tho mad. Ostorhaiis 
was hut a short distancc^Mdiind him, and as soon as lu* camt> 
up his division w’as deployed on the left of the road. A few 
batteries W’ore brought into jKwition and some' Hkirmishers 
sent forward, but th(' ground to the left of the road wa.H eom- 
pletely open, and it w’as not deemed inlvisable to assault tho 
works aeross such ground until more troop.s should corno 
up. On the right of the road, however, there W'a.s a clnnj]> 
of woods extending nearly to the river, and (Virr moved his 
men to these woods in order to gain an a<lvantag<K)UH jio.si- 
tioii for assault. 

On the Confederate si<l(* eveiything w'as at odds and emls. 
There seemed to b<i no one in eomniuinl, and tlie horses 
of the field guns that had be<‘n ]>luc(*d in the trenehes 
had been removed across the river ; if a retreat becamo 
necessary the guns must bo abandoned. The distaneo 
from the point where the trenches crossed the road to tho 
bridge was fully three-quarters of a mile ; it was perfectly 
open ground, and there was no supporting force on the other 
bank of the river. Under such circumstances, in case of a 
retreat the men would be slaughtered. Thenj were not more 
than 5,000 men in the trenches, and fully double that num* 
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ber now confronted them, with the pTosi)ect of more to ar- 
rive very soon. The “Missouri division” (Bowen’s), was 
renowned for hard fighting, both before and after this affair, 
bnt this was a case to try the nerves of the steadiest veterans, 
for every man felt instinctively that he was in a position 
where he ought never to have been placed. As they ob- 
served the movement tow'ard the woods on their left fiank, 
many of them slii)ped oft’ one by one to the bridge in rear. 

Meanwhile brisk firing was carried on opposite the centre 
for about half an hour, during which Carr’s division was 
moving into the piece of woods on the right, and A. J. 
rjinitli’s division “was coming ui> and forming on Osterhaus’ 
loft. Just as Smith’s division W’as coining into line Carr’s 
men emerged from the woods with a loud cheer, and rushed 
forward upon the intrcnchmonts. Vaughn’s brigade in the 
centre saw that they were cut oft* from the bridge and im- 
mediately turned and ran at full speed. Bowen’s division 
at first atterai)ted to make a defence, but in a few minutes 
saw that it was hopeless, and it then joined in the attempt 
to reach the bridge. All the reports. Union and Confeder- 
ate, speak of this as a precipitate flight, every man for him- 
self. The 18 pieces of artillery weni all abandoned, over 
1,400 small arms w^ere thrown away, and one-third of the 
command (1,751 men) w'ere cut off and made piisoners. The 
rest reached the bridges in time, and immediately after 
crossing set fire to them. As they had been previously pre- 
pared for this purpose by scattering loose cotton and tur- 
pentine on them, they were quickly consumed. The losses 
on the Federal side in this engagement were 273 in killed 
and wounded, all but 30 of which were in Carr’s division. 
The whole affair was over soon after 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

The rest of the day and the night were consumed in 
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building bridges. One was constracied near the site of the 
railroad bridge for McClemand's corps. McPherson’s corps 
reached the river about three miles to his right about 2 p.m., 
and immediately began the construction of two bridges, one 
of solid timber, and the other of timber cribs filled with 
cotton bales and floored with planks obtained by teaiing 
down a cotton-gin in the vicinity. Sherman’s coips (re- 
joined on this day by Blair’s diWsion) reached the river at 
Bridgeport at noon. The only pontoon bridge train ac- 
companying the army was with Sherman, and his bridge 
was ready by nightfall. The others were not completed 
until after midnight. 

AVheu the engagement opened in the morning, Pember- 
ton, who was at Bovina, tolegrai>hed to Vicksburg for a train 
of cal's ; as soon as it arrived, after sending a note by a 
scout to Johnston to inform him of the disasters of the pre- 
ceding and present day, and to state that Haines’ Blntf was 
now untenable, lio hastened to Vicksburg, turiiing over tbo 
command to Stevenson with orders to bring the army back, 
and take post behind tho fortifh^ations. 'JlKi delay ntu'os- 
sary to construct bridge.s gave tho (’on federates tlnj whoh^ of 
the 17th in wliitdi to elT<*ct their retreat to ViekH]>nrg (12 
miles) unmolested. On his arrival at tlnj latter place, Penu- 
bertoii telegrapluid to Haines’ BlufT, dinn-ting IlObert’s 
brigade of Smith’s division, whit^h formed tho garrison at 
that point to return forthwith to Vicksburg, leaving two 
companies to spike the guns and blow up the rnagfizines on 
the approach of tho enemy. He then madt*. arrangejmonts 
to dispose tho troops, as they camo in, for the defence of 
Vicksburg. Stevenson’s division (four brigades) was placed 
on the right, holding tho line from WaiTenton to tho rail- 
road, about five milc.s ; Forney’s division (two brigades) was 
in the centre, from the railroad to the graveyard road, a 
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distance of about two miles ; M. L. Smith’s division (three 
brigades) was on the left, from the graveyard road to the 
river, about two miles; Bowen’s division, and some small 
detaehmonts that had been called in from Fort Pemberton 
and other j)oints, were i)la(^ed in reserve.^ During the two 
W(H}ks since he left Vicksburg Pemberton had lost the whole 
of Loiing’s division, 8,700 men, in addition to the killed, 
wounded, and missing in Stevenson’s and Bowen’s divisions 
at Champion’s Hill and Big Blatdv, amounting to about 
5,300 ; so that instead of 35,000, ho now had about 21,000 
efTeetivo men to gnaj*d his trenches, although doubtless his 
rolls of men drawing rations at this time numbered over 
33,000. Ilis troops all returned from the Big Black during 
the afternoon of th(‘- ITtli ami were in tluir places early on 
the 18th. They had the whoh‘ of that day to recover their 
composuiH^ before their purMU'rs could arrive. 

Hherrnan (To.sstul two divisions at Bridgeimrt during the 
night of the 17tli, folhnved by the other division the next 
morning. At break of day his leading divisions were on 
tlie road to Yicjksburg. McClernaiid’s corj)s, with the excep- 
tion of Ilovey’s division, which was hit at Edwards’ Station 
and Big Black, began crossing in the morning of the 18th 
and was on the march by noon. He follow ed the direct road 
to Vicksburg until after passing Mt. Alban’s Station, wiiere 
he turned into the Baldwin’s Ferry road so as to give room 
for McPherson between liimself and Sherman. MePhei*son’s 
coi*j^)s, which had been joined on the evening of the IGth by 
one brigade of McArthur’s division, crossed in the morning 
and moved np to the Bridgeport road, follow ing in roar of 
Sherman’s corps. By 10 a.m,, Sherman had reached the 
Benton road, thus inteii>osing between Vicksburg and 


* See map, Siege of Vlcksbuig. 
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Haines’ Bluff. A regiment of cavalry was immediately sent 
to take the batteries at the latter place from the rear. Sher- 
man halted a couple of hours to allow his men to close up 
and rest, and to receive instructions from Grant, who soon 
came up. Sherman was directed to form the right of the 
line, and at noon he resumed his march. About two miles 
outside the intrenchments the road forked, tlio right hand 
known as the Graveyard, and the left hand as the Jack.son, 
roa<l ; both leading into Vicksburg. Sherman took the 
right hand and on aj)juoaching the dt^fences inovtul two di- 
visions toward the right along the ridge extc'nding to the 
Mississij)i)i. Only one brigade of ^IcPherson’s cori)S came 
up that night, Logan’s and (Juiuby’s’ divisions b(‘iiig halted 
a few miles back on the road at nightfall. About half of 
Grant’s army \\as in sight of the fortituuitions on the night 
of the 18th. The (Rivalry reginumt sent to Haines’ Bluff by 
Sherman arrived in rear of the batti'ries at that pf)int during 
the afternoon. The two Confederati* eomi)anies hdt behind 
to destroy the guns had fled without ac<‘omplisliing llieir 
jmrpose, and the cavalrymen rode in without opposition. 
Signal was made to a gunboat lying in tb(‘ Ya/oo and it 
came up and took posse.ssion. The inagazim^ was full of 
ammunition and the guns were all in good order. There 
were 14 of them, of the heaviest calibre of that j)eriod. 

The note which Pemberton had sent from Ib)vina on the 
morning of the 17th was delivered to Johnston during the 
succeeding night at a point on the road between Livingston 
and Brownsville, whither ho had moved in the hope of join- 
ing Pemberton. Johnston imimidiutely answered in these 
words: “If Haine.s’ Bluff is untenable, Vicksburg is of no 

* Qainby bad been on leave of ab'^ence Kinec May iKt, in conMeqoence of nevere 
illness^ but rejoined his command on the morning of the 17th. During hU ab» 
sence his division was commanded by Crocker. 
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valne and cannot be held. Jf, therefore, yon are invested 
in Vicksburg, you must ultimately surrender. Under such 
circumstances, instead of losing both troops and place, we 
must, if possible, save the troops. If it is not too late, 
evacuate Vicksburg and its dependencies, and march to the 
northeast.” This was received by rembeilon at noon of the 
18th. On reading it he was fairly aghast. He says in his 
rex)ort : “ The evacuation of Vicksburg ! It meant the loss 
of the valuable stores and munitions of war collected for its 
defence, the fall of Port Hudson, the surrender of the Mis- 
sissippi Eiver, and the severance of the Confederacy. These 
were mighty interests, which, had I deemed the evacuation 
jiracticable, in the sense in which I interi)reted General 
Johnston’s instructions, might well have made me hesitate 
to execute them.” 

Much might be said on both sides of Johnston’s proposi- 
tion, but the question of the moment was, could the order 
bo obeyed? Pemberton called a council of war, read John- 
ston’s note, and asked the opinion of his generals if it were 
practicable to corajjly with it. Their opinion was unani- 
mous, “ that it was impossible to withdraw the army from 
this position with such morale and material as to be of fur- 
ther service to the Confederacy.” While the council was 
deliberating, guns were hoard booming outside the works. 
Sherman already held the road leading “ to the northeast.” 
Pemberton wrote a note to Johnston, stating the action of 
the council, and announcing his intention to hold Vicksburg 
to the last, as he “ conceived it to be the most important 
point in the Confederacy.” Having sent this by a scout, he 
resumed his occuj)ation of giving orders for the defence. 

A portion of Smith’s division had occupied the ridge be- 
yond Fort Hill, looking down into the Yazoo bottom on the 
north of the city. Pemberton thought that this gave too 
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great a development to liis line for the number of troops on 
hand, and he therefore ordered Smith to withdraw to the 
Fort Hill ridge in rear of it. This was accomplished quietly 
during the night. Steele’s division, of Sherman’s corps, 
w^as working its way along this ridge at nightfall on the 
18th, and in the morning ho took possession of these de- 
serted batteries, and extended his right to the Mississippi 
River. At 8 a.m. on the 19th Sherman’s corps was in posi- 
tion about 4(K) yards from the enemy’s works, on the same 
ground it occupied throughout the siege — /.<*., on tlie ridge 
beyond Fort Hill, from the Mi8sisai]>pi River io the Gruvc^- 
yard road; Steele’s division w’as on the right, Blair’s on the 
left, and Tuttle’s in reserve, McClornand’s corps came into 
position about 2,500 yards from the enemy’s works near 
the Baldwin’s Ferry road ; Ostorhans’s division on the left 
of that road, A. J. Smith’s on the right, and Carr’s in re- 
serve. McPherson’s corps arrived only a short time before 
noon, and took position on the iTackson road, betw'oon Sher- 
man and McClernand ; Logan’s division on the right, and 
Quinby’s on the left, each witli a brigade in reserve. Sher- 
man W’as so close to the enemy’s works (hat skirmishing 
had been going on during the whole morning. The other 
corps were liardly yet in i)osition to attack, but Grant relied 
upon the demoralization of the enemy, duo to his constant 
defeats in recent battle.s, and he therefore ordered a general 
assault at 2 p.m. Shcrnjan’s corf)s made a vigorous effort 
against the works near tin? Graveyard road, and his men 
succeeded in reaching the ditch, but, being unsupported 
by the other corps, they were repulsed. McClernand and 
McPhei-son were so far from the works, that they had suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing nothing more than an advance 
for several hundred yards under a heavy fire, when dark- 
ness closed in upon them. The troops on the defenee 
VIIL^ 
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were intelligent veterans. They had been marched, and 
countermarched, and fought, with very little plan and sys- 
tem for the last two weeks, culminating in the affair at 
Black Biver biidge, where they had run like sheep. But 
now they were in iutrenchments which had been prepared 
long before, and they felt at home. Their demoralization 
was all gone, and they stood up in their works, and poured 
out such a tire as beat back Sherman’s troops with compara- 
tive ease. It was evident that Vicksburg was not to be 
taken by a mere coup-ile-main. 

It was now eighteen days since Grant had secured a foot- 
ing on the east bank of the Mississippi by the battle of Port 
Gibson. In that time he had marched about 200 miles, and 
by keeping his army together had defeated the enemy’s scat- 
tered detachments in four engagements, at Raymond, Jack- 
son, Champion’s Hill, and Big Black, all fought within six 
days ; he had inflicted a loss upon them of 8,000 ' in kilh7d, 
wounded, and missing, had captured 88 pieces of their artil- 
lery, and, finally, had driven them into the narrow defences 
of Vicksburg, causing their outworks at Haines’ Bluff, War- 
renton, and Grand Gulf to be abandoned, and establishing 
his own base on the Yazoo River in easy and safe reach of 
his gunboats and transports. He had not only prevented 
the junction of the enemy’s detachments, but had still fur- 
ther scattered their forces, so that they had fully 14,000 less 
men available in Vicksburg at the close of this period than 
at the beginning. During those eighteen days Gmnt’s men 
had had but five days’ rations, having lived for the rest on 
the country; their own losses had been a little less than 
3,500. We must go back to the campaigns of Napoleon to 

» At Raymond, 800; Jackson, 1,100; Champion’s Hill, 4,100; Big Black, 2,000. 
The number of prisoners which reached Memphis, May SOth, on their way North, 
was reported by flurlbut at 4,600. 
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find equally brilliant results accomplished in the same space 
of time with such small loss. 

His success was aided — as was Napoleon’s in 1796 — by the 
incapacity of his opponents. There o-an be little question 
that when Grant crossed the river, the proper movement for 
Pemberton was to abandon Jackson, and concentrate his 
whole force for a decisive battle. Yet such a movement 
involved a great sacrifice, for Jackson was the meeting-i>oiut 
of railroads by which r(‘inforcemcnts were arriving and were 
to arrivx', and this sacrifice Pembt‘rton was not prepared to 
make. 

When Johnston reached Jackson on the night of the l!hh, 
he was, perhaps, as he said, “t(K» lat(\” The situation was 
certainly full of danger, which he clearly foresaw. Yt^t a 
man of a more aggressive natur<* would hardly have con- 
tented himself w’ith accepting the situation, and soiding a 
vaguely worded order by a messtuigju’, but would ratluM*, at 
any risk of health, have joined Pemberton at once —leaving 
his detachments to follow — in order to fully understand tho 
condition of affairs, and issue his orders advisedly. Ho 
W’ould then, at least, have secured com})lianee with his 
orders, and there would Imve been no divided reHj)onsibility. 
For an emergency, such as then existed, a man of Johnston’s 
temperament W’as peculiarly iinsuited. 

Pemberton’s vacillation in fii-st declining to obey John- 
ston’s order to move from Edwards’ Station to Clinton, and 
then attempting to execute it when in tho presonee f)f the 
enemy, cannot be defended. But it is quite ]» 08 Hiblo that 
the effect of obeying the order would have been, ns lie says, 
“ to abandon Vicksburg without striking a blow for its de- 
fence ; ” for it may bo safely said, without detracting in any 
way from Johnston’s skill in defensive campaigns, that no 
decisive battle would have been fought under his eomxnand 
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after the junction. It would have been a sHlful retreat ** 
to Meridian, ** owing to the insufficiency of his forces.” 
Later, when Johnston ordered Pemberton to evacuate Vicks- 
burg, if Haines* Bluff was untenable, and march to the 
northeast, there is much to justify Pemberton’s idea of re- 
maining, even had the evacuation been possible. For more 
than a year the Confederates had been defending Vicksburg, 
with uniform success ; it was less than a month since Grant 
was still cooped uji in the swamps, well-nigh dismayed at 
his lack of success in the various bayous. The Confed- 
erate President and Secretary of War had congratulated 
Pemberton on his success, and repeatedly urged him to 
stand firm, the possession of the Mississij>pi being vital to 
the success of the Confederacy. The Union gunboats had, 
indeed, run past the batteries, but the river was still closed 
as a lino of commerce and communications, so long as the 
batteries at Vicksburg wore intact. As Pemberton says, 
these were mighty interests ; ” and to secure them, provi- 
sions and ammunition had been forwarded to stand a siege, 
and i^romises had been held out that every available man 
would be sent to miso it. Pemlierton knew that Johnston 
had already a considerable force on the outside, and that it 
would 3*apidly be augmented ; he had every reason to believe 
that Johnston, appreciating the vital importance of prompt 
and energetic action, would quickly strike a vigorous blow 
for his relief. The whole theory of the Confederacy was not 
to conquer the North, but to prove that the South could not 
be conquered ; to remain on the defensive, beat back the 
Northern annies, and i>rolong the war until the North, in 
despair, should agree to a compromise. To hold Vicksburg 
and the Mississippi River to the last was probably more in 
accord with the general line of Confederate policy than to 
abandon it in the vain hope of regaining it after a battle. 
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Finally, the anomalous character of the command on the 
Confederate side was in itself a direct invitation to disaster, 
for which Jefferson Davis was personally responsible. Pem- 
berton commanded the Department of Mississippi and East 
Louisiana, reporting directly to the authorities in Rich- 
mond and receiving orders from them. Yet Johnston com- 
manded both Pemberton’s and Bragg’s armies, without the 
possibility of being really in charge of either. H<»nce Pem- 
berton regarded himself as chiefly responsible for Vicks- 
burg, and looked upon Johnston’s instnicl ions in the nature 
of advice rather than of i>ositive orders. 

Opposed to such divided vesj^onsibility and confusion of 
authority there was a united army with a single general in 
command, who had clearly defined i)lans and was in the 
midst of his troops to carry tht*m out. Fortunately, ho w'as 
at this time cut off from all communication with Washing- 
ton, for on May 11th Halieck b'legmphed him to unite his 
forces with those of Banks betwt‘en Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson. Had this telegram been i(‘C(‘iv<*d and obeyed tho 
whole campaign would have been wrecked. Of this no one 
W'as more convinced than Ilalleck and tlnj Pnjsident, both 
of w^hom were enthusiastic in their ])raises of the campaign 
when it was concluded. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE SIEGE AND SURRENDER OF VICKSBURG. 

ViCKSBUiiG lies upon the river slope of a range of bluffs 
which extend for hundreds of miles along the eastern side 
of the alluvial valley of the Mississij)pi, and which are here 
wash(?d l)y the river itself, though at other points of its 
winding course it is often from 50 to 100 miles distant from 
them. These bluffs are about 250 feet in height and are 
compo.s(Hl of a peculiarly tenacious, semi-indurated clay, 
which when cut vertically for roads or other purposes resists 
the action of tlie weather and retains its vertical sides for 
generations. In such a soil the action of running water in 
small streams has, in the course of centuries, resulted in cut- 
ting the bluff or 2 >lateau into deep ravines with remarkably 
steep sides, separated by very narrow ridges. The topog- 
rai)hy is thus extremely broken and conii)licated, and is of 
such a character that no manauivres of troops are possible 
over it. On the other hand it lends itself admirably to the 
purposes of fortification, tlio narrow ridges having a com- 
plete command over the deep mvines in front of them, and 
their sinuous course enabling each point to bring a cross 
fire in front of adjacent points. 

A careful study of the map is necessary to form even an 
approximate idea of the main features of this topography. 
It will be noticed that from the northeast corner of the 
town a ridge runs out to the eastward, on which is the Jack- 
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Bon road ; about two miles from the outskirts of the town, 
this ridge meets another ridge, which trends off to the south- 
west for several miles, following an irregular course, but hav- 
ing an unbroken crest nearly on the same level all the way. 
Between the Jackson ridge and this second ridge there is a 
collection of minor valleys, the dminage of which is finally 
united into Stout’s bayou, which emjities into the Missis- 
sippi a few miles lower down, but is hero sei)arated from it 
by another ridge, on wliich is the Warrcntoii road. The 
Confederate line b(*gau on the AVarrenton ridge about throe 
miles south of town, crossed Stout’s Bayou, and then fol- 
lowed the ridge without a break for live miles to tlie Jack- 
son road. Here th(^ ridge turns to the east and subs«'- 
quently to the north and west, reaching tlu^ T^Iississiii]>i at 
the point of the bend ; but this ndg(> was considenul as 
giving too long a development to the liiu‘ of defence, and 
from the Jackson road the lino ran duo north, to a ravine 
called Glass’ Bayou, fully 150 f('<‘t dec]), with pr(H*ipitous 
sides, and filled wdth a dense growth of vim s and cane ; 
crossing this it continued along a lateral spur to the Onms 
yard road, where it intersccb*d another narrow, level ridge, 
running due we.st about two miles to the rivi r at Fort Hill.' 
This line had been selected for fortification in the autumn 
of 1862, and during the w’inter ami spiing it liad bt*('n most 
thoroughly fortified. At the salient and commanding ])oints 
of the ridge, at an average distance of perhaps two hundred 
yards from one another, batteries were constructed for artil- 
lery in the form of redans, lunettes, or, in soimi plafa^s. 


* Thp roport»< of the F.nginoorand other offlc'erH of the Rrvontepnth OropR, whl»‘h 
held the Jiiie at the Jnekson road, Rp«'ak of the crest of the ridge on that rou<l n« 
“Fort Hill.*’ This in a nilfttake; Fort Hdl overl<K>ks the river ahoiiL two inden 
north of the city landing, ah shown on the acc<»njparij’ing map. It wan so named 
beoauae the Spaniards erected a fort upon it as a defence against the Indiana, 
when they asoended the Miasiaaippi, and It has retained the name to thia day. 
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closed redoubts ; the x>arapets of these batteries were 25 
feet thick and 10 feet high, and the ditch was 7 feet deep, 
making the top of the parapet 17 feet above the bottom of 
the ditch. Between the salient points there ran a line of 
intrenchments, which in the whole eight miles of line was 
broken only at two points, f.e., at Stout’s Bayou and Glass* 
Bayou ; tliis intrenchment was 10 feet thick and 5 feet high, 
and the ditch in front of it was 4 feet deep. In a few places, 
where cross sinirs jutted out from the main ridge, advanced 
batteries were constructed, making a double or triple line, 
but in general there was only a single line of works. 

They were defended when the siege began by 128 pieces 
of artillery, 30 of wliicli were siege guns and the rest field 
pieces. In addition to these land defences, the circuit was 
made complete V)y a series of water batteries, extending from 
Fort Hill on the north, through the town, and along the 
“Warrenton ridge till they met the land batteries on the 
south. They mounted 31 pieces of siege artilleiy of the 
heaviest calibre, and 13 pieces of field artillery. 

The troops for the defence numbered about 20,000 effec- 
tive men, divided into four divisions, under Generals Ste- 
venson, Forney, Smith, and Bow'en, and Waul’s “ legion ” 
Stevenson’s division held the right, beginning at the Warren- 
ton road and ending at the railroad ; his four brigades ware 
posted in the following order from right to left, viz. : Bar- 
ton, from the Warrenton road about one mile north ; Rey- 
nolds, from Barton’s right to the Hall’s Ferry road ; Cum- 
mings, from the Hall’s Ferry road to the square fort, about 
three-quarters of a mile south of the railroad ; Lee, from 
the square fort to the railroad. 

Forney’s division came next, with two brigades posted as 
follows : Moore, on both sides of the Baldwin’s Ferry road, 
his right extending to the railroad, and his left nearly to the 
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Jackson road ; Hubert from the Jackson to the Graveyard 
road, his troops occupying the main salients on both roads. 

Smith held the left, with three brigades ; Shoiipe, from 
the Graveyard road about a mile westward ; Baldwin on the 
left of Shoupe ; and Vaughn on the extreme left, extending 
to Fort Hill. 

Bowmen’s division and Waul’s legion were in reserve. 

Having failed to carry the works by a coup-de-maiu on the 
19th, Gmiit devoted tlie next two days to ])erfeeting his com- 
munications with the Yazoo. His dej>c)t was established be- 
tween Johnson’s and Tjake's }»hintations near Chickasaw 
Bayou, on the idonti<-al ground where Sherman had himh'd 
and made his assault in the previous month of ])t‘e(*mber. 
From this point roads were constructed to fatdlitute the 
hauling of supplies, and the army was firmly established 
within six miles of a base of supjdic'.s tmlirely secure from the 
enemy’s attacks. On the 21st, the trcojis being now all in 
position. Grant determined to maki‘ a vigorous assault on I he 
following day. Several reasons, the force of which cannot be 
denied, impelled him to this (rourse. First of all lu^ felt con- 
fident of success. Secondly, the tr<K>i>s desired the assault ; 
they were flushed with an unbroken sm-ies of vietoric^s, and 
felt in the spirit of finishing the thing then and there ; they 
were in no mood for the dnidgery of pick and siiadtJ, until 
they had tried what they could do with tlnnr rifltjs. A third 
reason was found in Johnston’s jiresenco on the outsid(i 
with a constantly increasing army, the sole objisct of which 
W’ould now be to raise the sieg(\ A succ;essful assault before 
Johnston could be strong enough to attack, would enable 
Grant to at once turn on Johnston and disj)ers(^ his forctjs, 
and then send a detachment against Port Hudson ; and this 
without drawing any more troops from Mtnnphis or other 
points. If a siege w’as begun reinforcements must 1>6 
8 * ^ 
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brought, to make sure both of holding Pemberton in Vicks- 
burg and driving off Johnston on the outside. The orders 
were consequently issued to make an assault at 10 a.m. on 
the 22 d, artilleiy fire and sharj^-shooting to be kept up 
from daylight. Admiral Porter was requested to bombard 
the water batteries with his gunboats. 

The investment was at that time by no means complete, 
there l)eing a ga2> of nearly four miles between McCler- 
iiaiuVs left, which was nearly oi)2)osite tlie square fort, and 
the river. In this ga2) there were no troops, although one 
brigade of McArthur’s division of the 17 th Corps, which had 
been at Grand Gulf throughout the cani2)aign, liad reached 
WaiTcnton on the night of the 21 st, and was to move for- 
ward on the Warrcnton road tlie next day. Grant had not 
at that time <uiough troo2)s to make a close investment of the 
whole line, and he ran no risk in h'aving this ga 2 J on the 
south, because had Pemberton left his works and attemjHed 
to osca2)e in this diri^ction he wanild have been caught in the 
2>ocket b(dween the Big Black and the Mississi2)pi, and his 
destruction would have been almost certain. The bulk of 
Grant’s troo2)s were 02)2>osito that 2>ortion of the line be- 
tween the square fort and the Graveyard road, and the three 
roads — Baldwin’s Ferry, Jackson, and Graveyard — which ran 
along ridges, were the only 2^racticablo lines of a2>})roach ; 
the intermediate country being filled with steep, W'ooded 
ravines, through which troo2)s could not advance in any soit 
of order. It w'as along these roads that the main efforts 
wore made, the troo2)s moving in narrow columns. Watches 
had been com2)ared‘ so as to insure a simultaneous move- 
ment, and at precisely ten o’clock the three columns sprang 
forward. 

On the right, Sherman had placed Blair’s division near 
the Graveyard road, supported by Tuttle’s, leaving Steele’s 
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division to make an assault nearer to the river. A storming 
party of 150 volunteers had been formed, provided with 
boards and poles to cross the ditch; Ewing’s brigade was 
immediately behind these, followed by Giles Snath’s and 
Kilby Smith’s brigades. All these troops were sheltered in 
a ravine which led up to the road about 200 yards in front 
of the bastion. Four batteries had been ])laced in a posi- 
tion from which their firt^ could ho concentrated on tlie bas- 
tion. At ten o’clock the signal w^as given ; the storming 
party jumped up on the road, and ran forw'urd at full speed, 
with Ewing’s brigade just behind them. Until this time 
not a man had been soon on th<< U-oufederate paraj)t‘t, but as 
these troops came forward in full vicwv, the regiments of 
Hubert’s brigade and a portion of the IMissourians, which 
garrisoned this part of th<‘ lines, stood up, and the parapet 
fairly blazed. Some of tlie- storming party rcuiehed tho 
ditch, followed it a short distunct% climl)t‘d tho ])arapet and 
firmly i)lauted their flag; it waived th(»re till nightfall, all 
efforts of the Confedf^rates tf) sto]) forward and seize it being 
frustrated by tin* fire of th(^ assailants. Tin* greabu* part of 
tho storming j)arty were killed, ami th(‘ir bo<lies, togetlu'r 
with those of the tro(^i)s imim‘diat('ly fol having, soon ob- 
structed tho narrow road so as to make it almost imj)as- 
sable. In passing over them under the t(U-rible fire, Ewing's 
brigade wavered, halted, and sought shelter on the slope of 
a ravine about seventy yards from the works. Oil(»s Smith’s 
brigade, which came next, turned dowui this ravine to the 
left, and deployed opposite a point of the works about threo 
hundred yards south of the road ; Kilby Smith’s brigade fol- 
low^ed it in the .same direction but deployed close to Ewing. 
The troops w’ere thus partly sheltered, and oj)ened a wither- 
ing fire upon any object w’hich showed itself above the 
pai^apet, not a stone’s throw distant; but they could not 
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advanco an inch. Affairs remained in this condition until 
2 r.H. 

In McPherson’s corps, Kansom’s brigade of McArthur’s 
division was on the riglit, in the ravines south of the Grave- 
yard road ; Logan’s division in the centre, on the Jackson 
road ; and Quinby’s division on the left, between the Jackson 
and Baldwin’s Ferry roads. Neither Quinby nor Bansom 
was in a position to do more than make a strong demonstra- 
tion, as each was opposite a re-entrant portion of the line 
where, in an advance, they would be mowed down under a 
cross fire from the salients. Logan’s division, however, was 
oxiposite the salient, J. E. Smith’s brigade on the Jackson 
road, Stevenson a little to his left, and Leggett in reserve. 
At the appointed hour two brigades rushed forward, Smith’s 
by the road, and Stevenson’s up tho slope south of it, both 
being directed against the main fort just north of the road. 
Smith’s troops were brought to a halt by tho severe fire 
across the road, but Stc^venson’s lu'essed on, and two regi- 
ments reached the ditch of the work, where the colors of 
the 7th Missouri were planted, and six standard-bearers 
killed in as many minutes. These regiments were unable 
to maintain themselves in this position, and soon withdrew 
to find shelter about 200 yards from tho works, where they 
remained until ordered to withdraw^ at nightfall. 

In McGlcrnand’s cor])s, Carr’s division was on the right 
with one brigade, Benton’s, on tho Baldwin’s Ferry road, and 
one, Lawler’s, just south of the railroad ; A. J. Smith’s divi- 
sion was in his rear, one brigade in support of each of Carr’s 
brigades ; Osterhaus* division vras on the left, opposite a 
salient about half-way between the railroad and the square 
fort ; and Hovey, with one brigade of his division, the other 
being at Big Black Bridge, was on the left of Osterhaus. 
At the same hour, 10 a.m., Benton’s and Lawler’s brigades 
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moved forward. LawWs attack was directed against a fort 
on a veiy prominent hill a lew yards south of the railroaiL 
Two regiments of Lawler’s brigade, the 22d and 21st Iowa, 
charged up this hill and reached the ditch of the fort, where 
the principal part of them were brought to a halt. A small 
body, however, led by Sergeant Joseph Griffith, entered the 
work and engaged in a hand to hand fight with the do- 
fenders, in which nearly all but the sergeant were killed. 
This work was for a short time deserted by the Confed- 
erates, but it was commanded by a second work on higher 
ground, 100 yards in rear, which prevented tho Iowa troops 
from retaining possession of its interior. The colors of the 
22d Iowa were, however, planted on its parapet, and re- 
mained there for nine hours. Landram*s brigade, of A. J. 
Smith’s division, followed close behind Lawler’s brigade, and 
the 77th Illinois came up and planted its colors alongside 
those of the 22d Iowa. Tho main boily of these two bri- 
gades was not able to iHsnetrato tho work, bat remained in 
the ditch, where liand-grena«les wore thrown upon them by 
the defenders, causing eonBideral>le loss. 

On the Baldwin’s Ferry road, Benton’s brigade, followed 
by Burbridge’s, made the attack in tho same gallant stylo 
and met the same experience. They reached tho ditcli, 
planted their colors on the parapet, hut could not enter tho 
work. The enemy used hand-grenades against thorn also. 

On the left, Osterliaus’ and Hovey’s men moved forward 
and came within a short distance of the works, but they wore 
subjected to a heavy cross-fire from the square fort on their 
left and were unable to make any farther advance. 

Within half an hour after the assault began the condition 
of affiEurs was substantially the same at all three of the prin- 
cipal points of assault ; at each of those points the Union 
flags were flying on the works, and the men were in the 
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diichy but unable to go any faiiher. A most unfortunate 
misunderstanding now occurred, which resulted in a large 
and unnecessary increase of the loss of life. Grant had 
taken a position in the morning on a high point on the 
Jackson road, from which he had a clear view of the princi- 
pal points of assault ; McPherson was a few hundred yards 
in his front, Sherman less than a mile on his right, and Mc- 
Clernand about a mile and a half to his left. From this 
point he had observed the assaults, had witnessed the dags 
planted on the parapets, and had seen the men halt at the 
ditches under the terrible fire. By half-past eleven, an hour 
after the troops had first reached the works, it became ap- 
parent to him that the assault could not succeed. He was 
just starting over to Sluiimau’s position to confer with him 
as to the prospects of success by further efforts, when he re- 
ceived a note from McCUernand, dated 11.15 a.m., saying that 
ho (McOlernarul) w'as hotly engaged with the enemy, who 
was massing on his right and loft, and that a vigorous blow 
by MttPhorson would create a divei-sion in his favor. Grant 
aiisw^erod at 11.50 a.m., directing him to strengthen his ad- 
vance by drawing from his reserves or from other parts of 
the line. Ho then rode over to Sherman. Just as he arrived 
there, ho received a second despatch from McCleniand, dated 
12 M., which w’as in these words : “ We ai*o hotly engaged 
with the enemy. We have part possession of tw^o fort.s, and 
tho stars and stripes are floating over them. A vigorous 
push ought to be made all along the line.” Gi*ant answered : 
“ McArthiir advanced from Warren ton la.st night ; he is on 
your left. Concentrate with him and use his forces to the 
best advantage.” Ho also showed tho despatch to Sherman, 
wiio immediately ordered a renow’al of the attack. Grant 
then started back to see McPherson and order him to make 
tho diversion w hich McClernand desired. While on his way 
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he met a messenger with a third despatch, written about 1 
P.M., although the exact hour was not given. It was as fol- 
lows : We have gained the enemy’s intrenchments at sev- 
eral points, but are brought to a stand. I have sent word to 
McArthur to reinforce me if he can. Would it not be best 
to concentrate the whole or a part of his command at this 
point ? P. S. — I have received your despatch. My troops are 
all engaged, and 1 cannot withdraw any to reinforce them.” 

Gi’ant was somewhat doubtful as to the extent of these 
successes of McClernand, as ho had seen nothing of the 
kind up to the time he left his point of observation on the 
Jackson road. But there was not time to ride over to con- 
sult with McClernand, it being already after two o’clock, and 
he therefore ordered Quiiiby’s division to move immediately 
to McClernand’s support ; ho also showed the despatcihos to 
McPherson, and directed him to renew the assault. 

In consequence of tht»so ordor.s, Sherman sent Tuttle’s 
division foi*ward to the assistance of Blair’s division, which 
still remained in the position it liad gained in the moniing, 
and directed both of them to attack witli vigor. At the 
same time Giles Smith's brigade united with Kansom’s bri- 
gade of McPherson’s corps to make an assault between the 
salient on the Graveyard road and Glass’ Bayou ; Steele’s 
division on the right, which had been working its way for- 
ward since morning, was now near the enemy’s works, and 
assaulted them at about the Ram<^ hour as Tuttle and Ran- 
som. The result, was simply a repetition of the morning’s 
experience ; everywhere the troops reacdied the enemy’s 
works, but could not enter them. Logan’s division on the 
Jackson road also moved forward again; it did not reach 
the works, but suffered heavy loss, McArthur did not 
arrive from Warrenton until the next morning. Quinby’s 
division did not reach MoClemand’s position until a short 
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time before dark. The men were nearly exhansted with 
fighting and marching through difficult ground all day, but 
they were at once ordered by McGlemand to attack the cur- 
tain of trench lying l)etween the two salients (Baldwin’s 
Ferry road and railroad), where his men had been since 
morning. The attack was made, was entirely unsuccessful, 
and resulted in heavy loss, CJolonel Boomer, one of the bri- 
gade commanders, being among the killed. Just at dark the 
Confederate troops occupying the redoubt on the Baldwin’s 
Ferry road, having been reinforced by a portion of Bowen’s 
division, made a sortie from their work and drove off the 
men in the ditch. About the same time McClemand’s 
troops near the railroad also retired from the ditch of the 
work where they liad been since morning. 

Tlie result of the assault was therefore unsuccessful at all 
{joints. Of the 40,000 infantry present for duty in Grant’s 
array that day all but about 5,000 had been brought into 
action. The length of line assaulted w^as about two and a 
half miles, and it was held in the morning by two Confed- 
erate brigades (Moore’s and Hubert’s), and by parts of two 
others. As soon as the attack was begun, Bowen’s division 
and a part of Smith’s division were sent to the threatened 
points. Green’s brigade going to the Baldwin’s Ferry road 
and the railroad, Cockrell’s to the Jackson road, and 
Vaughn’s on the Graveyard road. The entire force of de- 
fenders actually engaged did not number more than 13,000, 
but the nature of the ground was such that the works could 
only be approached at three princi)>al points ; these points 
were salients which covered the line between them with 
cross-fires, and by holding them the entire line was secure. 
A force of 4,000 men at each of these points was all that the 
works would hold, and any more men would have been 
superfluous. The Confederate loss is not known ; it prob- 
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ably did not much exceed 500. In Forney's division^ which 
bore the brunt of the assaults of Sherman’s and McPherson's 
coii>8, the loss was only 42 killed and 95 wounded. Grant's 
loss in the two assaults of May 19th and 22d were over 4,000, 
as follows, more than three-fourths of them being on the 22d : 



KiUsd. 

Wounded. 

Missing. 

ToUl. 

Thirteenth Vorpe : 

Carr's division 

109 

559 

57 

725 

A. J. Smith's division 

69 

400 

80 

499 

Osterhaus' “ 

85 

383 

1 

209 

Hovey’s “ 

.... 

.... 

.... 

50 

Seventeenth Corpe : 





Loan's division 

Quinby's “ 

8.3 

878 

6 

417 

53 

295 

3 

Ji49 

Ransom's brigade 

70 

875 

:u 

470 

Fifteenth Corps : 





Blair's division 

178 

708 

9 

8(K) 

Tattle's “ 

32 

185 

4.3 

2r>o 

Steele's ** 


.... 

.... 

l.j0 


.... 

.... 

.... 

4,075 


In his official report Grant blamed McCloniand very 
severely for the misleading character of his despatches, 
which induced him to renew the assault, " and resulted in 
the increase of our mortality list fully 50 per cent., without 
advancing our position or giving us other advantages." Me- 
demand wrote a long rejily, dated Springfield, Illinois, Sep- 
tember 25, 1863, which is on the files of the War Dejiartment, 
and will be published with the records. In this McCler- 
nand endeavored to show, among other things, that his des- 
patches were less glowing as to his success tlian those he 
received from his subordinates, that ho was in a position to 
see clearly what took place in his front, that if he had been 
reinforced early in the afternoon he would have broken 
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completely through the enemy’s line, and that he never 
wrote that ** he was in possession of, and still held, two of 
the enemy’s forts,” as stated in Giunt’s report. It is hardly 
necessary to follow out the details of this controversy. 
McClemand’s despatches did undoubtedly mislead his com- 
manding general, and did cause the latter to renew the as- 
sault at heavy sacrifice and without success, which he would 
not have done had he been distinctly advised as to the actual 
state of afiaira. McClemand’s despatch (previously given) 
reads ; “ *We have jiart jwssession of two forts.” Had he 
said plainly that his men were in the ditch but could not 
carry the works, he would have stated the exact fact, and 
ther(\ would have been no second assault. 

IL was now api)arent to every one that the Confederate 
troops had recovei ed from the demoralization of Champion’s 
Hill and the Big Black, and that their works were too strong 
to be carried in open assault, A regular siege was unavoid- 
able, and every one was willing to perform the necessary 
labor to carry it on. The orders for beginning the siege 
were issued on May 25th, Captains F. E. Prime and C. B. 
Comstock, of the Engineers, being in succession the Chief 
Engineers in charge. 

It was, however, imi^ortant to guard at once against any 
attack from the rear by Johnston. Osterhaus’ division of 
the 13th Corps had been sent back to guard the Big Black 
Bridge immediately after the assault of May 22d; and on the 
26th, an expedition w^as formed, to consist of six brigades, 
three each from the 15th and 17th Corps, the w'hole under 
command of Blair. This expedition was to march to the 
northeast, between the Yazoo and Big Black Bivers, dis- 
cover what force Johnston had in that region, and, if possi- 
ble, break it up. Blair reached Mechanicsburg, in the 
vicinity of Liverpool, on the 28th, where he had a alight 
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skirmisli with a small party of the enemy, but ho reported 
that he was satisfied there was no largo body between the 
Yazoo and the Big Black. Johnston was said to be organ- 
izing his army in the vicinity of Canton, and it was rumored 
that A. P. Hill had joined him from the east, and that their 
united forces numbered 45,000 men, but this Blair did not 
credit. Blair then returned to Haines* Bluff, by way of 
the Yazoo Valley, destroying all supplies tlint could be of 
use to the enemy. A gunboat exi^odition was also sent up 
the Yazoo about this time, as far as ITazoo City, destroying 
all boats in the river. 

The certainty that Johnston was organizing as largo a 
force as possible in his rear, induei'd Grant to order Hurl- 
but, at Memphis, to ** strip his district to the lowest possible 
standard,” and send him all available men. Just after ho 
crossed the ri\er, Grant had ordered Hurlbut to send him 
one division to take the i)laco of the troops that had been 
left to guard the road from Milliken’s Bend to Perkins’s, 
liauman’s division had accordingly been sent ; it had 
reached Milliken’s Bend, 0,000 strong, about May 18th, and 
had been moved across to Grand Gulf, and thence up to 
WaiTcnton. On the 28th, it took jmsition on tlio Hairs Feriy 
road, partially filling up the gaj) betw<*on McCleriiond’s left 
and the river. On receipt of the further call from Grant for 
reinforcements, Hurlbut made uj) another division of twelve 
regiments, under Brig. -Gen. N. Kimball, and sent them be- 
low ; and later still, a third division, under Brig.-Gen. W. H. 
Smith. On May 29th, Grant also sent a telegram, via Mem- 
phis, to Halleck, stating that if Banks did not come to his 
assistance, he must be reinforced from elsewhere. Halleck 
was in daily communication with Hurlbut, and knew exactly 
what troops he had sent. On receiving Grant’s telegram on 
June 2d, Halleck immediately telegraphed to Schofieldi at 
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8t. Louis, and to Btunside, at Oinciimati, stating Grant’s 
sitnation, and asking if they could send any troops to his 
assistance; also to Bosecrans in Tennessee, saying that 
Johnston was reinforced from Bragg’s army, and if he (Bose* 
crans) could do nothing himself, a portion of his troops 
must be sent to Grant Bosecrans replied with a long des- 
patch, expressing the opinion that none of his troops should 
be taken, and that he was about to execute a movement. 
Burnside and Schofield replied tliat they could spare troops 
for temporary service, and two divisions of the 9th Corps, 
under Maj.-Gen. J. G. Parke, were at once sent from Ohio, 
and one division, under Maj.-Gen. F. J. Herron, from Mis- 
souri. 

The result of these prompt measures was that Grant was 
reinforced almost as rapidly as Johnston, and in as large 
iiumberK, and the ojjportunity when Johnston could have 
attacked was soon lost. At the close of the siege, there 
were 17,000 men from Hurlbut’s corps present at Vicks- 
burg, and these, with Parke’s corps and Herron’s division, 
carried the total strength of Grant’s army to 71,141 men, and 
248 guns, on June 30th. 

Kimball’s division of the 16th Cori>8 arrived on June 
3d and was sent up the Yazoo to Haines’ Bluff, and 
thence along the Benton road, with orders to destroy the 
railroad bridge over the Big Black near Canton. Kimball 
found, how^evcr, on arriving at Mechanicsburg that a largo 
force was in front of him at Yazoo City and Liverpool, and 
as the Yazoo Biver on which he depended for his supplies 
was rapidly falling he returned to Haines’ Bluff, where he 
received orders to fortify a position and hold it against any 
force coming from the northeast. 

Herron’s division arrived on June 8th and was imme- 
diately marched acrosa the peninsula and ferried over the 
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river below Warrenton. He came tip on the sonth side of 
Vicksburg and took post on the Warrenton road, enabling 
Lauman to close up on McClemand’s left. The investment 
on the south side was thus perfected. Hitherto it had been 
imperfect on account of the insufficiency of Lauman's force 
to close the entire gap between McClemand and the river. 

W. S. Smith’s division of the 16th Corj^s began arriving 
on June 11th, and was at once sent to Haines* Bluff, this 
and Elimbairs division being united under command of Maj.- 
Gen. C. 0. Washbumo. 

Parke’s 9th Corps arrived on the 11th. It was at first in- 
tended to move it to the south of the city as a reserve behind 
Lauman and Herron, but in view of the threatening asi)ect of 
affairs along the Yazoo, it was moved to Haines’ Bluff. 

Meanwhile Johnston was slowly organizing an army at 
Canton. The difficulties were veiy great, for Loring’s 
troops had joined him without guns, wagons, or camp etjui- 
page, the troops arriving by rail were also without w’ugons, 
and though the country was full of food, there were no 8Uj>- 
plies available, Pemberton having moved his own 8ui>]die8 
to Vicksburg; the railroads were still out of rejiair from 
Grierson’s raid, and were fully occupied at i)re8ent in bring- 
ing up trooi>s. These difficulties could only have been sur- 
mounted, if at all, by a man of extmordinary energy, bold- 
ness, and resource. In spite of his undoubted abilities in 
command of an army on the defensive, Johnston was hardly 
the man for such an emergency as tliat in wdiich ho was now 
placed. After sending the order to Pemberton to march to 
the northeast he remained in the vicinity of the Big Black 
until he received, on May 19th, Pemberton’s answer saying 
that he could not mako the movement ordered; he then 
marched back to Canton in order to assemble and organize 
his army. While ho was doing this. Grant organized a still 
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larger force to nse against him, and so it came about that 
Pemberton lay for 47 days in his trenches, before he finally 
gave up in despair, during which time Johnston organized 
an army of over 31,000 men, but never came within musket* 
shot of his enemy. 

Johnston arrived at Canton on May 20th, and the next day 
was joined by Cist’s brigade from South Carolina and 
Ector’s and McNair’s from Chattanooga. Loring’s division 
reached Jackson on the 20th, and was joined by Maxey’s 
brigade from Port Hudson on the 23d. Between that date 
and June 3d there arrived in addition, Evans’ brigade from 
South Carolina, Breckenridge's division from Chattanooga, 
and a cavalry division from Bragg’s army, commanded by 
W. H, Jackson, one of the most energetic cavalry leaders in 
the South. Johnston organized his command into four 
divisions, commanded by Loring, Breckenridge, W. H. T. 
Walker, and French. There was subsequently much contro- 
versy between himself and the authorities in Richmond as 
to the strength of his command, and therefore the following 
statement is given in full, taken from the return signed by 
himself on June 25th, and now among the archives of the 
War Department. There were no reinforcements received 
between June 3d and 25th. 


riELi> Retijkn, 


1 Present 

1 for duty. 

Agffrt-gate 

present. 

Present 
and absent. 

boring’s division 

Breckenridge' s division 

Walker’s division 

French’s 

Jackson’s cavalry 

Miscellauoous 

Total 

6,451 
r.,107 
' 8,049 

0,498 
3,<H)6 
515 

7,427 

6,884 

9.571 

7,406 

4,378 

594 

18,875 

9,688 

18,452 

10,559 

6, '1 97 
881 


86,315 

54,747 
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Constant correspondence was maintained between John- 
ston and the Richmond authorities during the months of 
May and June, the latter urging him to attack at almost any 
risk, as the disparity in numbers would probably increase 
rather than diminish with time. Johnston at first replied 
(May 28th) that, although he would have only 23,000 men 
when all his reinforcements arrived, he must try to beat 
Grant with that number if no more could be sent. But on 
June 7th, he telegraphed that when ho thought of trying to 
accomplish anything in aid of Pemberton the case seemed 
‘‘desperate.** On the 8th the Secretary of War asked if 
more reinforcements should be drawn from Bragg’s army. 
Johnston replied that to draw more troops from Bragg 
would “ involve yielding Tennessee ; the Government must 
decide between this State and Tennessee.” On the 15th he 
telegraphed that ho considered “saving Vicksburg hope- 
less**; and on the KUh received a reply that “Vicksburg 
must not be lost without a desperate straggle. ... If 
better resources do not offer, you must hazard attacL It 
may be made in concert with the garrison, if practicable, 
but otherwise without, by day or night as yon think best.** 
Johnston answered that he could not attack Grant because 
Grant was covered by the Big Black, which would cut off 
his retreat if defeated. The Secretary of War then tele- 
graphed (June 2l8t), reiterating, in the most urgent language, 
his orders for active movements, of which he assumed all the 
responsibility, and suggesting that if a movement against 
Grant’s army was not feasible it might be possible to raise 
the siege of Port Hudson. Johnston replied that this 
would involve abandoning Jackson and with it the State of 
Mississippi. Johnston saw nothing but difficulties which- 
ever way he turned ; to save Mississippi was to lose Tennes- 
see, and to save Port Hudson was to lose Mississippi ; while 
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be was still meditating on the dilemma Yicksbnrg surren- 
dered, followed immediately by Port Huditon and Jackson ; 
and thus everything was lost 
While this correspondence was in progress Johnston had 
observed the movements of Osterhaus near Big Black 
Bridge, and of Blair toward Mechanicsburg, in the last 
week of May, and he had sent Walker’s division to Yazoo 
City, and Loring’s to Benton. These troops simply re- 
mained in observation, and were confronted by a larger 
number of Union troops, extending from Mechanicsburg to 
the Big Black Bridge. On June 14th Johnston sent a cou- 
rier to Pemberton, who penetrated the lines and delivered 
his letter on Juno 20th. In this Johnston said to Pember- 
ton that the utmost that both armies could accomplish was 
to save the troops at Vicksburg ; to raise the siege was im- 
possible. He therefore asked Pemberton to indicate what 
point should be attacked. Pemberton replied, under date 
of the 21st, proposing that Johnston should attack on the 
north of the railroad, wliile he (Pemberton) cut his way out 
to Hankinson's Feriy on the south; he added, “I await 
your orders.” On the 22d Johnston wrote (in answer to a 
des^mteh of the 15th just received), saying that ho feared 
he would be unable to accomplish anything with his small 
force, and suggesting to Pemberton that, in the last ex- 
tremity, he might try to cross the river and join the Con- 
federate forces operating in that quarter. This was the last 
letter received by Pemberton from Johnston prior to the 
sun-ender ; no definite instructions were ever received in an- 
swer to the former's despatch of June 21st. Johnston, how- 
ever, received one further letter from Pemberton, dated 
June 23d, suggesting that Johnston should propose to Grant 
the surrender of Vicksburg, but not of the troops. John- 
ston's reply did not reach Pemberton. It was to the effect 
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that any such propositions must be made by Pemberton 
himself. 

On June 28th, Johnston finally considered his army ready 
to advance ; and orders to that efiect were issued. Walker’s 
division had already been withdrawn from Yazoo City to 
Vernon; and Loring's from Benton to Canton. Walker 
was now ordered to move down the Big Black, while Loring 
advanced from Canton, and French and Breckenridgo from 
Jackson. On July Ist, Walker’s, Loring’s, and French’s 
divisions were at Birdsong’s Ferry, and Breckenridgo’s near 
Edwards’ Station. Johnston states that this movement ** was 
not undertaken in the wild spirit that dictated the des- 
patches from the War Department of June IGth and 21st.” 
He intended simply to examine the enemy’s linos, and see if 
there was any prosi>oct of breaking them in order to save 
the garrison ; there was no hoi>e of saving the place. Con- 
sequently he devoted July 2d, 3d, and 4th to reconnois- 
sances, which convinced him that no attack was practicable 
north of the railroad. Such was unquestionably the fa<^t, 
for at that time Sherman had been detached from the block- 
ading force, and placed in command of a large force on the 
outside. These consisted of Parke’s 9th Corps, Washbume’s 
two divisions of the 16th Corps, Tuttle’s division of the 15th, 
McArthur’s of the 17th, and Osterliaus’ of the 13th. This 
force numbered nearly 30,000 men, and another division of 
McPherson’s corps was in readiness to move at once on 
Sherman’s order. These troops were posted from Haines’ 
Bluff on the left to Black Biver Bridge on the right ; they 
had fortified and barricaded eveiy road in the interval be- 
tween these points, and were ready to hold them against 
double their numbers. 

Having found no opening on the north of the railroadt 
Johnston intended to move on the 5th by Edwards’ Station 
VnL— 9 
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to the south of the railroad, and examine the prospect in 
that vicinity. But on the night of the 4th he received the 
news of the surrender. He countermarched his columns 
forthwith toward Jackson. He was none too quick, for 
Sherman was on his heels in pursuit with nearly 50,000 men, 
before sunset of the day on which the garrison laid down 
its arms. 

While the negotiations for the surrender were in progress 
on July 3d, Grant was in constant telegraphic communica- 
tion with Sherman, and it w^as arranged that the moment 
the surrender took place, Sherman should move out to at- 
tack Jolmston, pursue him to Jackson, and effectually de- 
stroy the milroada north and south of that point. In 
addition to the troops already mentioned, the remaining 
divisions of the 13th and 15th Corps were ordered to join 
Sherman, so that his force consisted of the 9th, 13th, and 
15th Corps, with one division of the 16th attached to the 
9th, and one of the 17th attachc^d to the 15th. The other 
division of the 10th was left with W^ashburne at Haines’ 
Bluff. The entire force under Sherman’s orders consisted 
of 12 divisions, and numbered about 48,000 men, over two- 
thirds of the whole army at Vicksburg. 

Sherman was in motion on the afternoon of the 4th, and 
the additional troops from Vicksburg started during the 
night. On the 5th they all approached the Big Black, Ord 
with the 13th Corps at the i*ailroad bridge, Steele with the 
15th Corps at Messenger’s Ferry, a few miles above Bndge- 
port, and Parke with the 9th Corps, at Birdsong’s Ferry, on 
the Brownsville road. Bridges were constnicted at each of 
these points, and the crossing w^as completed on the 6th. 
On the 7th the advance W'as continued, the 13th and 15th 
Corps reaching Bolton that day, and the 9th Corps being 
slightly in rear. 
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On the 8th, the 15th Corps reached Clinton, and on the 
9th, passed through that place on the direct Jackson road, 
while the 13th Corps went through Raymond, and the f)th 
on a road north of the railroad. On the night of the 9th, 
the troops approached Jackson, skirmishing with the en- 
emy’s outposts, and on the morning of tlxe 10th, they 
closed in around that city. Jolinston, as we have soon, had 
retreated from the Big Black on the 5th and reached 
Jackson on the 7th. The foi-tifications of that place ex- 
tended in a semicircle on the west of the town, from the 
Pearl River on the north to the .same river on the south. 
Loring’s division was placed on the rigid, on the Canton 
road; Walker’s and Proneh’s in the (‘enire; and Breckon- 
ridge’s on the left, acros.s the New Orleans Railroad. Jack- 
son’s division of cavalry was dir<‘cted to ohsi^rvo the fords on 
the river north and south of the fortitic^ations. 

As Sherman closed in on the idth he placed Parke’s cori)s 
on the left, Stiude’s cor])s in the centre, and Ord’s on the 
right, both flanks extending to the livcr. The heat and 
dust had been intense^ during the march, and tho trooi)S 
were fatigued; tho fortitications were strong, and Sherman 
determined not to assault them, but to inv(5st the phure, and 
throw up a few batteries to guard against any stirtie. It 
was not probable that Johnston liad (moiigh stores to stand 
a siege, and he would soon bo obligcrd to abandon the place, 
and it was hoped to fall ui)on him as soon as he loft liis 
works. Artillery fire was opened on tho 11th, and dunng 
the following day one of the divisions of the 13lh Corps, 
which had been ordered to make a reconnoissance, pressed 
closer to tho works than had been intended, and it was 
diiven back with a lo.ss of nearly COO men. After this tho 
siege was confined to ai-tilleiy filing, Exj^sditions were sent 
out on either flank to destroy the railroad for several miles. 
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Johnston sent a det4fcchment of caralry to break Sherman’s 
communications near Clinton, but it was intercepted and 
driven off by McArthur’s division. 

Johnston had hoped and expected that Sherman would 
make an assault. When he saw that preparations were mak- 
ing for a siege, he telegraphed to Bichmond (July 15th), 
that he had no provisions for a siege, and that it would be 
madness for him to make an attack. He therefore issued 
orders on the 16th to withdraw across the bridges over Pearl 
Biver within his own lines, and during the night this move- 
ment was skilfully executed. It was not detected until 6 
A.M. of the 17tli, by which time he was well on his way. 
Sherman sent a detachment in pursuit, but his instructions 
did not contemplate an advance beyond Jackson in any force, 
lie telegraphed to Grant for further instructions, and re- 
ceived orders to discontinue the pursuit, complete the 
thorough destruction of the railways, and then return to 
Vicksburg. 

Johnston was therefore pursued no farther than Brandon 
Station, a dozen miles from Jackson. He halted at Morton, 
on the railroad, about half way between Jackson and Me- 
ridian, and there went into camp. Sherman returned leis- 
urely to Vicksburg, arriving there between the 26th and 
27th of July. His losses during the expedition were a little 
over 1,100 men, Johnston reported his losses as 71 killed, 
504 wounded, and only 25 missing — but Sherman captured 
and sent to Vicksburg, by actual count, 765 prisoners. 

Johnston’s efforts for the relief of Vicksburg thus came to 
an end. He had been forestalled by his enemy in eveiy 
move. The railroads at Jackson, the point he considered 
essential for the defence of the State of Mississippi, were so 
thoroughly destroyed that that point lost all its strategic 
importance for the rest of the war. 
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While Grant had been thus active in guarding against any 
attack in his rear, he had prosecuted the siege in his front 
with equal vigor. Just after the assault of May 22d, it was 
thought that by bringing gunboats to enfilade the batteries 
on Fort Hill, that position might bo carried. At Sherman’s 
request Porter gave the necessary orders, and on tlie morn- 
ing of May 27th the Cincinnati came down to engage 
these batteries ; at the same time four vessels which were 
below the town engaged the batteries near the Marino Hos- 
pital. The Cincinnati W'as shot through and through by the 
plunging fire from Fort Hill, and in less than half an hour 
five of her guns were disabled, and she was in a sinking con- 
dition. She was run tow'ard the shore about a mile north 
of Fort Hill, and sank in three fathoms of w-ator ; 36 of her 
crew were killed, woundtid, or drovrnod. After this the 
efforts of the navy during the siege were confined to bom- 
bardment, which was kept up almost incessantly from the 
gunboats and from mortar-boats. Several largo guns were 
landed from the vessels, and took their places in the besiegers* 
lines, where they were worked by naval crows. 

As soon as the siege was ordered lines of sap were begun 
at various points. There was groat lack of engint^er officers 
to direct these technical works, and luuice they did not pro- 
gress as rapidly as would otherwise have be(ui possil)le. 
The labor was furnished by pioneer companies, by the troops, 
and by negroes hired in the vicinity. Materials for fascines, 
gabions, and sap rollers were found in abundance in tlie 
cane and underbrush of the ravines. Twelve miles of 
trenches, and 89 batteries were constructed, armed at the 
close of the siege with 220 guns, all but 12 of which were 
field pieces. 

There were ten lines of api)roach, the four most important 
being on the Graveyard, Jackson, Baldwin’s Foitv, and 
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Warrenion roads. These approaches were all within a few 
yards of the enemy’s works when the place felL Mining 
was employed on the Jackson and Graveyard roads, and was 
met by countermining on the part of the besieged. On the 
Jackson road a mine was exploded on June 25th, under the 
enemy’s parapet, just north of the road. It was loaded wdth 
a ton of powder, and fired with complete success. The troops 
rushed into the crater and held it for twenty -four hours, but 
were then driven out by hand-grenades and returned to their 
own trenches. A second gallery was then run, and another 
mine exploded on July Ist, blowing about 25 of the defenders 
into the air ; but no attempt was made to occupy the crater, 
owing to the failure of the preceding attempt. Small mor- 
tars were improvised by shrinking iron bands on logs of 
tough wood and boring out the core. With these, shells 
were constantly thrown across the small space separating 
the two lines. When the lines were so close the casualties 
on each side were from 10 to 100 each day. 

On July 1, the approaches were all within from 5 to 100 
yards of the defendera* works. Any farther advance by dig- 
ging resulted in hand-to-liand fighting. The time had come 
for the final assault, and orders were issued for this to take 
place on July Gth. The ai)proache8 were to be widened so 
that troops could easily move in columns of fours, and ar- 
tillery could pass ; jdanks, and sand-bags stuffed with cot- 
ton, were to be prepared for crossing the ditches. The 
troops were to be assembled in the approaches during the 
night, and at daylight were to rush forward across the few 
yards separating them from the enemy’s works, and endeavor 
to carry the place at every point of approach. The assault, 
however, was unnecessary, for the • place surrendered on 
July 4. 

On June 7th an attack was made upon a detachment of 
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white and black troops, gnarding Milliken’s Bend, by G* 
Walker’s division numbering 4,000 men. These troops had 
been ordered from Arkansas by Gen. E. K. Smith, who com- 
manded the Trans-Mississippi Department, in response to 
urgent requests from Johnston that he would come to the 
assistance of Vicksburg. It i? stated that the object of this 
movement was to throw supplies and possibly troops into 
the place ; or, failing in that, to cover Pemberton’s escape 
across the river. Of this Pemberton was not informed, so 
that the scheme fell through. It would have been doomed 
to almost certain failure in the presence of Porter’s fleet of 
gunboats. Walker’s division W'as marched down to Alexan- 
dria, where it reported to Maj.-Gen. R. Taylor, commanding 
the district of West Louisiana. It was then phu^ed on trans- 
ports and earned up the Washita and Tensas Rivers until 
abreast of Vicksburg, where it was disembarked and marched 
across to Ki<?hmond, La., w'hicdi was unoccupied except by 
an outpost. From Ric^hmond tlie attack was made upon 
Milliken’s Bend. ’J’he troops of this garrison were at first 
driven out of their works by the Conb'derates, and forced 
bac*k to the levee on the river bank. But hero two gunboats 
came to their assistance, and the Confederates were in turn 
driven back and retreated to Riehinond. Mower’s brigade 
of the 15th C<irp8 was sent across the river the next day, an'd 
xras soon reinforced by the Marine brigade under Ellet. 
These troops advanced against Walker’s division, and he 
then retreated along the Shreveport Railroad to Monroe. 
This expedition had no effect whatever upon the course of 
the siege. 

On June 18th, Gen. McClemand was relieved from the 
command of the 13th Corps, and sncceeded by Maj.-Gen. 
E. O. C. Ord. He had published to his troops a vainglori* 
ous order, filled with insinuations against the troops of the 
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other corps, and with indirect reflections npon the Conr 
manding General. A copy of the order was published in 
the Memphis papers, and thus came to the notice of Sher- 
man and McPherson, who vigorously protested against it. 
Grant asked McClemand if the newspaper slip was a correct 
copy, and why the order ha^ not been forwarded to his 
headquarters as required by the regulations. McClemand 
replied that the newspaper slip was a correct copy, and that 
he was prepared to maintain its statements;*’ it was 
owing to the carelessness of his adjutant that a copy had 
not been forwarded. On receiving this reply, Grant issued 
an order directing McClemand to repair to his home in Illi- 
nois, and assigning Ord to the command of the IBth Corps, 
subject to the President’s approval. McClemand complied 
with the order under protest, and ai>pealed the case to 
Washington, but without success ; although in the following 
year he was assigned to a command in Texas, where he 
served a few months and then resigned. 

This was the termination of a long-standing controversy, 
in which the majority of his officers thought that Grant had 
shown more patience than was necessary or proper. What- 
ever McClemand’s talents may have been, he was certainly 
lacking in subordination, and his relief caused no dissatis- 
faction, to say the least, in his own corps or in other parts 
of the army. 

As the month of June wore on, Pemberton’s hopes of re- 
lief began gradually to diminish, and then to disappear. 
His men were on reduced rations, but were not at starva- 
tion point ; his ammunition was defleient, but it had been 
carefully husbanded during the siege, and he had enough 
for a battle. Every man capable of doing duty was in the 
trenches, and many of those previously wounded had recov- 
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ered, so that their numbers now amounted to nearly 22,000, 
as shown by their returns — a little more than when the siege 
began; about 7,000 were in the hospitals. In his report 
Pemberton vehemently denies that either lack of food or of 
ammunition induced his surrender. He says he surrendered 
because his men were enfeebled by long exposure in a 
cram|ved position in trenches, and because there was no 
prospect of relief. It is probable that the most potent 
cause of surrender was the temi)er of the men. They were 
physically exliausted and mentally discouraged, and they 
saw no object in a continuation of the present state of af- 
fairs, and no issue from it except in surrender. 

It lias already been stated that on tFune 2()th Pemberton 
received a note from Johnston, asking for suggestions of a 
plan of attack by which he might be enabhul to cut his way 
out, and tiuit Pemberton answered on the next day, giving a 
plan for such an attack. It is a singular coincidence that 
in a conversation between the Union ami Confederate 
pickets, on the night of the 20th, the Confederate said that 
they had expected an assault, and wore jirepared for it, but 
as it had not betm made, the feeliugs of tho troops had boon 
canvass(*d to see if tliey could bo induced to make an attack 
for tho xmr])ose (»f cutting their way out. Tht^ troops all do* 
dined, ami scniie of them tlireateiied to mutiny if their ofli- 
cers did not surrender. They were only p<*rBuaded to (Con- 
tinue on duty by the assurance that there weni enough 
supplies to last a week, and, by that time, 2,000 boats would 
be made by which they could cross the river. ITouses were 
being torn down- -so said tho Confederate — to make tho 
boats. Three days after this canvassing, Le., on Juno 23d, 
without having received any further letters from Johnston, 
Pemberton wrote to him suggesting that he i)roi)ose to 
Grant a surrender of Vicksburg. 

0 * 
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On the 28th Pemberton received the following very ciiri- 
one document : 


Appeal for Help. 

In Trenches near Vicksburg, 
Jane 28, 1863. 

Oenl. J. C. Pemberton 

Sir/ In accordance with my own feelings and that of my fellow 
soldiers with whom I have conferred I submit to your consideration the 
following note : 

We as an army have as much confidence in you as a ComM'g. Genl. 
as we perhaps ought to have ; we believe you have displayed as much 
generalship as any other man could have done under similar circum- 
stances ; we give you great credit for the stem patriotism you have 
evinced in the defence of Vicksburg daring a protracted siege — 

I also feel proud of the gallant conduct of the soldiers under your 
command in repulsing the enemy at every assault, and bearing with 
patient endurance all the privations and hardships incident to a siege 
of forty odd days’ duration. 

Everybody admits tliat we have all covered ourselves with glory, 
but alas ! alas ! Gen’l. a crisis has arrived in the midst of our siege. 

Our rations have been cut down to 1 biscuit, and a small bit of ba- 
con per day, not enough scarcely to keep soul and body together, much 
less to stand the hardships we are called u{K>n to stand. We are actu- 
ally on sufferance, and the consequence is, as far us I can hear, there is 
complaining and general dissatisfaction throughout our lines. We are 
and have been kept close in the trenches day and night, not allowed to 
forage any at all, and oven if permitted there is nothing to be had 
among the citizens. 

Men don’t want to starve and don’t intend to, but they call upon 
you for justice, if the Commissary Department can give it, if it can't 
you must adopt some means to relieve us very soon. The emergency 
of the case demands prompt and decided act’ on on your i>art. 

If you can't food us, you had better surrender us, horrible as the 
idea is, than suffer this noble army to disgrace themselves by desertion. 
I tell you plainly men are not going to lie here and perish ; if they do 
love their country, aelf^preaervatian is the first law of natnra, and 
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hunger will compel a man to do almost anything. You had better 
heed a warning voice, though it is the voice of a private soldier. 

This army is now ripe for mutiny nnlcss it can be fe(L 

J UBt think of one small biscuit and one or two mouthfuls of bacon 
per day. Genl. please direct your inquiries in the jnroper channel, and 
see if I have not stated stubborn iacts, whi h had better be hooded be- 
fore we are disgraced. 

From 

Many Soi.wkrs. 

This document was preserved by Pemberton, and its ex- 
istence was probably not publicly known until it was found 
among the **l*emberton papt^rs” ri'ceived by the War De- 
partment a few months since. How much or how littlo im- 
portance lie attributed to it no one cun .say. 

The above facts arc not cited for the purpose of reflecting 
in any way on Pemberton, but to show what was jirobably 
the temper of his men. Thej', as well us himself, knew that 
the case was hopeless, and that he had but two alternatives, 
viz.: to surrender or to make a vain effort to cut his way 
out ; in other words, surrender or suicide. Ho chose the 
former, his own stati'inent of the ca.se luung as follow’s: 
“ When forty-scvi'ii days and nights luid jiassed, witli the 
knowh‘dg<' 1 then possessed that no adecpiate relief was to bo 
expected, I felt that I ought not longer to jdace in jt‘opardy 
the brave men whose lives ha»l bemi entrusted to my care.** 
Hoping that on the great national holiday luj might obtain 
the most favorable terms, ho opened negotiations on the evo 
of the Fourth of July. 

Before taking the final step, however, Pemberton asked 
his division commanders, by circular letter dated July Ist, 
their opinion as to the ability of their troops “ to make the 
marches and undergo the fatigues necessary to accomplish a 
successful evacuation.” Three of them — Forney, Smith, 
and Bowen— reported unequivocally, on the following daji 
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that their troox>8 were unable to undergo such fatignes : and 
two of these advised an immediate capitulation. The fourth 
— Stevenson — said that his men were much enfeebled^ but 
ho believed that the most of them, rather than be captured, 
would exert themselves to the utmost to accomplish an 
evacuation. Smith stated that an evacuation was almost 
impossible, on account of the temper of his trooi>s. The 
opinion of the brigade and regimental commanders was al- 
most unanimous against the idea of cutting their way out. 
After recemng these answers, Pemberton assembled his four 
division commanders for consultation. The minutes of the 
meeting show that they unanimously advised a capitula- 
tion. 

On the morning of the 3d, therefore, Pemberton sent a flag 
of truce by Bowen, with a letter to Grant, proposing that 
three commissioners bo appointed on each side to aiTange 
terms for capitulation. Grant replied that he did not favor 
the proposition of appointing commissioners ,* that his only 
terms were an unconditional surrender of the city and gar- 
rison, and that Pemberton might feel assured that men who 
had shown so much endurance and courage as those now in 
Vicksburg would bo treated with all the respect due to 
prisoners of war. Bowen expressed a desire to converse 
with Grant, which was refused ; but Grant sent word that if 
Pemberton desired to see him he would meet him in front 
of the lines at 3 p.m. At that hour Grant, with liis two corps 
commanders then present, Ord and McPherson, and the 
division commanders nearest that part of the line, Logan 
and A. J. Smith, besides several members of his staff, went 
forward to a point just south of the Confederate works on 
the Jackson road. Here he was met by Pemberton, Bowen, 
and some of the former's staff. Pemberton asked what 
terms he would bo allowed, and Grant answered those indi- 
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cated in his letter that morning. Pemberton replied that 
then the conference might terminate, and hostilities bo 
resumed. Grant said ** Very well.** Borne further conver- 
sation ensued, when the proposition was made — by w’Ikjiu is 
a matter of dispute — that Bowen and A. J. Smith should re- 
tire for consultation. Gmnt made no objection to this, 
except that he would not consider himself bound by any- 
thing they might agree ui)on. Thest^ oflicoi*s then 8 toi>j)<Kl 
to one side, but oanio to no conclusion. Finally the con- 
ference broke up with the understanding that Grant W’ould 
formulate his terms in detail, and send them to Pemberton 
at 10 p.M. 

The letter which Grant sent that evening convoyed tho 
same idea of unconditional surrender, although thosi> words 
were not used. He proposed to take 2>o8seKsion of the oily 
the next nioming, have rolls made out ns soon as i)oHsil»It», 
and individual i>ar()Io.s signed by every oflieer and man, after 
W'hich the Confederate ti‘oo2»8 wore to marcdi out ; tho rank 
and file taking no imiperty but their clothing, and officers 
retaining their side arms and one horse for inudi mounted 
officer. Thirty wagons and any desired amount of ratioJis 
could be taken from their own stores. 

These terms would not only insure a complete surrender, 
but they wnnild save the trouble of tranK2>orting and feeding 
the prisoners until exchanged. 

Pemberton accepted these terms in the main but i)ro- 
posed that he should first march out with his colors and 
arms, befor (3 Grant took possession ; also that officers should 
retain their personal i)roi)tirty and “ tho rights and pro2)erty 
of citizens to be resi>ected.*’ This proi>OHition w’us re<*eivod 
after midnight, and Grant at once answered, declining to 
make any stipulations about citizens, and agreeing to tho 
officers rotaining their baggage and side arms, 
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which was already included in his first letter. As to the 
proposition to march out with colors and arms, he had no 
objection, provided that, as soon as the arms were stacked, 
the troops marched back again and remained within the 
lines until duly paroled. Pemberton was notified that 
unless his acceptance of these terms was signified by 9 a.m. 
they would be regarded as rejected, and measures taken ac- 
cordingly. He immediately replied accepting them. 

In these negotiations Grant had waived the technical 
point of not offering any terms further than the words “ un- 
conditional surrender,” as in his position of conqueror it was 
vciy easy for him to do. But he had kept the negotiations in 
his own hands, instead of delegating them to commissioners, 
and he liad yielded nothing of the x>rinciple for which he 
contended, i.e., the surrender of the whole force, with their 
arms and munitions, as prisoners of war, not to take arms 
again until properly exchanged. 

At 10 A.M. on July 4th, the Confederate troops marched 
out, each division in front of its works, stacked arms, laid 
their colors upon them, and then returned toward the town. 
Logan’s division was marched in to take possession. Paroles 
were made out and signed as quickly as j^ossible, and the 
prisoners were meanwhile fed from the Union stores. On 
July 11th, they marched out without arms, and proceeded 
to the vicinity of Enterprise, Miss., and Demoi)olis, Ala., 
where they remained until they were declared exchanged in 
the following month of September.* 


1 On July lOch, Jefferwn Davis telegraphed to Pemberton that all the general 
officers had been exchanged, and were released from their parole ; and that they 
should return to duty at once. He also desired to know what portion of the troops 
were really effective, and was informed that Stevenson’s, and Bowen's, and a part 
of Forney's division were fit for service, f.e., about two- thirds of the whole force. 
On September 11th, the Confederate Agent of Exchange notified the United 
Btatee Agent that on the following day the dlyiaions above named would be de- 
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The number actually paroled, as certified by the U. S. 
Commissioner of Exchange, to whom the rolls were for- 
warded, was 29,391 — viz., 2,166 officers, and 27,225 men. 
In addition, 790 refused to bo paroled, and were sent Korlh 
as prisoners of war, and several hundreds escaped, or died 
in the hospitals before they could be x>aroled, so that the 
total force surrendered w^as, in round numbers, 31,000. The 
artillery found in the place numbered 172 pieces, 67 of 
which were siege guns, and the rest field pieces. 

Grant’s losses in the entire camimign, including the exj^e- 
dition against Jackson, were a little less than 10,000, some 
of which, being men slightly wounded, were only temi)orary. 
Of the army which, on Pemberton’s return for March, num- 
bered 61,495 actually present, all had now been lost except 
about 6,000 who escaped with Poring from Champion’s 
Hill, 4,000 who W'ere operating in the northern and eastern 

dared exchanged, and on the 12th the order was issued. It was notorious that 
at this time — just prior to the battle of Chickuruuuga — the Confederates wore 
sorely in need of troops. The Confederate agent gave no Bbitoment of n\nubcr8, 
nor any dcstrription of the Union prisoners against whom they were exchanged; 
but merely stated “ 1 have in my iiosaessioti more valid )>arole8 of your offleers 
and men than would be an tKiuivalent for the olllcers and men heie.in enuraeratA>d.” 
It was, however, an unquestioned fact, which had been the subject of correspon- 
dence among the Confederate authorities at this v< ry time, that the capture of 
the troops at Vicksburg placed the balance of prisoners largely in favor of the 
United States. Against this extraordinary proceeding the United States agent 
at once protested, but without avail, and some of the paroled Vicjksburg prisoners 
were taken in arms at the battle of Chattanooga in Noveniber following. Both 
sides then declared all paroled prisoners exchanged, which threw the subject of 
exchanges into hopeless confuKion, A voluminous coTTe8pondenc«i was carried on 
for months with reference to the subject, during which the Confederates advanced 
the proposition that the paroles at Vicksburg and Port Hudson wore all invalid on 
technical grounds. This was submitted to Ceneral Grant, then in command of 
all the armuis, in April, 1864, and he directed that no further exchanges be made 
of any character unless the paroles at Vieksburg and Port Hudson were fully 
recognized. In consequence, no more exchanges were made during the war, 
except in special cases of sickness. It was not, as has been represented, from a 
desire to cripple the South that the exchange of prisoners was stopped, but from 
a belief that the Confederate authorities bad deliberately acted in bad faith. 
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part of the State, and 7,000 from Port Hudson, who had 
joined Johnston at Jackson. The losses in the battle of 
Raymond and the two battles at Jackson, among Johnston’s 
troops, were about 2,000. The net total of losses to the 
Confederates was therefore over 46,000 men, 60,000 small 
arms, and 260 cannon, which they had but poor means of 
replacing ; add to this the loss of the Mississippi River and 
the resources of the fertile region beyond it. 

The events of July 4, 1863, at Vicksburg and Gettys- 
burg, sounded the death-knell of the Confederacy. There 
was desperate fighting thereafter, but it was without hope ; 
it was the fighting of men who saw defeat and ruin staring 
them in the face, but were determined to fight until nothing 
should be left, and in their downfall to create as much havoo 
as x>OBsible. 



CHAPTEE m 


PORT HUDSON, 

In the month of November, 1862, Maj.-Qen. N. P. Banks 
sailed from New York with a force of between 16,000 and 
20,000 men.' His instructions, conveyed in a letter from 
Halleck, dated November 9, 1862, were to proceed to New 
Orleans, relievo General Butler in command of the Depart- 
ment of the.Gnlf and, uniting the forces brought with him 
with those already serving on the Gulf, advance up the Mis- 
sissippi in co-operation with General Grant, in order to gain 
complete possession of that river ; after the river was cleared 
he was to advance sufSciently far into the interior to hold 
an unbroken line of communication by land from New Or- 
leans to Vicksburg, and then, turning to the west of the Mis- 
sissippi, he was to occupy the Bed Eiver country ns a pro- 
tection for Louisiana and Arkansas and a basis of future 
operations against Texas. 

Banks arrived at New Orleans about the middle of De- 
cember, 1862, and assumed command on the 16th of that 
montL A portion of his command, numbering 10,000 
men, under Brig.-Gen. C. Grover, was not disembarked 
at New Orleans, but proceeded directly up the river to 
Baton Bouge. Grover reached this point at daylight on 

1 The War Department Becorda contain no data us to the exact strength ol 
this force. 
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the 17th, and immediately landed and took possession, 
driving off a small force of Confederates which was stationed 
there as an outpost. Baton Bouge is but twenty five miles 
by land south of Port Hudson, and was a convenient base of 
operations against that stronghold. But Grover did not con- 
sider his division sufficiently strong to make any advance at 
that time ; it was not thoroughly organized and equipped for 
the field, the troops were new — this being their first ser- 
vice — and they were deficient in transportation and other 
essentials for active service. 

The entire force under Banks* command consisted of 66 
regiments, nearly one-lialf of which were enlisted for nine 
months only, numbering in all 31,253 officers and men for 
duty, out of a total of 36,508 present, as shown on his re- 
turn of December 31st. They occupied positions along the 
Gulf, stretching from Florida to Western Texas, and up the 
Mississipi?i from the forts below New Orleans to the vicinity 
of Port Hudson. It was necessary to hold all these points, 
as those on the Gulf were of material assistance in main- 
taining the blockade, and those in the vicinity of New Or- 
leans were necessary to protect that city from capture, either 
from the direction of Texas, or from Mobile, or other points 
in Alabama. Banks* troops were designated as the 19th 
Army Corps, and were divided into four divisions, com- 
manded by Maj.-Gen. Augur and Brig.-Gens. T. W. Sher- 
man, Emory, and Grover. 

Almost immediately after Banks* arrival, his attention 
was directed to the condition of Galveston, which had been 
captured in the previous month of October, and was now 
held by the navy. It was reported to be threatened by a 
considerable force moving against it from the north, and, 
although his instructions did not include the defence of 
that place, yet Banks considered it of such importance that, 
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at the request of Admiral Farragat and of Brig. -Gen. Hamil- 
ton, who had come with Banks to assume the duties of Mili- 
tary Governor of Texas, he sent a regiment of infantry to as- 
sist in the defence of the place. A portion of this regiment 
reached Galveston on December 28th, just in time to be 
captured. The place was attacked on January Ist by a 
force of Confederates, numbering over 2,000 men, under 
Magruder, and it was captured with its little garrison and 
the gunboat Harriet Lane, whose commander (Wainwright) 
was killed. The gunboat Westfield was blown up to escape 
capture. 

Galveston remained in the iiossession of the Confederates 
from this time until the close of the war, and Banks had no 
further opportunity for efforts in this direction. 

The most important duty entrusted to Banks by his in- 
structions was an advance up tho Mississippi Kiver against 
Port Hudson, in co-operation with Grant’s operations against 
Vicksburg. But after deducting the garrisons of all the 
positions before referred to, ho found that he could not take 
the field with more than 15,000 men. The garrison of Port 
Hudson, according to tho information which Banks received, 
numbered 18,000 men, and the position was one of consider- 
able strength, thoroughly fortified by a continuous lino of 
works, each flank of which rested on the river. Humors 
even reached Banks that tho garrison numbered over 30,000 
men, but without crediting this exaggerated report it was 
evident that his force was entirely insufficient to assault 
the works at Port Hudson. He therefore turned his atten- 
tion to the project of passing it or reducing it by other 
means. 

This post, as well as Vicksburg, drew its supplies mainly 
from Western Louisiana and Texas, byway of the Red River. 
If this river could be reached and held, these supplies could 
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be cut off aud communication opened with the troops under 
Grant near Vicksburg. At this time the Confederate forces 
in Louisiana consisted of about 4,000 men under Maj.- 
Gen. B. Taylor. Their principal point of defence was at 
Alexandria, but their outposts extended down as far as 
the railroad from New Orleans to Brashear City. Just 
below Alexandria they had an earthwork called Fort de 
Bussy, intended to block the passage up Bed Biver. On 
the Bayou Teche, at Pattersonville, a few miles west of 
Brashear City, they had another work, called Fort Bis- 
land, extending from Grand Lake to the impassable swamps 
south of the Teche. On the Atchafalaya there was a third 
work at Butte-ii-la-Rose, about twenty miles north of Grand 
Lake. 

The whole country, for 50 miles west of the Mississippi, in 
this region is alluvial land filled with countless bayous, lakes, 
rivers, and sw*ami)s, crossing and connecting with each other 
in such manner that the country is almost impassable ; but 
there is a road along the Teche from Brashear City through 
Opelousas to Alexandria; and in high water the Teche is 
navigable to Opelousas, and tho Atchafalaya to Bed Biver. 
Along these two streams, therefore, lay tho routes of any ad- 
vance to the Red River. The Confederate forts were in- 
tended to defend these lines of approach, and Fort Bisland 
was, in addition, to bo used as a base of operations against 
the La Fourche and New Orleans. 

In the latter part of Januaiy, Banks organized two expedi- 
tions, one of which, consisting of 4,000 men under Brig.- 
Gen. Weitzel, was to move uj) Bayou Teche from Ber- 
wick, and the other, of 3,000 men under Brig. -Gen. Emoiy, 
was to leave the Mississippi at Plaquomine, and i)ass 
through a bayou into the Atchafalaya. Tho two columns 
were then to unite and advance upon the fort at Butte-^-la- 
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Bose, after taking which they were to move np to the Bed 
Biver. This expedition came to nothing — beyond a small 
skirmish on the Teche — because it was found impossible to 
I)enetrate through Bayou Plaquemine. Before it had been 
comjjletely abandoned, information was received of the cap- 
ture by the Confederates, on the Bed Biver, of the ram 
Queen of the West, and the gunboat De Soto, wliich had 
run past the batteries at Vicksburg and descended the 
river early in February. On hearing of this, Admiral Farra- 
gut determined that it was necessary to patrol the river at 
once above Port Hudson with his vessels. He requested 
Banks to make a demonstration with his troops against 
Port Hudson, while he ran past the batteries for this 
purpose. 

Banks gave his assent, and immediately withdrew Emory 
from the west bank of the liver, and taking all the force avail- 
able from New Oiieans — excepting Weitzel’s command on the 
Teche, which was essential for the defence of the city from 
that direction — he moved to Baton Bouge early in March. 
His force numbered about 17,000 men. A delay of ten days 
then occun'cd, owing to the necessity for repairs to the ma- 
chinery of some of the vessels, but on March 13th Fari’agut 
arrived at Baton Rouge with his fleet. On the same day 
Grover’s division moved out from Baton Bouge for Port 
Hudson, followed, on the morning of the IRh, by Emory’s 
and Augur’s divisions. These troops, whose effective strength 
was reported by Banks as only 12,000 — a consielerable force 
having been detached to guard the points in his rear — took 
position on the roads east of the Port Hudson works, intend- 
ing to make a demonstration against them, and to advance 
close enough to use their artillery in order to create a diver- 
sion during the passage of the fleet. The time for this 
latter had been fixed at a little before dawn on the 15th, but 
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late in the afternoon of the 14th Banks received a despatch 
from Farragat saying that he found it more favorable to pass 
during the evening, and he intended to start soon after dark. 
Banks’ advance was delayed by erroneous maps and by the 
necessity of constructing some bridges, and it was impossi* 
ble for him to approach near enough to the works to use 
his artillery with any effect. Beyond exchanging a few 
shots with the enemy’s pickets, his troops accomplished 
nothing on this expedition. He was still engaged in 
building bridges when, at 11.30 p.m., on the 14th, the noise 
of Farragut’s guns was heard from the direction of the 
river. 

Farragut brought with him from New Orleans, for the pur- 
pose of passing Port Hudson, the following vessels : 


Hartford, Capt, J. S. Palmer 28 guns. 

Richmond, Comdr. James Alden 25 “ 

Monongahcla, Oapt. J. P. McKinstry IX “ 

Mississippi, Cap t. Melanc ton Smith 11) 

Essex, Comdr. C. H. B. Caldwell ,7 “ 

Albatross, Lt.-Com. J, E. Hart 7 “ 

Genesee, Comdr. W. H. Macomb 8 

Kineo, Lt.-Com. John Waters 6 “ 

Sachem, Lt. Amos Johnston 5 “ 

5 mortar-schooners. 5 “ 

Total 121 guns. 


The first four were sloops of war, the Essex a river iron- 
clad, the other four were gunboats. The order of battle 
prescribed that each of the large vessels — except the Missis- 
sippi, which was a side-wheeler — should take a gunboat 
firmly lashed on the port side, away from the batteries, and 
that they should proceed up the river in the order named 
above, the Hartford in the lead. The mortar-boats were 
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anchored near the east bank, about a mile below the bat- 
teries. The captains were reminded that the object of the 
movement was to pass the batteries with the least possible 
damage to their vessels, so as to secure as efficient a force as 
possible for patrolling the river above. The vessels were 
trimmed by the head, so that in case of grounding they 
would not swing around with the current. 

At 9 o’clock, the signal was made for the ships to get into 
line, and as soon as this was accomplished, the Hartford 
slowly steamed ahead. At 11.20 p.m. two rockets were fired 
on the east bank, and almost immediately the batteries 
opened fire. The fleet and the mortar boats immediately 
answered, and from this time till long after midnight, the 
noise of 150 guns firing as rapidly os possible was inces- 
sant. 

The fleet moved forward steadily under the fire. As the 
Hartford reached the upper batteries, the smoke was so 
dense that the pilot could see nothing, and the firing was 
ceased. It was immediately found that the strong current 
had deflected the ship from her course, and she was head- 
ing for the shore. While the Albatross backed, the Hart- 
ford’s engines drove forward, and thus the two ships were 
turned into the current again, the Hartford grounding for a 
moment only. Just as she was free, the Bibhmond came 
upon her from the stern, and a collision was barely avoided. 
Once in the right direction, the Hartford, and her consort, 
the Albatross, went forward at full speed, and were soon out 
of range above the bend, where they came to anchor, having 
been under fire an hour and ten minutes. 

None of the other ships were able to follow. Their vari- 
ous mishaps will be described in turn. 

The Bichmond reached the bend just after getting clear 
of the Hartford, and then received a shot on the safety- 
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valves, upsetting them, and allowing the steam to escape. 
Her engines were thus useless, and all the efforts of the 
Genesee, her consort, were insufficient to carry both ships 
forward against the strong current. They were therefore 
forced to turn back, and came to anchor below the batteries. 

The Monongahela ran too close to the west shore, and 
grounded in turning the point at 11.20 p.m. Her consort, 
the Kineo, broke adrift with the shock, and went ahead a 
short distance, and also grounded. Her rudder had pre- 
viously been destroyed. Just after grounding, the bridge 
of the Monongahela was shot away, and her captain thrown 
violently to the deck, injuring him so that he was unable to 
take further part in the action. The Kineo having floated, 
she backed to the Monongahela, and made fast again ; both 
vessels then backed with all steam, and Anally got off after 
being aground under Are for twenty-five minutes. The 
Monongahela then started up stream again, but in a few 
minutes the engine stopped, and the engineer reported that 
the crank pin of the forward engine was so heated that he 
could not go ahead. The ship thus became unmanageable, 
and drifted down below the batteries. 

The Mississippi also grounded at 12.30 a.m. on the west 
bank just at the j)oint of the bend. She grounded hard and 
fast, and lay there for thirty-five minutes under fire, firing 
her starboard guns, and backing her engine with all the 
steam the engineer deemed safe. But it was of no avail. 
The captain then determined to abandon the ship ; her en- 
gine was destroyed, small arms thrown overboard, the sick 
and wounded landed on the shore, and fires kindled in sev- 
eral parts of the ship. When these were well under way 
the captain left the ship, and with his crew in open boats 
went past the batteries to the fleet below. The Mississippi 
floated at 3 a.m. and came down the river in full blaze. At 
VIII.—IO 
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5.30 the flames reached the magazine and she was blown to 
atoms. 

The Essex acted in connection with the mortar boats at 
the lower batteries and did not come up to the bend. At 
the close of the action she picked up the boats of the Mis- 
sissippi and embarked the wounded from the west shore. 

Of the Mississippi’s crew of 297 men, 64 were missing at 
the close of the action and, it was supposed that 25 of these 
were killed. The casualties on the other ships were 11 
killed and 38 wounded ; the total loss was thus 113. One 
ship had been destroyed, four had been disabled, and two 
had succeeded in passing. It is doubtful if the Confeder- 
ates lost a dozen men, and their works were practically un- 
injured. 

It was an extremely gallant fight, conducted against great 
odds in spite of the naval superiority in number and weight 
of guns ; for a successful shot from the ships merely threw 
up a cloud of dirt, while a successful shot from the shore 
destroyed an engine or a radder and rendered a ship help- 
less if it did not sink her. The object of the fight was to 
pass the batteries and patrol the river above, especially at 
the mouth of the Bed Biver, whence the Confederates drew 
their supplies. Although five out of seven of Farragut’s 
ships met with disaster, yet he fully accomplished his pur- 
pose, and the Bed Biver route was completely blockaded 
from this time forward. This object may seem small as 
compared with the capture of a great city like New Orleans, 
yet it was a most important object in the operations then in 
progress. 

Banks received word from his signal officers on the 15th 
that Farragut had passed the batteries with the Hartford 
and Albatross, and that the other vessels were disabled. The 
object of his expedition being merely to make a demonstra- 
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tion while the vessels were passing, his men at once re- 
turned to Baton Rouge.* Leaving Augur’s division there, 
Banks returned in person to New Orleans, giving orders for 
Emory and Grover to move down the river to Donaldson- 
ville, and thence march across to Thibodeau, on the railroad, 
in order to join Weitzel at Brashear City, and resume the 
movement up the Atcliafalaya and Teche, which had been 
suspended by the demonstration against Port Hudson. Lack 
of transportation both on the river and on land delayed 
these movements so that it was the 10th of April before the 
troops were united and ready for action at Brashear City. 
They numbered about 17,000 men. 

Banks arrived in i^erson from New Orleans on the 8th, and 
on the morning of the 11th the movement began, Emory’s 
division and Weitzel’s brigade crossing Berwick’s Bay and 
moving forward toward Pattersonville, and Grover’s division 
moving up Grand Lake in ti’ansports, and landing opposite 
the bend in Bayou Teclio, just above Fmnklin, so as to cut off 
the enemy’s retreat. On the 13th the Confederates were met 
in front of Pattersonville and driven into their works at Fort 
Bisland after a sharp contest. It was intended to make an 
assault on the following morning, but during the night the 
Confederates evacuated Fort Bisland, retreating toward 
Opelousas. Grover reached Franklin on the following day 
(14th), having been greatly delayed in disembarking in con- 
sequence of shallow water extending out a mile from the 
shore. He had succeeded in landing on the evening of the 
13th, and the next morning was attacked by a detachment 
which had been sent against him from Fort Bisland, in 

- In his annual rejwrt for 1863, Hallock says: “Had our land forces invested 
Pori Hudson at this time, it could easily have been reduced, as its garrison was 
weak.” In this HalUick was mistaken. The garrison of Port Hudson was at 
its inaximura-~10,287 for duty out of :^),388 present— at this time. See p, 5887 
post. 
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order to keep open the line of retreat. He beat off this de- 
tachment, but was unable to head off the main body of the 
Confederates, who made good their retreat to Opelousas. 
During the affair at Fort Bisland the ram Queen of the 
West was finally destroyed by the gunboats Estrella, Ari- 
zona, Clifton, and Calhoun, under command of Lt.-Oom. 
A. P. Cooke, U. S. Navy. Two other gunboats were blown 
up by the Confederates to prevent their capture. 

Banks followed up the retreating force of the Confeder- 
ates and occuxned Opelousas on April 20th. On the same 
day the gunboats, under Lt.-Com. Cooke, after a short en- 
gagement, captured the fort at Butte-tL-la-Bose on the Atcha- 
falaya, with its garrison of 60 men. Bemaining two weeks 
at Opelousas, Banks moved forward on May 5th, and on the 
9th occupied Alexandria, the Confederates retreating to- 
ward Shreveport. The vessels of Farragut’s fleet above 
Port Hudson, reinforced by four gunboats under Porter, 
who had come down from Grand Gulf on the Mississippi, 
had all ascended the Bed Biver and appeared at Alexandria 
simultaneously with the troops. In these operations from 
Brashear City to Alexandria, Banks had captured a large 
number of prisoners and 22 guns, and had destroyed three 
Confederate gunboats and a considerable amount of prop- 
erty. His own loss had been about COO. 

It was, however, nearly five months since Banks had ar- 
rived at New Orleans, and during tliat time nothing of any 
importance had been done against Port Hudson or in co-op- 
eration with Grant. Tor this Banks was sharply called to 
account by Halleck as soon as the latter heard of the occu- 
pation of Alexandria, but Banks seems to have been per- 
fectly justified in his movements against the Bed Biver 
forces prior to any action against Port Hudson, for had his 
troops besieged Port Hudson before driving back TayloF/i 
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forces, the latter would possibly have been able to capture 
New Orleans, the safety of which exceeded in importance 
all other considerations. 

During the months of March, April, and May, consider- 
able correspondence took place between Grant and Banks 
as to the co-operation of their forces, which, as it has been 
much quoted and misinterpreted, is given in full, with dates 
of receipt, in the Appendix. The first letter is from Banks 
to Grant, dated March 13th, the day before the passage of 
the batteries at Port Hudson. In this Banks announced his 
arrival at Baton Bouge with 17,000 men, for the purpose of 
making a demonstration, while Farragut passed the bat- 
teries. After this he hoped to communicate with Grant as 
to the best means of co-operation between the two armies 
under their respective commands. 

Farragut carried this up the river, and delivered it to 
Grant on March 20th. A few days later Farragut ju’epared 
to go down the river again, and Grant took advantage of the 
opportunity to send word to Banks. Ho wrote him a des- 
patch, dated March 23d, exidaining the condition of affairs 
at Vicksburg, and his various attempts to reach dry land on 
the east bank of the river. On the same day ho wrote a let- 
ter to Farragut, in the nature) of a postscript to the letter to 
Banks, and with a request that it might be sent to that of- 
ficer, saying that the Lake Providence Canal promised suc- 
cess, and that he had sent to the Ohio Bivor for light- 
draught steamers. If they arrived, he stated that he could 
send 20,000 men to Banks on the Bed Biver by tliat route. 

Farragut started down the river with these two letters on 
March 28th, and arrived above Port Hudson on April 6th. 
Here his secretary, Mr. Gabaudan, volunteered to slip past 
the batteries in a skiff, and convey the letters to Banks. 
But for fear of accident or capture, it was thought best not 
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to take the letters with him but, to commit them to mem- 
^ ory. He arrived safely at Baton Rouge on April 8th, and 
thence took steamer down the river, and reached Banks’ 
headquarters at Brashear City on April 10th. From the 
verbal message which he conveyed, Banks gathered the in- 
formation that Grant positively intended to send 20,000 
men by the Lake Providence route. The contingency of re- 
ceiving suitable transports (which, in fact, never arrived) 
was either not reported or not noticed. Banks immediately 
wrote Grant in reply that he was advancing toward Opelou- 
sas, but had no intention of remaining west of the Missis- 
sippi ; that he would return to Port Hudson by May 10th, 
and that his available force for field operations was 15,000 
men. Mr. Gabaudan took this letter, returned to Baton 
Rouge, and made his way across the wooded swamp oppo- 
site Port Hudson, reaching the Hartford on April 15th. 
Farragut had no opportunity to forward the despatch until 
May 1st. On that day he sent the Switzerland up the river 
with the letter, which reached Grant on May 2d, just after 
he had crossed at Bruinsburg. It was this despatch which 
has previously been referred to as convincing Grant that he 
could receive no co-operation from Banks during his cam- 
paign behind Vicksburg, and as causing him to retain all 
his own troops for that campaign instead of sending a corps 
to Port Hudson as he had intended before crossing the 
river. Grant wrote Banks to that effect on May 10th, as 
will be subsequently explained. It will be noticed that it 
took 40 days, from March 23d to May 2d, for Grant to re- 
ceive a direct answer from Banks, and in the coui*se of that 
time the whole condition of affairs had changed around 
Vicksburg. It was hopeless to effect any co-operation be- 
tween two armies with such delay in communicating intelli* 
gence. 
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In this interval several other despatches had been sent on 
both sides, crossing each other on the road ; they had but 
little effect on the campaign, and what little they had was 
in the direction of creating confusion rather than of assist- 
ing in co-operation. 

In the first place, the two letters of March 23d from Grant 
to Banks, which Farragut brought down the river with him, 
wore sent across the peninsula opposite Port Hudson, and 
delivered to General Augur at Baton Rouge, who forwai'ded 
them by an officer of his staff. They did not reach Banks 
until April 21st, eleven days after Mr. Gabaudan had con- 
veyed his verbal message. Banks was then at Opelousas. 
The letters themselves, instead of conveying the positive in- 
formation that 20,000 men were to be sent by Lake Provi- 
dence, made the sending of them depend on the arrival of 
light-draught steamers. The letters were a month old 
when received, and nothing had meantime been heard of 
any troops coming down the Tensas. Banks was therefore 
uncertain as to Grant’s intentions, and he wrote in rei)ly, 
asking for definite information as to the method and time of 
co-operation, and as to Grant’s facilities for supjdying any 
troops he might send. This letter was sent to Farragut, 
who received it on the evening of May 1st, and forwarded it 
a few days later. It reached Grant about May 10th. 

Still another despatch was sent by Grant from Milliken’s 
Bend, April 14:th. At that time, as we have seen. Grant had 
just received a despatch from Halleck, urging his co-opera- 
tion at Port Hudson, and Grant had made his jilans for such 
a movement as soon as he could cross the river. In the de- 
spatch Grant communicated these i)lans, said he would send 
a corps to Bayou Sara “ by the 25th,” and asked if Banks 
would send troops to Vicksburg after Port Hudson had 
fallen. The despatch was delayed in transmission; it did 
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not reach Banks till May 5th, at Alexandria. It was for> 
warded from New Orleans by telegraph, in cipher and with- 
out date. Banks supposed it was only a few days old, and 
that ** the 25th ” meant May 25. He replied May 6th in the 
following words : “ By the 25th, probably, by the 1st, cer- 
tainly, I will be there.” This referred to being at Port 
Hudson, and said nothing about coming to Vicksburg. 
The reply reached Grant on May 10th. 

Finally, however, Banks received a despatch, only two 
days old, giving him information which caused him no lit- 
tle disappointment, but at least enabled him to form defi- 
nite plans. This was Grant^s despatch of May 10th, dated 
at Bocky Springs. In this. Grant explained to Banks the 
circumstances under which the campaign had opened in 
earnest behind Viclcsburg, the necessity for prompt ac- 
tion, and the impossibility of detaching any troops to 
go down the river. On the contrary. Grant asked Banks 
to come to Grand Gulf with all his effective force, or to 
send such portion of it as could be spared, to take part 
in the operations at Vicksburg, on which everything on the 
Mississippi depended. In order to insure safety in the de- 
livery of this despatch, Grant sent it by one of his staff on 
a special steamer, and by chance this officer met one of 
Banks’ staff at Natchez, who immediately took charge of it, 
and delivered it to Banks at Alexandria, on the 12th, two 
days after it was written. 

Banks was greatly disappointed at receiving information 
that no reinforcements would come to him from Grant’s 
army. Under these circumstances, he deliberated whether 
he should pursue the enemy in his front to Shreveport, or 
go to Vicksburg, as requested by Grant, or invest Port Hud- 
son with such troops as he already had. Nothing could be 
gained by advancing beyond Alexandria, for the enemy was 
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reported to have already dispersed. To go to Vicksburg 
would consume weeks of time, for he had only enough 
steamers to transport a few regiments at a trip ; moreover 
such a movement left New Orleans comparatively defence- 
less and open to attack from the forces at Port Hudson 
should he be detained long at Vicksburg. To march to 
Port Hudson was the only feasible plan, and orders were at 
once issued to put it in ojxiration. Two days later (May 
14tli), Grover’s division left Alexandria, for Simsport, on the 
Atchafalaya, followed on the 16th by Emory's division, and a 
few days later by Weitzel’s brigade, which had been sent 
forward on a reconnoissance, nearly seventy miles toward 
Shreveport, but was now recalled. The whole force was 
united at Simsport on the 19th, crossed the Atchafalaya at 
that point by means of transports, thence marched down 
the west bank of the Mississii)pi to oi^posite Bayou Sara, 
where it was ferried across the river by the same boats, and 
marched to the vicinity of Port Hudson. It arrived there 
on May 24th, and effected a junction with Augur’s division, 
wliich meanwhile had moved up from Baton Rouge, in pur- 
suance of orders to that effect. 

It has already been narrated in the first chapter how the 
Confederates came to select Port Hudson for a fortified 
point, after their unsuccessful attack upon Baton Rouge in 
August, 1862. Slave labor was then abundant and time was 
not pressing, as they were not molested for several months. 
In that interval they constructed a series of works around 
Port Hudson of remarkable strength, the parapets having 
an average thickness of 20 feet, and the depth of the ditch 
below the top of the parapet being not less than 15 feet. 
They consisted of a series of batteries, in all mounting 
20 siege guns, along the bluff at an elevation of about 
80 feet above the river. The land defences consisted of a 
10 * 
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oontinuoas line of parapet of strong profile, beginning at a 
point known as Boss’s Landing, about one mile below Port 
Hudson, thence running eastwardly through a slightly broken 
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country for about a mile, gradually coming into a broad 
plain, dotted here and there with clumps of trees ; thence 
the line turned to the northward, following a general direc- 
tion parallel to the river, and finally turning westward 
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through a rough country much cut up by ravines, and meet- 
ing the river bank at the mouth of Thompson’s Creek, about 
half a mile north of Port Hudson. Near Boss’s landing on 
the river bank the line began in an enclosed bastion work ; 
at the southeast salient of the lino was another work ; a 
third was situated at the forks of the roads leading to Baton 
Bouge and Bayou Sara, and there was a fourth facing 
Thompson’s Creek. The entire length of the lino was be- 
tween three and four miles ; it was of strong i)rofile through- 
out, was defended by about 30 jneces of field artillery, and 
the ground in rear of it afforded admirable facilities for 
l)rompt movement of trooi)s fi’oni one i)oiut to another. 

Brig. -Gen. Beall constructcid the works, and commanded 
the garrison, which gradually increased from G,000 to 12,000 
men during the autumn of 1802. Maj.-Gen. Frank Gard- 
ner succeeded him in command on December 28, 1862, and 
remained in command until the surrender of the place. In 
the months of January and Febniary, rumors of Banks’ ar- 
rival with a largo force at Now Orleans and his advance to 
Baton Bouge were communicated by Gardner to Pemberton 
with the reciuest for reinforc.ements. In resi>onso to this, on 
Februaiy 22d, Pemberton sent Bust’s brigad(j, which carried 
the total stnuigth of the garrison to 16,287 for duty and 20,- 
388 present as shown by the returns of March 31st. Subset - 
quently Pemberton became alarmed for the safety of Vicks- 
burg, and on Ajiril 5th, he ordered Gardner to send Bust’s 
and Buford’s brigades back to him. On April 29th, when 
Pemberton heard that Grant w’as crossing the river, he or- 
dered Gardner to send Gregg’s and Maxey’s brigades to 
Jackson, and the garrison was then reduced to 4,652 effec- 
tive out of a total of 5,715 present, as shown on a return 
dated May 19th. But this return is manifestly erroneous, 
as the number actually paroled, the sick not paroled, and 
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the acknowledged losses during the siege, make up a total 
of a little over 7,000; which was the force present when 
Banks arrived in front of the place on May 24th. On May 
19th, Johnston sent Gardner an order to evacuate the place 
and bring whatever force he had to Jackson. But just as 
the courier arrived with this order the place had been in- 
vested. 

Banks brought with him from the Bed Biver country the 
divisions of Grover and Emory (the latter under command 
of Brig. -Gen. Wm. Dwight, Emory being sick) and the bri- 
gade of Weitzel. He was joined by Augur’s division and a 
part of T. W. Sherman’s from Baton Bouge. His returns for 
Aj)ril 30th and June 30th, show a force of 33,000 men for duty 
out of over 40,000 present.^ Of these 33,000 all but about 
2,300 appear on the return as being at Port Hudson. The 
rest were at New Oilcans, Brashear City, or elsewhere in 
small detachments. 

The troops were all united on the road a few miles east of 
Port Hudson on May 25th, and after some skirmishing with 
the outposts, the j)laco was invested. Preparations were 
immediately made for an assault. The troops of Grover, 
Dwight, and Weitzel were on the right; Augur’s division 
was in the centre; and T. W. Sherman was on the left. 
Orders were issued for a simultaneous assault along the 
whole line early in the morning. Between 5 and 6 o’clock 
the artillery opened briskly, and at 10 o’clock the troops 
on the right moved forward to the assault. The ground 
was very broken and progress was difficult; severe fight- 
ing was kept up on this part of the line until 4 o’clock 


' BankR* final report, dated April 6, 1865, states that his effective force before 
Port Hudson was “less than 13,000, including Augur's command." His official 
returns, however, are as above given, without counting Grierson's cavalry, which 
was defending his rear from cavalry raids of the enemy. 
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in the afternoon. In the centre and on the left there 
was some delay in the assault, which did not take place 
until 2 p.M. It was then made with great determina- 
tion, and the troops reached the ditch, but were unable 
to cross the parapet. At nightfall they were withdrawn. 
The assault in general was entirely unsuccessful, and it 
entailed a loss of 293 killed, 1,545 wounded, and 157 mis- 
sing, total 1,995. General T. W. Sherman was severely 
wounded, losing a leg in this assault. The defenders lost 
probably less than 300. Some siege guns were then brought 
up and constant skirmishing ensued for several days, during 
which the Union troops slightly advanced their position, 
and intrenched their line. This lino was parallel to that of 
the Confederates, and between seven and eight miles in 
length. On June 13th, Banks summoned the garrison to sur- 
render, and this being refused, another assault was ordered. 
Dwight’s division was now on the left, and it was ordered to 
push forward at daylight under cover of a ravine, and attack 
the large bastion, called the “ Citadel,” while the main at- 
tack was made on the right by Grover and Weitzel. Neither 
columns W'ere successful, although the lines W’ero advanced 
from 50 to 200 yards, the troops intrenching themselves on 
the new ground and permanently holding it. On the loft 
an eminence was gained, from which an api)roach was sub- 
sequently run to within ten yards of the citadel.' 

In this assault the loss was 203 killed, 1,401 wounded, 
and 201 missing — total 1,805. Nearly 4,000 men, therefore 
were lost in the two assaults. 

The usual siege operations were then resumed and the 
approaches were carried forward within a short distance of 


^ The War Department lUicordg contain no reports of division conimanderR for 
cither of these assaults. The al>ove account, which is neocssarily very meagre, ig 
taken from Banks' reports. 
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the defender’s works. On July 7th a letter was received 
from Grant communicating the intelligence of the surrender 
of Vicksburg. Salutes were fired and loud and prolonged 
cheers were given along the Federal lines. The news 
quickly spread among the Confederates, and in the after- 
noon of that day Gardner asked Banks to give him an official 
assurance that the news was true. Banks replied during 
the middle of the night, sending a copy of Grant’s letter. 
Gardner immediately announced his willingness to sur- 
render, and proposed the appointment of three commission- 
ers on each side to arrange the details. Banks acceded to 
this, and the commissioners met at 9 a.m. and drew up the 
articles of capitulation, by which the entire garrison was 
surrendered as j^risoners of war, together with all arms, muni- 
tions, public funds, and material of war at the post. The 
garrison laid down its amis on the morning of the 9th, and 
was iiaroled a few days later. The number actually paroled 
was 5,953, exclusive of about 500 sick and wounded in the 
hospitals. The losses during the siege of 45 days wore 
about 800. The artillery numbered 51 pieces, and the small 
arms over 5,000 ; there were also large quantities of ammu- 
nition, but almost no commissary stores, the defenders hav- 
ing lived on mules and rats for several days. 

While the siege had been in progress a small body of 
cavalry had been hovering in the rear between Clinton and 
Camp Moore, but they were easily beaten off by Grierson. 

A very serious danger had, however, arisen in the return 
of Taylor’s forces from Alexandria to the lower Teche and 
La Fourche Bayous, from which they now threatened the city 
of New Orleans as well as Banks’ communications on the 
river. After Banks had left Alexandria for Port Hudson in 
May, Taylor had been ordered, as we have seen, to accompany 
Walker’s division from Arkansas on its bootless expedition 
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against Milliken’s Bend. After this expedition had retired 
from the vicinity of Vicksburg to Monroe, Taylor had asked 
to take this division to Alexandria and unite it with his 
own troops, which would give him a force of between 7,000 
and 8,000 men. With these he proposed to move down the 
river and either raise the siege of Port Hudson or capture 
the city of New Orleans — according to the disposition of 
Banks’ forces. In this plan Taylor was overruled by ELirby 
Smith, who ordered Walker’s division to remain in the 
vicinity of Vicksburg. Taylor then returned to Alexandria 
alone and there recruited and reorganized his own forces, 
which numbered about 3,000 men. Ho divided them into 
two detachments, the first of which, consisting of the in- 
fantry brigades of Mouton and Thomas Green, was to move 
down the Teche to its mouth and attack Brashear City in 
front ; while the other detachment, consisting of thi*oo cav- 
alry regiments under Col. Major, was to move from Opelou- 
sas by way of Plaquemino and Tliibodeau and attack Brashear 
City in the rear. Small detachments of Union troops were 
at this time posted at Pla(|uemine, Donaldsonville, and New 
Orleans on the river, and at Biashear City and Thibodeau 
on the Western Bailroad. All the rest of Banks’ troops 
were at Port Hudson. 

The detachments moved as ordered, and Major’s command 
reached Plaquemine on June 18th, capturing its little garri- 
son of 70 men and burning two steamers; thence Major 
hurried on, avoiding Donaldsonville, to Thibodeau, where 
he attacked and was defeated on the 20th and 21st ; thence 
he moved westward on the railroad toward Brashear City. 
Mouton and Green had meanwhile marched down the Teche, 
and near its mouth had collected some small boats and rafts. 
With these they crossed Grand Lake on the 22d, and at- 
tacked Brashear City simultaneously with Major’s command. 
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The place was captured, wi^h everything in it. Tayloi 
states that his prisoners numbered 1,700 and the captured 
guns 12 ; Banks gives the strength of the garrison as “ about 
300,’* and the guns lost as 8. Taylor says that, with this 
capture, he had supplies for the first time since he arrived 
in Western Louisiana, which is not disputed. 

Taylor collected his captured property as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and on the 24th^ he sent Green with his own and 
Major’s men to Donaldsonville, while Mouton moved along 
the railway to the La Fourche, whence he sent his pickets as 
far as Bayou des Allemands, within 25 miles of New Or- 
leans, creating no little excitement in that city, which was 
practically without defenders. There can be little doubt 
tliat, had Walker’s division been sent to Taylor as he re- 
quested, he would have captured New Orleans, though he 
would have been unable to hold it for more than a short 
time. In regaining it, however, Banks might have felt 
obliged to raise the siege of Port Hudson. It was still two 
weeks before Port Hudson surrendered. 

Green arrived in front of Donaldsonville with a force of 
about 1,400 men on the afternoon of the 27th. There was a 
small earthwork at the place, garrisoned by 180 men of the 
28th Maine, under command of Maj. J. D. Mullen. At 
1.30 A.M. of June 28th the Confederates assaulted the work, 
but in the darkness there was a good deal of confusion in 
their movements, and they were completely defeated by the 
combined action of the little garrison and of three gunboats 
in the river. The affair lasted until daylight. There is 
the usual discrepancy as to the losses, Taylor stating the 
Confederate loss at 97 in all, whereas the Union reports 
speak of burying 69 Confederate dead and taking 120 pris- 
oners. Being repulsed in this assault, the Confederates 
moved down the river a few miles, and there erected bat- 
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teries commanding its navigation. Tlie situation was now 
very serious, one force of Confederates in front of the La 
Fourche directly threatening New Orleans, and another on 
the river cutting off all communication by transports with 
Port Hudson. Gen. Emory, then in command at New Or- 
leans, wrote to Banks, on July 4th, that ho must come to 
the assistance of New Orleans at once or it would be lost ; 
that the choice lay between New Orleans and Port Hudson. 
Banks, however, wisely determined to remain at Port Hud- 
son, as he felt confident it must fall in a few days, when he 
would have abundant force to drive Taylor off. 

His confidence was justified. Port Hudson was surren- 
dered on the morning of July 9th, and on tho same after- 
noon all the transports available were loaded with Weitzel’s 
and one of Grover’s brigades and sent down to Donaldson- 
ville, where they arrived the same afternoon. Other troops 
followed, and on the 13th Grover attacked Green’s force on 
tho La Fourche and a sliarj) ongagomont followed, which 
was indecisive in its results. A day or two later, however. 
Green withdrew to Brashear City, and Mouton was called in 
to the same point from the Bayou des Allcmands. Banks 
overestimated Taylor’s force, and did not xmrsue vigorously, 
so that Taylor had a week longer in which to remove all tho 
stores for which he had moans of transportation. On July 
21st he ran all the cai^tured cars and heavy guns into Ber- 
wick’s Bay, and on the following day began his retreat up 
the Teche. Banks’ troops arrived at Brashear City on the 22d 
but did not continue the pursuit. Taylor retreated, without 
molestation, to Opelousas, where he remained, skirmishing 
occasionally on the Teche, until the opening of Banks’ Bed 
Biver campaign in the spring of 18G4. 
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CONCLUDING OPERATIONS. 

As soon as the Richmond authorities learned that Pern* 
berton had been invested in Vicksburg, the Confederate 
Secretary of War sent a despatch (May 25th) to Johnston 
suggesting that the troops in the Trans-Mississippi Depart- 
ment should advance toward Vicksburg, in order to make a 
diversion in favor of Pemberton. Johnston forwarded this 
to E. K. Smith on May 31st, with a letter requesting compli- 
ance with this suggestion. The first result was the fruitless 
expedition of Taylor and Walker against Milliken’s Bend, 
which has already been narrated. After this had failed 
Lt.-Gen. T. H. Holmes, who commanded the District of 
Ai’kansas in E. K. Smith’s department, sent the following 
telegi-am, dated Little Rock, June 15th, to Smith at Shreve- 
port : “I believe we can take Helena ; please let me do it.” 
To which Smith replied: “Most certainly do it.” Holmes 
then had in his entire district, according to his returns of 
May 1st, 31,933 men, of whom 14,508 were “ estimated ” as fit 
for duty. For his expedition to Helena he collected about 
twenty regiments, consisting of Price’s and Marmaduke’s 
divisions and Fagan’s and Walker’s brigades. In his report 
Holmes states that these troops numbered 7,646 men. With 
their officers the whole force was probably between 8,000 
and 9,000 ; it was estimated by the Union officers at 15,000. 

Holmes’ object in this expedition was to capture Helena, 
by which he hoped to raise the siege of Vicksburg, or if 
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Vicksburg fell to still keep the river closed and perhaps 
make a new Vicksburg on the west bank. 

Helena had been occupied by the Union troops ever since 
Curtis arrived there from Western Arkansas, in July, 1862. 
It had been considerably fortified by a redoubt, called Fort 
Curtis, just west of 
the town, and by four 
outlying batteries — 
named Batteries A, 

B, C, and D — which 
commanded the roads 
on the west of the 
town, as show’n on 
the accompanying 
sketch. 

The garrison at this 
time consisted of Boss’ 
division of the BUh 
Coips (temporarily in 
command of Brig.- 
Gtui. Salomon) and a 
brigade of cavalry. 

The entire force num- 
bered 4,129 men, and was commanded by Maj.-Gen. B. M, 
Prentiss. 

Holmes arrived in front of the place on the evening of 
July 3d. His orders were to assault at daylight, Pagan’s 
brigade on the right against Battery D, Price’s division in 
the centre against Battery C, Marmaduke’s division on the 
left against Batteries A and B, and M^alker’s cavalry brigade 
covering the extreme left. Prentiss vras expecting an attack, 
and his troops were under arms all night in order to be pre- 
pared for it. 
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At daylight Fagan and Marmadnke moved forward. The 
latter’s attack was feebly made, and was not snpported by 
Walker’s cavalry on his left as had been ordered. It ac- 
complished nothing all day. Fagan, however, attacked with 
great determination and carried all the outer intrenchments 
in front of Batteiy D, but was unable to enter that work. 
His men were subjected to a severe cross-fire from the other 
batteries, and were forced to fall back ; the four regiments 
of this brigade lost over 400 men. Price also made a most 
vigorous assault, although he did not come into action until 
an hour later than Fagan. He carried all the intrenchments 
in his front and Battery 0 also. He then ordered one bri- 
gade to move forward toward the town and the other to as- 
sault Battery D in rear. But there was a great deal of con- 
fusion among his men, and the orders were not obeyed. In 
the midst of the delay he was energetically attacked by the 
Union troops, and Battery 0 was recaptured. Seeing that 
his attack had no chance of success. Holmes gave the order 
to withdraw at 10.30 a.m. His troops returned to Little 
Book without molestation, Prentiss having too small a force 
to attempt a pursuit. 

The Confederate losses, as stated by Holmes, were 173 
killed, 687 wounded, and 776 missing, making a total of 
1,636. Prentiss certifies that he buried 400 dead, paroled 
108 wounded, and sent North 993 prisoners, about one-fourth 
of whom were wounded, making a total of 1,501 left in his 
hands. The Union loss was 57 killed, 127 wounded, and 36 
missing ; total, 230. 

^ This battle of Helena was the last expiring effort on the 
part of the Confederates to retain control of the IVIississippi 
Biver ; and it was a hopeless, and to some extent a discredit- 
able defeat, the mortification at which is not concealed in 
their reports. It occurred on the same day that Vicksburg 
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fell, and was followed in a few days by the fall of Port Hud- 
son ; the last hostilities at various points on the river being 
thus almost simultaneous. The gi*eat river was finally free, 
and free forever. On July Kith the steamer Imperial ar- 
rived at New Orleans direct from St. Louis, thus showing 
that the Mississippi was once more a highway of commerce. 

Garrisons were retained until the end of the war at vari- 
ous points between Cairo and New Orleans, and the banka 
were infested by partisan and guerilla bands, supplemented 
now and then by a cavaliy raid of larger proportions. But 
no serious effort was ever made to again bring the Mississii>i)i 
within Confederate control or to i^ermanently blockade it 
against (?ommorce. These cavalry raids were of imj)ortance, 
because they occupied the attention of a large force of Union 
troops, but they accomplished no other purpose ; they would 
liavo been long since forgotten but for the indelible stain 
left by Forrest when he slaughtered the captive negro gar- 
rison of Fort Pillow, in April, 1804. 

The Union armies on the Mississippi turned their atten- 
tion to other fields. Banks* troojis assembled at Now Or- 
leans, and afterward oi^erated on the Bed Biver and in the 
direction of Texas. Grant’s army was broken ii}), the 9th 
Corps returning to Ohio and Herron’s division to Missouri ; 
the 13th Corps was sent to Texas, and the 15th, followed 
eventually by the 17th and pai-t of tho 10th, to Chatta- 
nooga. Grant remained at Vicksburg until October, 1863, 
when he was assigned to the command of all the troops in 
the West and ordered to Chattanooga to retrieve the defeat 
at Chickamauga, and to prepare tho way for tho eventual 
advance to Atlanta and thence through tho heart of the 
Confederacy. 
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SUMMAEY OF PRINCIPAL EVENTS. 
1801. 

May lOth. Capture of Camp Jackson, near St. Louis, by U. S. Trooiia. 
July Siblh. New Mailrid, Mo., occupied by C. S. Troops. 

Aug. Fort Henry, Tenu., occupied by 0. S. Troops. 

Aug. Fort Doiielsoii, Tenn., occupied by 0. S. Troops. 

Sept. Ist. Cairo, 111., ociuipiod by U. S. Troops. 

Sept. 4th, Columbus, K\\, occupied by C. S. Troops. 

Sept. 6th. raducah, Ky., occupi<5d by U. 8. Troops. 

Sept. I8th. Bowling Grctm, Ky., occu]>iwl by C. S. Troops. 

Nov. 7th. EuKagement at Belmont, Mo, 

180 ^. 

Fob. 6th. Fort Henry captured by U. 8. Troops. 

Fob. 15th. Bowling Green evaenmted by 0. S. Troo[>8. 

Feb. 10th. Fort Donelwjn surrendered by C. 8, Troops, 

Mar, JW. CutunibuH, Ky., eva<!ualed by C. H. Troops, 

Mar. 8th. Ciiattunooga occupied by C. S. Troops. 

April 6th, 7th. Battle of I’itt.sliurg Lauding. 

April 24th, Batthj of Forts St. I’hilip and Jackson below Now Orlaa&li 
April 25th. New Orleans captured by U. 8. Navy. 

May Ist, New Orlearn occupied by U. 8. Troops. 

May 10th. Naval Engagement at Fort Pillow, Teim. 

May 12th. Vicksburg octiupied by C. S, 'J’roops, 

May 18th. Farragiit’s fleet arrives at Vicksburg, 

May 29th, Farragut's fleet returns to Now Orleans. 

May 30th. Corinth evacuated by C. 8. Troops. 

June 4th. Fort Pillow evacuated by C. 8. Trexips. 

June 5th. Memidiis evaeuaUid by C. 8. Trtsips. 

June 6th. Naval engagement near Memphis, Tenn. 

June. 10th. BueTg army moves from Corinth tr>ward Chattanooga* 

Jane 25th. FarrogaFe fleet arrives at Vicksburg. 
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Jane2Sth. Fftrragut's Aeet panses the batterioa at Vicksburg and joins Davis* 
flotilla above. 

July 24th. Bragg's array moves from Tupelo, Miss., toward Chattanooga. 

July 29th. Farragut's fleet returns to Now Orleans, and Davis* to Helena. 

Aug. 6th. Battle of Baton Rouge, La. 

Aug. 7th. Port Hudson, La,, occupied by C. S. Troops. 

Aug. 21st. Baton Rouge, La., evacuated by U. S. Troops. 

Sept. 19th. Battle of Itika, Miss. 

Oct «3d, 4th. Battle of Corinth, Miss. 

Oct. 5th. Engagement on Hatchie River, Miss. 

Nov. 24th. Grant's army moves southward into Mississippi. 

Dec. 11th to Jan, 3d. Forrest's raid Into Western Tennessee. 

Dec. 14th. Banks* expedition arrives at New Orleans. 

Deo. 17th. Baton Rouge reoccupied by tT. S. Troops. 

Dec. 20th. Grant’s d6p<U at Holly Springs destroyed by Van Dom. 

Dec. 20th. Sherman’s river expedition leaves Memphis. 

Dec. 28th. Grant’s army niturns to Tennessee. 

Dec. 29th. Battle of Chickasaw Bluffs. 

1863 . 

Jan. Ist. Capture of Galveston by C. S. Troops. 

Jan. 11th. Capture of Arkansas Post by U. B. Troops. 

Jan. 11th to Feb. 28th. Expedition on Bayou Teche. 

Jan. 10th. McOlernaiid’s river exi>edition returns to vicinity of Vicksburg. 

Jan. 20th to March 7th. Work on canal opposite Vicksburg. 

Jan. 29th. Grant takes command of river expedition. 

Feb. Ist to April 5th. Yazoo Pass expedition. 

Feb. 5th to Mar. 18th. Work on Lake Providence project. 

Mar. 14th. Farrngut's fleet passes the batteries at Port Hudson. 

Mar. 16th to Mar. 27th. Steele’s Bayou expedition. 

Mar. 26th to May 14th. Expedition on Bayou Teche, 

Mar. 29th to April 80th. Movement from Millikeu’s Bend to Bruinsburg. 

April 12th. Engagement at Fort Bisland, La. 

April 14th. Engagement at Franklin, La. 

April 20th. Capture of Butte a la Rose, La. 

April 29th. Engagement at Grand Gulf. 

April 80th. Grant’s array crosses the Mississippi. 

May 1st. Battle of Port Gibson, 

May 2d. Evacuation of Grand Gulf. 

May 7th. Occupation of Alexandria, La. 

May 12th. Battle of Raymond. 

May 14th. Battle of Jackson. 

May 16th. Battle of Champion’s Hill. 

May 17th. Battle of Big Black Bridge. 

May 19th. Assault at Vicksbui^. 

May 19th. Evacuation of Haines’ Bluff. 
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May SSd. Assault at VicksbarET. 

May 23d to July 4th. Siege of Vicksburg. 

May 24th to Jiily 0th. Siege of Port Hudson. 

May 27th. Assault at Port Hudson. 

June 14th. Assault at Port Hudson. 

June 23d. Capture of Brashear City by C. S. Troops. 
June 28th. Engagement at DonaldsonviUe, La. 

July 4ih. Battle of Helena. 

July 4th. Surrender of Vicksburg. 

July 9th. Surrender of Port Hudson. 

July 9th to 16th. Investment of Jackson, Miss. 

July 13th. Engagement at Donaldsonvillc, La. 

July Iftth. Evtkcnation of Jackson, Mias. 

July 22d. Kecapture of Brashear City by U. S. Troops. 


DEPARTMENTS AND COMMANDERS. 

At the outbreak of the war, the territory lKJtwo<'n tho Mississippi River and tho 
Rocky Mountains constituted the Military Pepartincnt of tho West. Brig.-Oen, 
W. S. Harney was in command until May 31, 1801, when ho was succoc^dod by 
Brig.-Gen. N. Lyon. On July .3, ISfil, tho title was changed to Western Depart- 
ment, the boundaries remaining siibsiantially the siimc, with tho addition of Illinois, 
and Maj.-Gen. J. C. Fremont was assigned to tho command. On November 9, 
1881, this department was discontinued, and a now department constituted, con- 
sisting of the States of Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisc^onsin, Illinois, Arkansas, 
and Western Kentucky. This was styled the Department of tho Missouri, and 
Maj.-Gen. H, W. Halleck was assigned to the command. On the some date tho 
Department of Kansas was formed, consisting of that Stai o and tho neighboring 
territories under Muj.-Oen. D. Hunter; and tho Department of Ohio, consisting 
of tho States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, TennoHsec, and EasU^rn Kentucky, under 
Brig. -Gen. J). (J Buell. On March ll, 1882, these three departments were consol- 
idated bito one, styled the Department of the Mississippi, and General llalicck 
was assigned to the command. The three field armies within the dcpai-tmcnt 
were the Army of tho Tetmessoo, nmler Maj.-Qon. U. B. Grant ; the Army of tho 
Ohio, under Maj.-Gen. D. C. Bueil, and the Army of the Misslrtsippl, under Maj.- 
Gen. John Pope. Those three armic.s were united at Corinth, and separated again 
in June, 1882, int.o two armies, under Gtenerals Grant and Buell, the Army of the 
Mississippi being divided between them; one army acting on the line of the Mia- 
•lasippi, and the other on the line from Nashville to Chattanooga. 

General Halleck was appointed General-in-Chief, July 11, 1862, but no successor 
was appointed to the command of his department. In September and October, 
1862, this department was gradually broken nr>, and four new departments 
formed out of it, via.. Department of the Missouri, under Maj.-Gcn. S. R. Curtis, 
succeeded in May, 1863, by Maj.-Gen. J. M. Schofield ; Department of the Ten- 
nessee, under Maj.-Gcn. U. 8. Grant; Department of tho Cumberland, under 
Maj.-Gen. W. S. Rosccrans ; and Department of the Ohio, under Maj.-Oen. H. G. 
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Wright, fluooeeded in 18B3 by Maj.>G«nB. A. E. Bomside and J. G. Foster, and hi 
1864 by Maj.-Gen. J. M. Sohoflold. 

These four departments remained independent until October 16, 1868, when the 
three which were cast of the Mississippi (Tennessee, Onmberland, and Oliio) were 
grouped into the Division of the Mississippi^ and General Grant was assigned to 
the oommand. This division continued in existence until August, 1866, Cksneral 
Sherman snoceeding General Grant on March 18, 1804, when the lattor was placed 
in command of all the armies. 


On the Confederate side, the Mississippi Valley was divided at the outbreak of 
war into two departments, known as Departments No. 1 and No. 2. The first 
embraced the State of Louisiana and the lower part of Mississippi, and was com- 
manded by Maj.-Gen. D. B. Twiggs from May 27th to October 7, 1861, and then 
by Maj.-Gen. Mansfield Lovell. The c.vpture of New Orleans virtually abolished 
the Department, and it was merged into Department No. 2, on June 26, 1862. 
Department No. 2, sometimes called the Western Department, comprised the Mis- 
sissippi Valley north of Louisiana. Maj.-Gen. L. Polk was assigned to the com- 
mand on .Tune 25, 1861, and was succeeded by General A. S. Johnston on Septem- 
ber 10, 1861. At his death, April 6, 1862. the command devolved on General G. T. 
Beauregard, who was succeeded on June 17, 1862, by General Braxton Bragg. In 
May, 1862, that portion of this dciiartment which was west of the Mississippi was 
formed into a new department, called the Trans-Mississippi Department, which 
was commanded by Maj.-Oon. T. H. Holmes until February 9, 1868, when he was 
succeeded by Lt.-Gen. E. K. Smith, who retained the command until the close of 
the war. In October, 1862, still another department was formed from a portion 
of the original No. 2. It was called the Department of Mississippi and East 
Louisiana, and embraced the territory named in its title. LL-Gen. J. C. Pem- 
berton was assigned to the command, and retoined it until the surrender of Vicks- 
burg. 

The various armies and districts which were embraced iu these departments 
have been indicated in the text. 
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Abstract from Returns of the Armies of the ARssissijipi and of the Ten^ 
ncssee^ and of the District of the Ohio^ MAJOU-GENfiUAL H. W, 
Halleck Commanding^ for May 81 and June 1, 18()2. 


Present for Duty. 


COMMANDS. 


Army of Ow MlssinHippi (P<t|x‘) : 

Ui>?ht wiiiK (l^>s^'^•mu.s) 

Deft wuif? ( H.unilton) 

Cnviilry vision {(Jrunfrer). . 

Eneinrer." ( Uisstsll) 

llertirver. ^Carlin) 


r)2r> 

527 

111 

l> 

71 


!(>.:«« 

io.:u7 

2,40S 

105 

1,7 


Tuti\l 

Army of the T> no exHce—lVi^xt wing (Thomas): 

2(1 Division ( liavu's) 

4th “ iHiU'ihuil 

5th (\V. '1'. ,4h< rnian) 

fith “ {.McKean) 

7th “ (T. \V. Sherman )» 


Total 

Renerve (Un'pn (MiOlornaiul); 

1st Division (.fixluh) 

2(1 “ (VValiiwo) 


1.243 

21,022 

2S.3 

5,2 16 

200 

5.620 

341 

6,060 

25.7 

5.401 

JMiS 

7,066 

iVnio 

29,402* 

310 

5,537 

2<54 

.5,510 


Total, 


Gs:{ 


Totiil Anna'S of the Tennesai'e and! 
MissiKsiiipi [ 


3,:{t5<» 


District of the Ohio ( Buell ) : 

2d Divimon ( A;, rook ) 

»d *• (Mji<l)el)a 

4th “ (Nelsoti) I 

Sth “ ({'ritt/enden) i 

6th “ (\V*i(kI) ' 

7th “ ( Morgan )3.. 

7th Brigade ( Negley ) * 

aid (Lest,**l) 

DuinfMit’s (ynntniintl 

Cavalry (.Ituikson) 

Artillery renerve ( Baniett) 

D nat tiichci I arti Mery 

*• (xivHlry 

•* infuiitry 


370 

•.m 

200 

109 
lUO 
112 
131 

no 

ir, 

90 

17 

13 

110 
227 


11,077 

(x), 101 


7,7>>r» 

6.072 

6,212 

IkMIO 

6.)]20 

K.210 

2.927 

2.111 

l.fWl 

1.70« 

4.7.3 

315 

2,410 

5,157 


Total 

Grand Total 


2.H03 55.152 

6,160 120..52.3 


Aggregate 

present. 

1 

53 

1.3,050 

16,018 

1 :,r)44 

15,318 

»,15;1 

4,1J15 

762 

865 

2,0il3 

2,228 

31,542 

S8,56i 

6.715 

10,313 

7,0id 

9,861 

7,S67 

11, 813 

6,9:50 

10,251 

8, .*505 

11,306 

86,9.50 

5:1,63-1 

7.1.59 

11,3.5.5 

7,029 

0,370 

14,188 

' 20,725* 

82,(iH0 

112,9*33 

9,225 

11.902 

8,672 

11,687 

7,611 

10,tl03 

4,298 

6,556 

7, Ifrfl 

10,455 

10,1.51 

12,7:10 

3,;’.2() 

4,223 

2,8.'-^*l 

3,367 

2,019 

2,447 

2,370 

3,151 

m 

564 

361 

437 

2,841 

.3,405 

6,007 

7,019 

*67,781 

“’^,686* 

1.50,461 

201,559 


1 Formerly 1st Division (Thomas), Army ot Die Ohio. 

8 In .Northi'ra Aldiama. 3 At (hmimTland (hip. 4 At Nashville. 

All of lliudrs tro*>ps. except those commanded by Mitijhei, Morgan, and Negley, 
were at or near (Jonntn. 

NoTf?.— 'rhe alK/ve was compiled m the VV'ar iteeords Offlee. and will appear Ott 
page 2^ of Vol. X., Part II., of the Roconls ot the War of the liebellion. 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH REFERENCE TO THE 
DISPERSION OP HALLECK'S ARMY AFTER 
THE CAPTURE OF CORINTH. 

No. 1. 

Lincoln to Halleck. 

Washington, Jnnp r>, 1862—0.80 p.m. 

I have received the following despatch from General McClellan, which I trans' 
mit for your consideration : 

“McClellan's Headquarters, Juno 5, 1852— 4 p.m. 

“May I again invite your Excellency’s attention to the great importance of oc(;n- 
pying Chattanooga and DalUjn by our Westcni forces ? The evacuation of Cor- 
inth would appear to render this very easy. 1’ho importance of this move in forco 
cannot be exaggerated.'* 


No. 3. 

Halleck to Lincoln. 

CoRiNin, June 7, 1852. 

Your telegram of yesterday just received. Preparations for t'hattanooga made 
five days ago, and troops moved in that direction. Milchcl’s foolish destruction 
of bridges cmbarraRsed me very much, !mt I am working night and day tx) remedy 
the error, and will very soon reinforce him. 

[Note.— M itebol had written ou’.ers from Buell to destroy the bridges referred 
to.-F. V. G.] 

No. 3. 

Halleck to Stanton. 

Corinth, Juno 9, 1882. 

. . . General Buell, with four di\iKionK, has been directwi to move East, 
to form a junction with Mit chel. . . . It is abwilutoly necessary to reinforce 
General Curtis. T hope the navy will assist me in supplyine him by White River. 
I am poshing forward troops and opening the road to Memphis. 
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No. 4. 

Stanton to Hallece. 

Wabhington, June 1862. 

Your despatch of this date has just been received, and your proposed plan of 
operations is cordially approved. I suppose you contemplate the occupation of 
Vicksburg and clearing out the Mississippi to New Orleans. If it should in any 
ountingoucy become necessary, can you lend a hand to Butler f 

No. 5. 

Stanton to Halleck. 

Wab Dbpabtment, June 28, 1862. 

The enemy have concentrated in such force at Richmond as to render it abso* 
iutely necessary, in the opinion of the President, for yon Immediately to detach 
25,000 of your force, and forward it by the nearest and quickest route by way of 
Baltimore and Washington to Richmond. . • . 


No. 6. 

Halleck to Stanton. 

ConiNTH, Juno SO, 1862. 

Your telegram of 28th is just reccivcfl . . . and measnres will be immediately 
taken to carry it out. . . * . I t hink, under the circumstances, the Chattanooga 
expedition better be abandoned, or at least be diminished. If not I doubt our 
ability to hold West Tennessee after detaching so large a force as that called 

for. . . . 


No. 7. 

Stanton to Halleck. 

Wab DEPABTMBirT, June 30, 1862. 

Your telegram of this date just received. The Chattanooga expedition must 
not on any ao(;onnt be given up. The President regards that and the movement 
against East Tennessee as one of the most important events of the war, and its 
occupation nearly as important as the capture of Richmond. ... He directs 
that no force be sent here if you cannot do it without breaking up the operations 
against East Tennessee. . . . 


No. 8. 

Lincoln to Halleck. 

Washington, June SO, 1862. 

Would be very glad of 25,000 infantry — no artillery or cavalry ; but please do 
not send a man if it endangers any place you deem important to hold, or if it 
forces you to give up, or weaken, or delay the expedition against Chatta- 
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No. 9. 

Halleck to Stakton. 

COSIKTB, July 1, 1862. 

Telegram suspending orders tor troops is received. If order had been carried 
out we should have been either defeated or forced to retreat. No forces can be 
spared at present. • . • 


No. 10. 

Hallbck to Lincoln. 

OoBiNTH, July 1, 1862. 

Your telegram just received saves Western Tennessee. ... If those troops 
had been sent East we should have been defeated or forced to retreat. 

At the time this oorresi>ondencG took place, McClellan was withdrawing his 
army to the James lUver, and his secret service agents were rci)orting that the 
Confederate army in front of Richmond numbered 180,000, its actual strength 
being under 80,000. See Yol. 111. of this Series, page 182. 
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ORGANIZATION OP THE ARMY OF THE TEN- 
NESSEE, 

Commanded bx Majob-Genebad U. S. GRANT, as shown 
ON THE ReTDBN DATED AfEDj 30, 1863. 


THERTBENTH ARMY CORPS. 
MuoB-GiiNEiuL J. A. McCLERNAND. 

JRjcor<— 3d Illinois Cavalry, Co, L, 
NINTH DIVISION (OSTEBHATTS). 


Brigade (Gabrard). 

49th Indiana. 

69th Indiana. 

320th Ohio. 

118th Illinois. 

7th Kentucky. 

Artillery, 

Ist Wisconsin Battery. 

7th Michigan Battery. 

TENTH DIVISION (A. J. SMITH), 


Second Brigade (Shildon). 

16th Ohio. 

42d Ohio. 

114th Ohio. 

54th Indiana. 

22d Kentucky. 

Cavalry. 

Sd Illinois Cavalry, Co.'s A, E, and K. 


FlTft Brigade (BuBBRiDaB). 

16th Indiana, 

60th Indiana. 

67th Indiana, 

83d Ohio. 

96th Ohio. 

2^ Wisconsin. 

Artillery. 

Chicago Mercantile Battery. 

17th Ohio Battery. 

TWELFTH DIVISION (A, P. HOVBY). 


Second Brigade (Landbam). 
19th Kentucky. 

77th Illinois. 

97th Illinois. 

108th Illinois. 

180th Illinois. 

48th Ohio. 

Cavalry, 

4th Indiana Cavalry, Company 0. 


Firet Brigade (McGinnis). Second Brigade (Slack). 


11th Indiana. 
24th Indiana. 
34th Indiana. 
''46th Indiana. 
29th Wisconsin. 


47th Indiana. 
24th Iowa. 
28th Iowa. 
66th Ohio. 


Artillery, 

2d Illinois, Battery A. 
2d Ohio Battery. 

16th Ohio Battery. 

1st Missouri, Battery A. 


Cavalry, 

Ist Indiana Cavalry, Oompany 0. 
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THIRTEENTH DIVISION (ROSS). 

First Brigade (Sai^omon). Second Brigade (Fxmc). 

43d Indiana. Iowa. 

S5th Missouri. SPM Iowa. 

S8th Wisconsin. Sdth lou'a. 

88d Missouri. 

Artillery. 

8d Iowa Battery. 


FOURTEENTH DIVISION (CARR). 


lirat Brigade (Bektom). 
Ist United States. 

8th Indiana. 

18th Indiana. 

83d Illinois. 

89th Illinois. 
Artillery. 

Ist Indiana Battery. 
1st Iowa Battery. 


Second Brigade (Lawlsb). 
11th Wisconsin. 

91st luwa. 

99d Iowa. 

23d Iowa. 

Camtry. 

8d Illinois Cavalry, Co. G. 


SECOND DIVISION, CAVALRY (BTTRSICY). 


First Brigade Secoiid Brigade 9il Illinois Cav. (5 Co.’s). 

6th Illinois Cavalry. 2d Arkansas Cavalry. Kentucky Infantry, Pattor 

1st Indiana (Javairy. Zd Iowa Cavalry. „ , 

6th Kansas Cavalry. Missouri Cuv. (7 Co-’s) 


FIFTEENTH ARMY CORPS. 


Majok-General W. T. SHERMAN. 


ELEVENTH [FIRST] DIVISION (STEELE). 


First Brigade 
(Makibb). 

13th Illinois. 

27th Missouri. 

29th Missouri. 

^th Missouri. 

Slat Missouri. 

82d Missfjuri. 

Artillery. 

2d Missouri, Battery F. 
4th Ohio Battery. 


Sero7id Brigade 
(G. R. Woods). 
25lh Iowa. 

31st Iowa. 

Jkl Missouri. 
12th Miasoiiri. 
17th Missouri. 
76th Ohio. 


Third Brigade 
(Tbayeb). 
4th Iowa. 

9th Iowa, 
2()th Iowa. 
SUth Iowa* 


Cavalry. 


Kane Co. Illinois Cavalry. 
3d Illinois Cavalry, Co. D. 


FIFTH [SECOND] DIVISION (BLAIR). 


First Brigade 
(Q. A. Smith). 
fith Missouri. 

8th Missouri. 

113th IlUnois. 

116th Illinois. 

18th United States. 


Second Brigade 
(T. K. Smith). 
65th Illinois. 
127th Illinois. 
6-lth Ohio. 

67th Ohio. 

83d Indiana. 


Third Brigade 
(FiWlMO). 

80th Ohio. 

87Mi Ohio, 

47th Ohio. 

4th West Virginia. 


Artillery, Cavalry. 

Battery A, 1st Illinois Artillery. Thielemann’s Cavalry. 

Battery B, 1st Illinois Artillery. 10th Missouri Cavalry, Oo* 0. 

Batt^ H, Ist Illinois Artillery. 
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EIGHTH [THIBD] DIVISION (TUTTLE). 
J*yr«cEr<gra<fe(BnoxLAND). ^Second (Mowsb). TiUrd (Mattbibb). 

72d Ohio. 47th Iliinois. 8th Iowa. 

96th Ohio. 6th Minnesota. 12th Iowa. 

114th Illinois. 11th Missouri. 86th Iowa. 

93d Indiana. 8th Wtsconsin. 

Artillery. 

8d Iowa Battery. 1st Illinois Artillery, Battery B. 


SEVENTEENTH ARMY CORPS. 
Majob-Gbmeral J. B. McPHERSON. 

Encort—Aih. Co. Ohio Cavalry. 

THIRD DIVISION (LOGAN). 

First Brigade Second liHgade Third Brigade 

(J. E. Smith). (Dennis). (J. d. Stevenson). 

20th IllinoiB. 80th Illinois. 6th Illinois, 

aist Illinois. 20th Ohio. Slst Illinois. 

46th Illinois. 68th Ohio. 7th Missouri. 

124th Illinois. 78th Ohio. 82d Ohio. 

28d Indiana. 

Ariillerv. 

1st IHinois Artillery, Co. D. 2d Illinois Artillery, Co. L. 

2d Illinois Artillery, Co. G. 8th Michigan Battery. 

8d Ohio Battery. 

Cavalry. 

2d Illinois Cavalry, Company A. 

SIXTH DIVISION (McARTHUB). 

First Brigade (Ebid). Second Brigade (Ransom). Third Brigade (Hall). 
17th Illinois tlth Illinois. 11th Iowa. 

96th Illinois. 72d Illinois. 13th Iowa. 

1st Kansas. 14th Wisconsin. 15th Iowa. 

16th Wisconsin. 17th Wisconsin. 16th Iowa. 

18th Wisconsin. 

ArtUlery. 

2d Illinois Artillery, Co. F. Ist Missouri Artillery, Oo. O. 

Ist Minnesota Battery. 10th Ohio Battery. 

Cavalry. 

11th Illinois Cavalry, Company G. 

SEVENTH DIVISION (QUINSY). 

First Brigade Second BHgade (Holmes). Third Brigade (Boomeb). 
(Alexandeh). lUinois. eSd Illinois. 

48th Indiana. 17th Iowa. 6th Iowa. 

59th Indiana. 10th Missouri. 10th Iowa. 

4th Minnesota. 24th Missouri, Oo. E. 26th Missouri. 

80th Ohio. 

Artillery. 

1st Missouri Artillery, Co. M. 6th Wisconsin Battery. 

11th Ohio Battery. 12th Wisconsin Battery. 

Cavalry, 

2d Illinois Cavalry, Oo. E. 5th Missouri Cavalry, Oo. 
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SIXTEENTH ARMY CORPS. 
Major-Genekal S. a. HURLBUT. 


FIRST DIVISION (W. S. SMITH). 


First Brigade (Loomis). 
IlUnoiB. 
doth Illinois. 

Dith Indiana. 
lOOth Indiana. 


Second Brigade (Kicks). 
40th Illinois. 

]0>‘M Illinois. 

0th Iowa. 

40th Ohio. 


Third Brigade (Cockerell). 

97th Jndiunii. 

9iMh Indiana. 

5:U Ohio. 

70th t^hio. 

Artillery. 

1st Illinois Artiilory, Co’k. F, T, and M. 

5Jd lilJuois Artillery, Co. O. 

Cavalry. 

7lh Illinois Cavalry, Co. B. 


Fourth Brigade (Sanford). 
48th Illinois. 

49th Illinois. 

119th lHi?K)is. 

15th Miehigun. 

4^h Tndiiuift Buttery. 

1st Missouri Artillery, Co. K. 


2d West Tennessee Cavalry. 


DISTRICT OF CORI.'TTH (DODGM). 


First Brigatlf (Sweeny). 
62(1 lllinoi.-. 

2d Iowa. 

(Kith lowrt. 


Second Jlrig<fde (Mkrsy). 
9th Illinois. 

12th Illinois. 

122d Illinois. 

81st Ohio. 


Third Brigade (Bane). 
7th Illinois. 

59th Illinois. 

67th TlJiinns. 

89th Iowa. 
l8Lh Mij-sourl. 


Fourth Brigade (Fuller), 
87111 t'hio. 

89th Ohio. 

68d Ohio. 


Artillery. 


Ist Mis-souri Artillery, C<). B. 2d X". S. Artillery, Co. F. 

Siege Batteries. 


Cavalry (Cuk.nyn). 

1st Alabama Cavalry. 19th Missouri Cavalry. 

15th Illinois Cavalry. 5tli Ohio Cavalry (.'Itl Battalion). 


TIIIRT) DIVISION (KIMBALL). 


First Brigade (Bbatman). 
4:i<i Illinois. 

6lst Illinois. 

I9t>th Illinois. ' 

12lh Michigan. 


Second Brigade (RreuMOND). 
18ih Illinois. 

54th Illinois. 

12«th Illinois. 

22d tJhio. 


Third Brigade {Tiwis.). 
62d Illinois. 

27th Indiana. 

50th Indiana. 

Ist West Tennessee. 


Artillery. 


8d Illinois Artillery, Co. A. 14th Ohio Battery. 

14tii iudiuua Battery. 7th Wisconsin Battery. 


Cavalry (Mizker). 

11th Illinois Cavalry. 3d Michigan Cavalry, 

West Tennessee Cavalry. 
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FOURTH DIVISION (LAUMAN). 


Firftt Brigade (Puqh), 
4lHt Illinois. 

6’<icl Illinois. 

3d Iowa. 

3Sd Wisconsin. 


Second BiHgade 
14th Illinois. 
15th Illinois. 
4t)th Illinois. 
76th Illinois. 


Third Brigade (Bbtant). 
28th Illinois. 

82d Illinois. 

53d Indiana. 

12th Wisconsin 


Artillery^ 

2d Illinois Artillery, Go's. E and K. 7th Ohio Battery. 

5th Ohio Battery. 15th Ohio Batt<^. 

Cavalry. 

Detachment 15th Illinois Cavalry. 


DISTRICT OF MEMPHIS (VEATCH). 


63d niinoia. 
64th Illinois. 
66th Illinois. 
87th Illinois. 
117th liUnois. 


Inf au try. 
120th Illinois. 
131st Illinois. 
25th Imliana. 
89th Indiana. 


1st United States. 
15th United States. 
32d Wisconsin. 
Convalescents. 


Cavalry. 

Ist Missouri Cavalry. 3d U. S. Cavalry. 

5th Ohio Cavalry. 2d Wisconsin Cavalry. 

Artillery. 

Hurlbut Battery. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBUS 
Clinton, Ky. 


Columbus, Ky. 
Detachment 16th U. S. 
2l8t Wisconsin. 

25th Wisconsin. 

84th Wisconsin. 

Det. 2d Illinois Cavalry. 
Det. 15th Kentucky Cav. 
Det. 4th Missouri Cav. 
Det. 8d U. S. Cavalry. 
Det 9th Indiana Battery. 

Hickman, Ky. 
Det. 13th Wisconsin. 

Det. 15th Illinois Cav. 


23d Missouri. 

Det. 2d Illinois Cav. 

Det 4th Illinois Cav. 

Cairo, 111. 

128th Illinois. 

85th Iowa. 

Paducah, Ky. 
40t.h Iowa. 

24th Wisconsin. 

Det. 15th Kentucky Cav. 


(ASBOTH). 

Island No. 10. 

Det. 15th Wisconsin. 

Fort Heiman, Ky. 
111th Illinois. 

3d Minnesota. 

Det. 15th Kentucky Cav. 
Det. 9th Indiana Battery. 

Fort Pillow, Tena. 
Dot. 52d Indiana. 

Det. 32d Iowa. 

Det. 2d IlliuoiB Cavalry. 


FIRST CAVALRY DIVISION (WASHBURNS). 

First Brigade (Griubbon). Second Brigade (McCbillis)^ 

6th Illinois Cavalry. 3d Illinois Cavalry. 

7th lUinois Cavalry. 4th Illinois Cavalry. 

Sd Iowa Cavalry. 7th Kansas Chvalry. 
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Abstract from Heturn^ sJiotcing strengtfi of Troojm in the Department 
of the Tennessee^ commanded by MAJOK*GENfiRA.L U. S. Grant, 
for the month of Aprils 1863. 



1 Present for duty. 










Commands. 

e 



c~i 



t 

B 

i 

It 


1 


o 




6 

Thirteenth Army Corps— M ajor-Oen. 






J. A. Ar<'('l,ERN AND 

11 


11 

14 


9th Div., P. J. Ostt'rhaus. 

195 

4,024 

0,182 

8.58.8 

i2 

lOtli Div., Rrifr.-CJfii. A. Smith ... 

225 

.8,928 

0,521 

9,.5.^>H 

12 

12th Div., Brii'.-ficn. A 1*. Htivey . . . 

29.1 

5,505 

7,015 

8,2<i9 

20 

14th Div., Iirig.-G«n, E. A. Carr 

209 

.8,796 

4,002 

li,224 

w 

Total Thirtoeiitli Army Corps . . . 

IKUl 

17, .812 

24, .891 

82,048 

02 

PnTTBENTn Army Corps— M ajor Gen. 






W. T Sherman 

(i 


0 

8 


11th Di\ , Major-CHm. Frod. Stock*... 

8.39 

5.787 

8,,819 

11.272 

it) 

5th Div.. JMiij.-Gcn. F. 1*. Hluir, Jr... 

.81.5 

5,581 

0.91«i 

10.t.0l 

IS 

fc'th Div., Prig. Gen. J. M, Tuttle.. .. 

231.8 

.8,704 

8,997 

0.1. X) 

8 

Total Fifteenth Arrnv CorjH 

89.8 

1.5,082 

19,2-88 

27,410 

.80 

Seventeenth Army (’orps — Major- 






Con. J. 11. MoPhkrhon 

9 


9 

11 


8d Div.. Major-(3cn. .T. A. Loixan 

.8(52 

0.1.80 

7.070 

9,100 

24 

Cth Div., Prig.-Gon. J. AlcArthur 

241 

.8,959 

4, .582 

5,829 

10 

7th Div., Ilrig.-Gon. J. F. Quiiiby . . 

298 

4,845 

6,815 

8,154 

20 

Total Seventeenth Army Cori>s . . | 

908 

1 1,940 

17,482 

2.8.154 

00 

Aggregate of troops near Vicksburg. ' 

34,T;I4 

47,3.*t4 

01,111 

83,;418 

1.5K 

District OF Eastern AnKANSAK- Ma-j 






jor'Gc*n. D. M. Prentiss ; 






lath Div., Rrig.-Gon. 1,. F. lloss ! 

178 

.8, .502 

4,7.81 j 

5..574 

’« 

2il Cavalry Div., Col. Cyrus Hussey., j 

1S9 

8,091 

1,721 ! 

5,910 

12 

Detachments 1 

27 j 

.810 

400 i 

58-1 


Total District Eastern Arkan.sos . 

394 1 

0,9(H1 

9,H.'5}4 1 

i;d,008 

i 18 

SixinF:ENTH Army Coups— M ajor-Gen. 

1 


1 



S. A. Huhlwitt 

9 I 

29 

88 1 

88 


1st Div., Drig.-Gen. W. S. Smith 

438 

7,581) 

9,427 

11,812 

7 

Dist.of Corinth, Brig -Gen. O.M. Dodge 

979 

12.108 

15.484 

17,970 


8(1 Div., Bng.-Gcii. N. Kimliall 

Sir. 

0, 100 

8,227 

9,8 7 

18 

4th Div.. Bng.-Gen. J. G. L'lnninn .. 

.820 ' 

5,824 

7.002 

8,-850 

22 

Di-st. of Memphis, Hg.-Geri. J.C.Veatch' 

2irr 

4,9.89 

7,014 

8,091 


Dist. of (Jolujubus, Ilg.-Gen. A, Asboih, 

.8i»2 

0,990 

9,020 

10.200 , 

lis 

IstCttV. Div., Ilg.'Gen. C'.C. Wu-hburn 

15.8 

2,827 

4,878 

4,028 i 


Bnginc(;r Detachments 1 

52 

1,180 

1,288 

i,54;i 1 


Total Sixteenth Army Corps — 

' i 





(Tennesfecc and Kentucky) 

O 

C 

47 , 959 ! 

01,9$d9 

7ie,509j 
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RECAPITULATION. 



For duty. 

Present. 

Present 
and absent. 

Near Vicksburg 

60,068 

7,300 

60,669 

61,111 

9,862 

61,929 

83,218 

12,068 

72,669 

District of Eastern Arkansas 

In Tcnucasco and Kentucky 

Aggregate iii the Department 

108,0^7 

i 

139, 89a 

167,855 


Note. — The above figares are taken from the monthly return for the month of 
April, 1863. The tri-monthly return for April 30, 1863, gives substantially the 
same figures for totals in the Department, but different figures for the throe corps 
near Vicksburg, as follows : 


13th Corps 18,623 

15th Corps 17,210 

17th Corps 18,398 


Total 54,236 


In the War Records Office the monthly return is generally adopted, In cases 
of discrepancy, as being the more accurate. I have therefore used the figures of 
that return in the text. 



APPENDIX F. 


ORGANIZATION OF TROOPS IN TIIK DEPARTMENT 
OF THE MISSISBH’PI AND EAST LOUISIANA, 


CoMMAVOKD BT LlErT. -GENERAL J. 0. PEMBERTON, 
FOR THE MONTH OP Al’RTL, ]8C3. 


FIRST MILITARY DISTRICT, Buio. Oen. D. RUGGUilS. 

(Hettdquurtcra at Coluiubus, Miss.) 


llice’s Tonncsswi Heavy Artillery. 
Thrall’s Arkansas Li^ht Artillery. 
Owen’s Arkansas Eifrht Artillery, 
lllth Alahania ilangers. 

Jill Misfiishippi State Troops. 

6th Mississippi State Troops. 


Oillelyirs MDsissIppi (Jnvalry. 
Martin’s Cavalry ()nrn)Mtny. 
Johnson’s Ciivalrv Company, 
5i(l TenneKse<* (’avulry. 
Warren’s l*artisan Itaugcrs. 


SECOND MILITARY DISTRICT, Ma4.-(3i;.n. C. L. STEVENSON. 

(Headquarters at Vicksburg, Miss.) 


STEVENSON’S DIVISION (Majok-Gen. C. L. STEVENS(iN). 


First Srlffadf' (Bakton). 
40th (h-sjrgia, 

41st Georgia. 

42d (h>orgia. 

43(1 Georgia. 

6‘2d Georgia. 


A’eoomf Brigttde (Tbact). 
20th Alabama. 

23il Alabama. 

3()th Alabama, 
ulst Alabiiina. 

40th Alabama. 


Third Jirlgtide (Tatlob). 
34th Georgia. 

8(lth G(!orgia. 

8‘.)th Ge,(trgla. 

6r»th Georgia. 

57ih Gc(»rgia. 

43d Twincttfoe, 


Fourth Brigade (Reinoldb). Artillery. 

8(1 Tonneswt*. Waddell’a Light Batt<?ry. 

«31fit Term m*e. Cherokiv Light Battery. 

69th Tenuosm Bot«t«mrt Light Mattery. 

8d Maryland Battery. 
Vandyke's Cavalry. 
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SMITH’S DIVISION (Majob-Gen. M. 

Second Brigade (Vauqhn). 


First Brigade (Baldwin). 
17th Louisiana. 

Louisiana. 

4th Mississippi. 

40th Mi.ssisslppi. 

Co, E. Mississippi Lt. Art. 
Smith’s Partisan Itangers. 


79th Tennewjee. 

80th Tennessee. 

81 St Tennessee. 

Co. A, Ward's Artillery. 
Co. B, Ward’s Artillery. 
Cu. 1, Wither’s Artillery, 


L. SMITH). 

Third Brigade (B. D. Lee). 
S<(th Louisiana. 
i27th Louisiana. 

28th Louisiana. 

1st Louisiana Heavy Art. 
8th Louisiana Heavy Art. 
28d Louisiana Heavy Art. 
Ist Tennessee Heavy Art. 


POBNEY’S DIVISION (Majob-Gen. J. H. FORNEY). 


First Brigade (HAbbrt). 
8d Louisiana. 

8()th Mississippi. 

87th Mississippi, 

38th Mississippi. 

43d Mississippi. 

Hogg’s Battery. 
Bengstak’s Battery. 
McNally's Battery. 
Adam’s Cavalry. 


Second Brigade (Moobb). 
2d Texas. 

85th Mississippi. 

40th Mississippi. 

87ih Alabama. 

42d Alabama. 
Bledsoe’s Battery, 
Tobin’s Battery. 


BOWEN’S DIVISION (BRia.-GEN. J. S. BOWEN). 


First Brigade (Cockbell). 
1st Missouri. 

2d Missouri. 

8d Missouri. 

4th Missouri. 
Sth.Missouri. 

(ith Missouri. 

Wade’s Battery. 
Landis’s Battery, 
Guiber’s Battery. 


Second Brigade (Green). 

1st Missouri Cavalry, dismounted. 
8d Missouri Cavalry, dismounted, 
12th Arkansas. 

15th Arkansas. 

19th Arkansas. 

20th Arkiinsas. 

Ist Arkansas Cavalry. 

Western Rangers. 

Lowe’s Battery. 

Dawson’s Battery. 


LORING’S DIVISION (Majob-Gen. W. W. LORING). 


First Brigade (Tilohman). 
20th Mississippi. 

23d Mississippi. 

2()th Mississippi. 

54th Alabama. 

8th Kentucky. 
McLendon's Battery. 


Second Brigade (Featherston). 
Waul’s Legion. 

Pioneer Company. 

Point Ooup<Se Battery, 

Ist Tennessee Cavalry. 


THIRD MILITARY DISTRICT, Maj.-Gen. 


First Brigade (Maxey). 
42d Tennessee. 

4bth Tennessee. 

48th Tennessee. 

49th Tennessee. 

53d Tennessee. 

55th Tennessee. 

4th Louisiana. 

80th Louisiana. 

Texas Sharpshooters. 
Femier's Battery. 
Robert’s Battery. 


Second Brigade (Beall). 
11th Arkansas. 

12th Arkansas. 

14th Arkansas. 

15th Arkansas. 

16th Arkansas. 

17th Arkansas. 

18th Arkansas. 

23d Arkansas. 

Ist Mississippi. 

89th Mississippi. 

3 Co’s. Ist Miss, Art, 


FRANK GARDNER 
Third Brigade (Guego). 
3d Tennessee. 

10th Tennessee, 

80th Tennessee. 

41st Tennessee. 

50th Tennessee. 

51 st Tennessee. 

7th Texus. 

Ist Tennessee Battery. 
1st Missouri Battery. 

9th Louisiana Battery. 
Brook Haven Battery, 
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Fourth Brigodt (Rviit). 
f>th Arkansas. 

12tb Louisiana. 

15th Mississippi. 

6th Mississippi. 

35th Alabama. 

1st Gonf . Battery. 
Hudson's Battery. 

Point Coupee Artillory. 


F{fth Briao ^ (Buford). 
8d Kentucky. 

7th Kentucky. 

10th Arkansas. 

4th Alabama. 

27th Alabama. 

40th Alabama. 

6th Alabama. 

Watson Battery. 


UmWiohM. 

1st Alabama Artillery. 
12t;h Louisiana Battery. 
9t.h Tennessee Cavalry. 
0th Ltnilsiana Cavalry. 
Gantt's Cavalry. 
Garland's Cavalry. 
Miller's Cavalry. 


FOURTH MILITARY DISTRICT, Bkio.-Gkn. JOHN ADAMS. 


8<1 Britr. Miss. State Troops. 
14th Mississippi. 

1st Choeta v Indiantt. 


1st Mississippi State Troops. 
Bolen's (Cavalry Company. 
Torrj’s Cavalry Company. 


FIFTH MILITARY DISTRICT, Bma.-CKN. J. R. CHALMERS. 

1st Mississippi Hangers. ISth Mississiiipi llangtTS. 

Blythe’s Battalion. Martin’s Battalion. 

Six companies State Troops. 


Abstract from /ielur7i^ .^howinif streuyth of Troops ahore namrd^for the 
month of March^ 1803. 


Commands. 


First Military district (Ruggles). . 
Btiound Military Dintrict — 

Stevenson’s Division 

Smith’s Division 

Forney’s Division 

Bowen's Division 

Loriiig’s Division 

Third Military Distiiot (Gardner), 
Fourth Military District (Adams), 
Fifth Military Distriot (Chalmers) 

Total 


Prew^nt 



for Duty. 

’ 

a 

•o 

'i ' 


A 

c 

•J 

£S 

€ 

g 

1 


O 


H 

£ 

152 

1,801» 

2,262 

8,031 

6S1 

»,71»5 

13,268 

16,708 

40*2 

4,fiW’. 

7,112 

9,156 

342 


5,2.54 

8,400 

3U5 

i 4,1611 

5.4!«1 

6,054 

40.5 

4,78.7 

6,211 

8,880 

1,3W 

14,1121 

20,888 

26,*; 28 

5.7 

i 378 

67.5 

080 

82 

780 

936 

1,172 





8,878 

44,1151 

61,406 

82, .718 
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C:()Rnj:HrONl)ENTE BETWEEN GFAT.RAL GRANT 
ANT) GENERAL BANKS REIJ^Xmi TO THE CO- 
OBKRATION OF THEtR ARMIES. 

No. 1. 

Ranks to Guant. 

lUTOjf UorOR, March ISW. 

( HifHMvttl Marrh «Hh ) 

Anti<‘lpatinK the nf Aflmiml P.'imgiu’w run th« 

cru'ftjy’n at Tort am! to o|M*n otiinmuitxntlon wMth you, | will 

avail inywtf u1 0i«* <»p|kirtuniiy to gi\»j ynu a Htatfruont (»f our fort'wi, 

au<t Intctiiiotta. 

Wu Imu* at Itaton n fof'o of alwait 17,<K*i) cfTivtivir' infantry, am! one 

nt*|!fr!) n ginu’fU , om- rr^'uru’ft of lunivy artlllorv vMtli hU IlKht baitorufa, om* JiSV. 
IHituulrr tmtl<Ty. a .limnonutod <*ompiiny of artjlinry. and ton <'ompani<w of <*av- 
alry, <»f whu'h uiKlit an* iirwly raimNl and hardsy to In* counirtl on. of lhi«, thnw 
r<'Kiin«'nt*iof Infantry, tho heavy art lUi-ry munniiiir the nnve train, the dUrnounteti 
arlltiery, atid our ootntmny of (*avwlty, will irniairi at Itatun lUaiftc. thit 

fort'll to hohl (he position of Ihit-on w.* inan h ti> dny ufion Port Hudaon l>y 

the Itayou Sura rt>ail to make u demt»UHirution ufton that work for the pur}>tM(* of 
tv» ojn*rj»tinK in the nioveinrnt of the fli*»>t. The tx'«t mfoniwtion we have of the 
cnemy'H fonio plin»« it at or .*kl,(k)0; thb and hia |»«wltlon preeUidiw tho 

iiUni of an amault on our part, and ar^'onliiig'y the tnain ohpHrt <if the preaent 
movement U a divernliin in favor of the navy, hut we htiull, of couna*, avail our* 
iM>ivr«of auy atUanhi|(e whieh o<**inalon may offer. 

Should Itir Aflmlral muv<'«^d In hm ntt^'inpt, I i-hall try tonyvn eommtintcation 
witii him on the other aide of the rtver, and In that event truKt I nhatl hear from 
you aa your i>naltion and iiuivemenlA and iwtMSciaily aa to your view* of tha 
moat cfndntil uuxle of civoiiaratt'in upon the part of tho forootwe rMpoctivaly 
command. 


No. 2. 

Gr.ant to Banks. 

Itirtma Vi<*a,*(nrao. Mma., Martrh m, 1863, 
at OiadoniMM, April tfl^ft.) 

Ton? oommuntcation of tho 13th inutant, per Admtral Fanrat^ut, waa duly r»* 
calved. Tho oonUntaxM high water and the nature of the country, almott pro- 
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dudtnir tb« fioMdbility of tamdtng a forw on tho out bank of the VtnoiMtlppl nnjfw 
whore above VitckvbuiiHr hu indncet) the hope that you would bo able to Lake IVrt 
Hmloon and inov»> up u> Blat'k Utvtir. By the uoe of your traa»i>oru I <xwiUl wnd 
yon all th«* forro you wmiJd reqttire, , . . 

The licwt aid you can Rlvc, if you cannot pa** Port Undwm, will bo to hold u 
many of ih • enemy there u jjoatlblo. If they could li*' a*nt 1 ixmld well npire t»ne 
army oirp^ to enable you to jfet up the river. My rffiK'tive fnrrt\ indudlttg all 
armsi, will ^x* l*etwcen IVVllOO and If I bmiu all fr«mi Mniiphi* that «an l*o 

i(|)arr>vl in an rmerxeiiey. An atiark on Halne**' Bluff mtmd |xx*aJbly take pla<w 
under two week*, if *»'> axm. My forv^ea are now aaMeretl* and the difficulty ol 
getting trauaportation U very gnat. 


No. a 

<J!i.iNT TO F.tuuaarT. 

Man'll ^:l. 

(U•x^'lved t)y lUnki April 91«t ) 
In the various note^« I have written. Inclndink* the d<-KpatA h fi>r denciul Buukx, 
1 have n it nvnti’rtO'd that aft»T tnkuig « orn*uand there ni t>* r i'»n I collected 
my aurplux tr at I^ke l’r >vtdenre, and 4lr»H-i*'<l the cenunundnut »»1Tl<vr to 
effeit n thnmiith from th»^ Mmvia-tppi Uiver tt> Uaymi Mat'oii. Thl» will 

give navigatile water thr nik'h by that »'nite to the lt*’d Blver This i« now re- 
jurted practi<'ih‘e lOf ord.m''v < ihio Kiver •iti'atmno I wntt. Nevcral wivka ago 
for thm cla%<* of “Hainern, and them lx»f *n* thla. Should they arrive, 

and Admiral Port*, r get* hi» out of the Ya/.*H«, •*» aa to aee*>m{>any the exi>«v 

tliU'iii, I lan «'nd a f« roe of nay, tlli.lkiu rffectlve men, U> cooixtaU* with General 
TVanV.!!* on Port lliuK-n. 

IhH fori'*' certainly would * a*»i!y reilue.' r«>rt Ifutlmm and enable them b» come 
on up the river an I maintain a !»'»••. ihei *fn high land mNir enough to Viekahnrg, 
until th»,'y could 1 k' relufori'e*! fn-m her*' xoth i"ntlv t>» •ui*'>rate agaiu»t the city, 
ph'jiww iulorin th*! ttcucral of th" (>»uU'utA *>( ihta, and much obligtr your otaHlivnt 
Mwvant, 


No. -1. 

Banks Tf» Ouant. 

<;ami' at BRASHKAt PiTT. La., April 10 , IflW. 

( e.1 at p.o't tMlMVai. May tt.) 

Thf aecretary of Admiral Farragut, Mr Owha'idar*, raUwl upi*n me at, Broahtar 
City thla morning ami gave m« rh« aub^tawe <»f y'mr d*»atHifch. We have lfli,000 
m«m that C4n be umvi;*! with fa<diity. Tue artiilrry la atrong, the twvalry weak, 
but We liojHk* 1*1 t,trcngtbeu the '’.avidry without »l»4ay, a* otvo of the r*fmulu of ihia 
extR^^lKion. 

We i^haU nmve ujion the Bayou Teche toro«»rT»vw, prot«al>ly encrainter the en- 
emy at IhAtb'ramvllk, ami hope to move atihout rklay ujam liK-ria, to d«wt,p»y tha 
•alt Works and *hen np*t>n Uj^wUxwaa. Thi« ta the limit prf>po*tvl. We dc not In- 
land to tkoU any portgme i>( Uua country, ae U weakena our t&tm, but will at onea 
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rRtwrn to IMtrni Konftft to oo-opentto with you agfaiMt Port Bndwm. I c«n ba 
therm eiMiily by May lOtb. 

Th«*rc aro now 4,600 infantry at Baton Roug^ with thnjc regimenta of colored 
troofM and two conipanica of cavalry, throo battcrica of artillery, with acveral 
hcwvy (run« in txiaition, and five gunboata and atx mortan*. The land force is 
under ofimtnand of Major-General Augur ; the fleet under Captain Aldcn, of the 
Hichrnond. 

W«< shall endeavor to estabUsh communication with Admiral Parmiriit near 
IlnyiMi Kara, but the o|tening of the levta- optNiKite Pwt Hudson may make It tm- 
p(e-^lbU;. Tf mi, wc will communicate with you freely, by the way of New York, 
as to our progrewi. I shall l>e very glail if you will communicate with us tn the 
same manuer. I’oavoitl delays by mail, I w'ill send tny desfialchcs by an offloer. 

No. 0. 

Banks to Gu.\nt. 

OPFLorsAR. La., April tW, 1863 
(ltee«‘iv*Hi alKUit May 10th.) 

1 have the honor U» atiknnwlmljre the receijit of y<mr dewpaiches, dau^i at bi‘ad- 
qnarUTS, larfon* V'icksburg, Msreli 23, on the 21st, by the hand of Lientcn- 
ant Teniu'y, of (•eturral Aukui'b division at liaUm Uougt^ On April lOih, Mr. Ga- 
baudan, private m-rmtAry «»f Admiral Farra>.’Ut, roiniriAnding tliu Hartford at the 
mouth of lt<j«l Kiver, reiM<rti'd at my headquarters, at Ilrashenr, and pave me ver- 
bally the HulirttAiKu* of your despalehos, whn h h« said he had read, Imt did not 
brluK with him in tin- danperous passapu which he was eoniiM-'lled to lunko of the 
hatterles of Port Hudson. 

Tin? Information rKieivisI fmm Mr. Oahandan differs sonicw'hat from your 
doHjialches. 1 understand from him that it was your intention to mmd a forot' by 
the way of I*ako Providence and the Il)a<‘k Kiver. pas-inp thronpt) the interme- 
diate bayous to the mouth of the lilnck Kiver. on the Hod Kiver. and that this 
fonm would probnbl) reseh the Ued Kivtr by May Isi, i»roxiiiui. to cxiopernUr 
with niy t'omtnaud npalnst Port lIudHoii. . . . 

T was disappointed in hMmiinp, from the pi-rusal of your denpatelieK, that at 
their date it was uudeterutln«sl whether yon can s«Mid a fore* to the Ue<| River or 
not, on atvxntid of the detlcieuey of your transi^ortat ton. It is a pnef on my juirt 
that I cannot aid y<iU in this resisad.. Our transportation is )Rmentat>ly deficient, 
I had hut ono steamer with which to paiss two divisinusof tny corps over Ber- 
wiok’a Bay in this campaign. The route is otxMi, but 1 cun reach Kefl River only 
by fonvil mairhes. It is six days' march to Alexandria, and four or five to films- 
port, at the int>uih of the AU'hafalaya, but until we c;m hear fmm you I shall 
make WashiujCton, on the ('ourtablcau, my bas** of ojs'nuiona 

We can co oiwrate with you tn any nuinner you suppi'st by a junction on the 
Rad Uivor, or by an attastk from BaUm Houpe, jolninp your fort'tvt on the Bayou 
Bara, in the rear of Port Hudson. My belief is that this is the be*t method, as 
the iNusutge of tlm Miasissippi from the Red Kiver Is very difflcuU with our short 
iransiiortation, and wUi require a landing, aud plaoea us between the armuw of 
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VirkAlmrii: nm\ r<trt nndMmi ; hnt ^ dHiiII not hcwftnt^. 1 wtdt to tranr 

frw j*«a ttp»>n th<w }K»iiiK ’tI*.: 

Wht'n »■«« y«u l«» at th<> inooth of tbo Blnek or Rwt River f 
In wbnt mxnrier «h*n my f»>rew r«vo}ter»to with jr»Mi ? 

7%tnf ><>o fumixih trnuMtiortAtum fur yunr potiiMitn* Co l^>rt Hndwm ; or 
«li» you ri'ljr upon u* ? 

Fi’urtk.^Ctkn you supply y*»«r or will y«ui n-ly ni'tw «*• 

~ Tf> it m4. pnw't.i «M#* (or vtHir (.mn* to join u* by the At«-h«fmki>'n f 

It lA tloubff it ii we ron Atipph your f.«ro*Hi from N»'» OrlrmtH in ot«>mttt)||t uliove 
Port IfK»1»un. on of our t)« floient tr»nHiH>r{.‘ktiorr. My belief J*i tlmt the 

bflwJt juttotiun u by the Ah hnfalnya. We «wn r^'O^h lUihMi llmiire h> the flrumt 
li)%cr and th» PlAitueiniuo wjthout tran-^'Mluiieut. i»nd turr fon-^'i* un(t«'tl. tttuko tUa 
rrtluetuin of iSjrt » oi;«;n, My own •onxuiind li* itiMidlit i*nt. 

Wnumy *ri\i.»u<!y yos.r utul w ith fuU in your jjvidifmotit aitd 

«nrut.wt 1 asju .er> truly your*. 

No. 7 

(tHANT TO lUXKft. 

Mtt.i.iKK!«> Prsn. April tl. IW. 

{U<H‘rtv*tl jit AUotnndrlti Moy Mh.) 

Am n<'<'ntrn*!n*r my forow of flrfincl tJulf WIH *»muI on nriny rorpM to 
n«>ou Sum f»v the ifcVh >•» o|M‘rnlo wdli y*>u on r.-rt MuJhoii. C*«n yon itid nin 
aii<l w‘jkI m#op'' >ifier tiie t« Itutloit of port Ifudttou to i«<! *t VlckiitmrKf 

No S 

IUnK.M to fillANT. 

ALri4VPMM, May R, IHW. 
tlt<xelv»'*l May Kith.) 

fty the #jfth, protjwbly ; by the Ut> <vrt.iin!y, I will l>« there. 

No y. 

fjlHA^T TO KaNK.M. 

ItorKf HmtTioft. Mtui , May 10 , IRfifU 
(Ui’f'ejved ml Alexandria May Khtn.) 

My advance will occupy bulay ri.oa. Auburn, and a p*4nt wjnally arlvanr^td 
hiward the Mi,w«t*<ii.lppt ft<niti«ern Rm'.roofl. bej’sri'en the latbur pluer' and tl»e lUg 
I’.(a« k. It wax n>y Jntcr»te*n, on jr.xljnr ,.r a f'erfho'd nt (Jmnd fltdf, to h-»ve woit a 
•ufheient force to port lluflMn to Imve entturr»l the fall of that pluw'c with your w>- 
ojA'ratiou, or, rather, to have e<» <»|M<rated with you o* w.fnre that end. 

Meeting the enemy, however. a<it 1 did «wuit)i of Port t}5lw*>n, 1 (..umved him to 
the Hig Klack, and could ti'»i nftord b* retr*<'«* my nirpa. I abo icann*d, and be- 
lieve the Informauoii lobe relwddc, that Port HndKon U abrnnit entirely evw- 
oat«v). Thu may not be tme^ bat U la the concnirretit leolbnony of deatirters ami 
or>ntrab«od«. 
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Many day« catmot elaptw before the battle will bc^n which is to decide the fhte 
of VicksbnrR:, but it is imitosHilile to predict how long it may last. I would ur- 
gently refineat^ therefore, that you join me, or send all the force yon can li^are to 
coHitN^ratc in the groat struggle for opening the Mississippi River. 

My means of gaining information from Port Hudson are not good, but I shall 
hOIK^ oven before this reaches Baton Rouge, to hear of your forces being on the 
way here. 

(Irierson'H cavalry would be of immense service to me now, and, if at all prmeti* 
cat>lc for him to join me. I would like to have him do it at once. 

For fear of this accidentally falling into the bands of the enemy 1 wUl not com' 
municate to you my force. 

Ko. 10. 

Banks to Grant. 

Alcx^kdria, La., May 12. 8 a.m. 

(lU*ceivo<l al>oiit May 15th.) 

Yonr rtesymteh of the tflth instant I received by the hand of Captain Effers, this 
morning at fJ.80. 1 regret to say that It is impoKsilde for me to join you at Vicks- 
burg in time, or with force to be of wrvice to jon in any immediate attack. I 
have nHthcr water nor land triinsisnluiion to make the movement by rivir or by 
land. The ntimat 1 can nce(»mpli^h is to crohs for the purp»«-e of operating with 
you against Port llndKou. 1 could erwH my infantry tiiul artilliTy without trana. 
|M>rtation, re<!civing supplies fnaii Baton Uongi% in the rear i»f l’t»rt Hudson. 
That is the utimiat I can a<!<'ornfdish on the other side of the Mississippi, above 
Port Hudson. Were it within the range of human is>wer 1 should join yi»n. for I 
am dying with a kind of vnnisliiiig t«> two armies acting together against 
the strong plac<*s of the enemy. But I must say, without fumliticaiibus, that tho 
means at iny disposal do not leave me a shadow of a rhance to accomplish it. I 
have lH*en making pivijamtions to join your corps at Bayou Sara, and though 
this wouM have laid all ray trains and snpplics oi>cn to tho enemy's cavalry, 1 
rhould have risked it. 

We believt? that a force of atmut 7,0t'0 of the enemy has left Arkansas River to 
join Kirby Smith at Shreveport, leaving the Washita at Pint* BlulT, mar Monroe; 
then to come down the Red River to Craml E(M»re, above NateliitocheK, where 
they are fortifying in strong |K>sitit»n. There is undoubtedly a I’exan column on 
the road to join them. My advance is now sixty miles alK>ve Ale-xandria. The 
only course for me, failing in co-<iperati<»n with you, is to rt'gaiu the Missiasippi 
and attack Port Hudson, or to move against the enemy at Shn*ve|K>rt. Port Hud- 
son is roda<‘e<l in fonx*, but not as you are inff>rmeil. It has now 10,000 men and 
is very Htnmgly fortiflrd. Tills is tho rei»ort of Admiral Furragut, whose Oeet is 
abvive ami be’ow the works. 

1 regret very much my inability to join yon. I have written Colonel Grierson 
that you deaire him to join you, and have added iny own request to yonrs. Cap. 
tain KfTers gcK*s t<> Baton Rouge to communicate with him. 

Wishing you nil possible success, and feeling that you have all the prayers of omr 
people, 1 have the honor to be, with, siucore respect, your obedient servant. 
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DOTON LOSSES IN THE VICKSBUBG CAMPAIGN. 


Tni sUtementa of lofises in tlie foro^ing pngra an> Invariably taken from tho 
offldal reports tmuio at the time. Since th<‘ae iNigue were sent to prom tho 
following Btateinont of Union lonnia in tho Vickaburg campaign haa lH>en corn* 
piled with great care in the Adjutant-GeinTiU’s ofll(*e. The numiKjrH dlffor very 
slightly from those given in the text, but as they form the Huai ofllcial etatemout 
in the matter they are here publl>hed. 
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Note.— baiteHes^ etc., art^ indned under the names oj 
(heir States^ ercepting batteries called btj their captain's or by some 
other special fiame. These are indexed under IUtikuieh. 


Abbeville, Mis*., 58, 63 
Adams, Brig -Gen. D. W., brigade 
of, Di3 

Albatross, the, 212, 215 et 8e<]., 218 
Alden, Comdr. James, 215 
Aloxau lria, La., 199, 213, 230, 224, 
2^i0 et scq. 

Allen, CoL Robert, 73 
Antietam, M 
Appomattox, 2, 109 
Arizona, the, 220 
Arkansas Post, 8*3 et seq. 
Arkansas, the, 23 et 8 ih][. 
Armstrong, Brig.-Geu. P. C., 37, 
45 

Atlanta, Ga., 3, 31, 120 
Auburn, Miss., 141, 144, 148, 151, 
152 

Augur, Maj.-Gen. C. C., 210, 214, 
219, 323, 225, 228 
Autry, CoL J, L, 20 

Bache, Lieut. G. M., 84 
Baldwin, Brig. -Gen. W. E., brigade 
of,13iiet seq., 138, 162, 177 
VIIL-12 


Baldwin’s Perry, 145, 166, 109, 
170, 178, 180 ct seq., 197 
Baldwyn, Miss., 43 et scij. 

Banks, Maj.-Gen. N. P., 82 et seq., 
90, 107, no, 135, 139, 140, 173, 
187, 309 ct seq., 218 et seq.; 
Port Hudson surrenders to, 
2.‘K) et seq. 

Barton, Brig. -Gen. S. M., brigade 
of, 132, inOetscq., 101,170 
Baton Rouge, ki., 19, 21, 23 et seq., 
25 et seq., 44, 82, 121, 139, 
209etseq.,214,2l9,221 ctseq. 
Batteries; DoGulyer's, 142; Phil- 
lips’, 48, 51 ; Powell’s, 48 et 
se<|. ; Robinett’s, 48 et seq. ; 
Williams’, 48 
Baxtitr Bayou, 97 
Beall, Brig. -Gen. W. N. R., 62, 227 
Beauregard, Gen. G. T., 10; asks 
for reinforcements, 11, 18, 20, 
29 et se<i., 32 et seq., 136 
Beauregard, the, 15 ct M;q. 

Benton, Brig.*Gen. W, P., brigade 
of, 128, 180 et seq. 
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Benton, Min., 166, 188, 192 et seq. 
Benton, the, 8, 15 et seq., 18, 113, 
123 et seq. 

Benvick, La., 213 
Big Black River, 109, 123, 129, 
132 ct seq., 139 et seq., 159, 
161 et soq., 166, 170, 178, 180, 
186 et seq., 192 et seq. 
Birdsong's Perry, 198 et seq. 
Bird’s Point, 5 
Bisland, Fort, 213, 219 et seq. 
Black Bayou, 103 et seq. 

Black Hawk, the, 84 
Blair, Maj.-Gen. F. P., Jr., divi- 
sion of, 4, 78 et seq., 1^16, 
138, 148, 151 et seq., 154 et 
seq., 158, 160, ia5, 169; at the 
siege of Vicksburg, l'i8, 183, 
185 et seq., 192 

Bolivar, Tenn., 34, 86, J18, 43 et 
seq., 52 et seq. , 56, 71 
Bolton, Miss., 141, 148, 152, 154 
ct soq., 163, 194 

Boomer, Col. G. B., killed, 184 
Bovina Station, Miss.; 145, 149, 
161 et seq., 165, 167 
Bowen, Maj.-Gen. J. S., 43 et seq., 
118 et seq., 123, 136 et seq., 
133, 145 et seq., 150 et seq., 
155, 157 et seq., 166 ; at Vicks- 
burg, 176 et seq., 184, 208 et 
seq. 

Bowling Green, Ky., 10, 13 
Bragg, Gen. Braxton, 2, 18, 19, 21, 
33 et seq., 37 et seq., 44 et 
seq., 53 et seq., 62, 06 ct seq., 
100, 120, 136, 144, 173, 188, 
190 et seq. 

Bragg, the, 15 et seq. 

Brandon Station, Miss., 196 
Brashear City, La., 213, 219 et 
seq , 23^ 228, 331, 283 


Breokenxidge, Maj.-€len. J. C.« 
corps of, 21, 24 et seq., 43 et 
seq., 190, 193, 195 
Breese, Lieut.-Comdr. K. B., 84 
Bridgeport, 163, 165 et seq., 194 
Brown, Lieut.-Comdr. Geo., Ill 
Brownsville, Ark., 88, 152, 167, 
194 

Bminsbnrg, Mias., 81, 125 et seq., 
130, 132, 135, 187, 222 
Buell, Maj.-Gen. D. C., 18, 29, 83 
et seq., 37 et seq., 4^^, 45, 54 ; 
BUi)erBeded by Bosecrans, 55, 
107 

Buford, Brig. -Gen. A., 119, 123, 
1.58, 227 
Bull Run, 2 

Burbridge, Brig. -Gen. S. G., bri- 
gade of, 129, 181 

Burnside, Maj.-Gen. A. E., 107, 
188 

Burnsville, Miss., 89 
Butler, Gen. B. F., 18 et seq., 82, 
209 

Butte-a-la-Rose, La., 218, 220 

Cabei.l, Brig. -Gen. W. L., brigade 
of, 50 et seq. 

Cairo, 111., 5 et seq., 11 et seq., 14, 
18, 27, 39, <K), 73, 81, 237 
Cairo, the, 8, 15 
Caldwell, Comdr. C. H. B.. 215 
Camp Moore. Sec Moore, Camp. 
Canton, Miss., 147, 152, 187 et seq., 
193, 195 

Carondelet, the, 8, 15, 17 et seq., 
113, 123 

Carr, Brig. Gen. E. A., division of, 
125, 127 et seq., 152, 155, 159 
ct seq., 163 et seq., 169, 180, 
185 

Cayuga, Misa, 141 
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Cbalmers, Brig. -Gen. J. B., 120 et 
«oq. 

Ohampion, plantation of, IM et 
aeq. 

Champion's Hill, Mias., 1 53 et aeq., 
163, 166, 170, 186, 307 
Chancellorsville, Va., 108, 137 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 2, 11, 39 et 
aeq., 33 et seq., 66 et seq., 75, 
109, 118 et seq., 177, 190, 307 
(note), 337 

Chewalla, Tenn., 43, 45, 47, 53 
Chiokamauga, Tenn., 207 (note), 
237 

Chiokasaw Bayou, Miss., 138, 177 
Chickasaw Bluffs, Miss., 71 et seq., 
76 

Churchill, Gen. T. J., 84, 87 
Cincinnati, O., 8, 31, 88 
Cincinnati, the, 8, 14, 84, 197 
Clark, Brig. -Gen. Charles, 37 
Clifton, Tenn., 67 et seq. 

Clifton, the, 330 
Clinton, La., 2}10 

Ciinbon, Miss., 144, 146, 148 et seq., 
171, 196 

Cockrell, CoL F. M., brigade of, 
138 et seq., 157, 163, 184 
College Hill, Miss., 6:1, 66 
Columbia, Tenn., 67, ICO 
Columbus, Ky., 6 et seq., 10 et 
seq., 13, 27, 33, 34, 55, 61, 03, 

66 et seq. , 70, 73, 91 
Columbus. Miss., 130, 183, 127 
Comstock, Capt. C. B., 186 
Conestoga, the, 9, 17 

Cooke, Lieut. -C>>mdr. A. P., 220 
Corinth, Miss., 11, 18, 20, 38 ct 
seq., 55 et seq., 61 et seq., 64, 

67 et seq., 72, 81, 100, 107 
Crocker, Brig. -Gen. M. M., brigade 

of, 47, i:>2 et seq., 142 et seq., 


147 et aeq., 156, 158 et aeq., 
167 (note) 

Cmm'a Mill, Miss., 52 
Crystal Springs, Miss., 159 
Cumberland Gap, Tenn., $0 
Camming, Brig. -Gen. Alfred, bri- 
gade of, 156 et seq., 176 
Curtis, Fort, Ark., 234 
Curtis, Maj.-Gen. S. it, Hetaeq., 
30, 35, 56, 61, 64, 88, 235 

Davies, Brig. -Gen. T. A.,diviaioii 
of, 40 et seq. 

Daria, Commodore C. H., 14 el 
seq. ; Memphis sutrenders to, 
17 et seq., 23 ci seq. 

Davis, Jefferson. 4, 5:1, 66 et seq., 
09, 137, 144 etseq., 172 et saq., 
206 (note) 

Davis' Mills, Miss., .52, 71 
Dcoatiur, Ala., :i6 
De Oourcy, Ool. J. F., brigade 
78 et swj., 86et seq. 

De Golyer, Llapt. S., battery of, 142 
De Kalb, the, 84 
Demopolis, Ala., 206 
Dennis, Brig. -Gen. B. S., brigade 
of, 142 et aeq. 

De liussy. Fort, La., 213 
Des Allcmouds, Bayou, La., 282 et 
seq. 

De ShnMm. plantation of, 125 
De Soto, La., 95 
DeSoto, tlie, 111, 214 
Dodge, Brig. -Gen. G. M., 55, 68 et 
se<i. 

Ehmaldsonville, La., 219, 281 et 
seq. 

Donelson, Fort, 10, 13 et aeq., 19, 
109 et seq. 

Dresden, Tenn., 08 
Dttckport, La., 109, 113, 115 
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Dwight, Brig.-Gen. Wm., 238 et 
•eq. 

Eads, Capt. J. B., 8 
Botor, Brig. -Gen. M. D., brigade 
of, 190 

Edward's Station, Miss., 119, 122, 
126, i:i2, 136, 140 et seq., 148 
et seq., 166, 171, 198 
BUet, CJol. Chas., 9, 15, 17, 110 et 
seq. 

Bllet, Brig. -Gen. Alfred W., 9, 84, 
112, 118, 199 

Elliston's plantation, 151, 155 
Emory, Brig. -Gen. W. H., 210, 213 
ct seq., 219, 225, 228, 283 
Enterprise, Miss., 206 
Essex, the, 8, 26, 215, 218 
Estrella, the, 220 

Evans, Brig. -Gen. N. G., brigade 
of, 190 

Ewing, Brig. -Gen. Hugh, brigade 
of, 92, 179 


Forest Qneen, the, 88, 118 
Fort Bisland. See Bisland, Fort 
Fort Curtis. See Curtis, Fort 
Fort De Russy. See De Bussy, 
Port 

Port Donelson. See Donelson, 
Port. 

Port Henry. See Henry, Fort 
Fort Hill. See Hill, Fort 
Fort Hindman, See Hindman, 
Port 

Port Pemberton. See Pemberton, 
Fort. 

Fort Pillow. See Pillow, Fort. 
Fort Randolph. See Randolph, 
Port. 

Fort Sumter. See Sumter, Fort 
Franklin, La. , 219 
Fredericksburg, Va., 108 
Fremont, Gen. J. C., 5 et seq., 8, 
107 

French, Maj.-Gen. S. G., division 
of, 190, 193, 195 
Fulton, Miss., 89, 41 ct seq. 


Pagan, Maj.-Gen. J. P., brigade 
of, 234 et seq. 

Farragut Admiral D. G., 18 et 
seq.; report of, 21 et seq., 28, 
112 et seq., 139, 211, 214 et 
seq., 218, 220 et seq. 
Featherston, Brig. -Gen. W. S., 
brigade of, 158 
Pitch, Col. G. N., 17 
Fontaine, Col. Edw., 19 
Foote, Commodore A. H., 10, 12, 
14 

Force, Gen. M. P., 29 
Forney, Maj.-Gen. J. H., division i 
of, 160, 165, 170, 185, 208, 200 I 
(note) I 

Forrest, Gen. N. B., 60 et seq., 74, 
237 1 


Gabaudan, Mr. E. A., secretary 
to Farragut, 221 et seq. 

Gaines’ Mill, Va., 137 
Galveston, Tex., 210 et seq. 
Gardner, Maj.-Gen. Frank, 117, 
227 ot seq., 230 

Garrard, Brig. -Gen. T. T., brigade 
of, 128 

Genesee, the, 215, 217 
Georgetown, Miss., 131 
Gettysburg, Pa., 308 
Girardeau, Cape, Mo., 5 et seq. 
Gist, Brig. -Gen. S. R., brigade of, 
m, 146, 190 

Glass’ Bayou, 175 et seq., 183 
Glide, the, 84 
Goldsboro’, N. C., 2 
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Gorman, Brig.-Gem W. A., 97 | Gr^gg, Brig.-Gen. John, brigade 

Grand Gulf, Miaa., 21, 23, 28, 106 > of, 122, 142 ot soq., 145 et aeq., 

et seq., 109 et aeq., 121 et aeq., I 227 

138, 141, 148, 170, 178, 187, ; Grenada, Miaa., 21, 56, 61 et aeq., 
220, 224 j 70 et aeq., 74, 98 et aeq., lU), 

Grand Junction, Tenn., 43, 56, 61, j 122, 127 

63, 70 et Hoq. ; Grieraon, Brig. -Gen. B, H., 120 et 

Grant, Maj.>Gen. U. S., 6 et aeq.; aeq., 189, 228 (note), 230 
Fort Donelson aurrendera to. ! Griffith, Sergt. Joaeph, 1 81 
10, 13, 27; in command of Grover, Brig. -Gen. C., 209 et seq., 
troops in the West, J14 ct seq., • 214, 219, 225, 228 ot aeq., 233 

88 et 8e<i. , 51 , 53 ; takes the of- j 

fcnaive, f>5ct aeq.; his plana for Hackj.kman, Brig. -Gen. P. A., 68 
attackingVick8burg,64 etaeq.; Haines* Bluff, Miss.. 74 et aeq., 80 
Ilia coTumunicatioua cut off, 70 ■ et aeq., 92, 14, 98 ct 8e(|., 106 

et aeq., 81 et aeq.; hia orders; ctaeq., 117, 123, 126, 138, 165, 

to McClernand, 88 ct aeq.; his | 169 et aeq., 172, 187 et aeq., 

troops organized into four ! 193 et seq. 

army corpa, 91 ct acq.; he . llallock, Maj.-Gen. IL W., 10, 12; 
abandons the canal project, 95; I a-saames coruniand at Shiloh, 

goes to LakeProvideiire, IXlet I 1J> ttaeq,, 20, 28 et aeq., 31 et 

aeq.; abandons the Yazoo Paaa i ae<|. ; his lack of energy, 33 ; 

project, 101 et aotj.; failure of . nuwle Gcneral-iu-('bief, 34 et 

the fourth project, 106et8e«i., , aq., 38, 54 et aeq.; opposes 

113 ct scq. ; at Grand Gulf, ' Mof'llernand’a course, 61 ot 

123 et aeq; strcngtli of hia B«!q., 72, 81 et aeq. , 88 et seq. , 

forces before Vicksburg, 13(M't ! 139, 173, 187,209, 219 (note j, 

aeq.; ent^ua Jackson, 148 et 220,223 
aeq.; at Clinton, 152 et seq., Hall’a Ferry, Mina., 14.5, 187 
ICl, llKi, 167, 169et aeq. ; ntthc Hamilton, Brig. Gen. C. H., di- 
aiege of Vicksburg, 177 et aeq.; ^ vision of, 40 ct seq., 46 et aeq., 

losses of, 185 et scq., 200 ; i 52, .55 et aeq., 61, 210 

treats with Pemberton, 204 et , Hankinson’a Perry, Miaa., 133 et 
seq., 220 ct seq., 2J10, 2.37 I aefi., 140 et soq., Itl2 
Green, Brig. -Gen, Martin K., 49, Hardee, Lt.-Gen. W. J., 4 et aeq., 
119, 122, 126 et seq., 158, 162, : 13, 36 

184 ; Hard Times, La., 116 et seq., 138 

Green, Brig. -Gen. Thoa., brigade ; Harriet Lane, the, 211 
of, 231 et aeq. j Harris, Capt. D. B., 20 

Greenville, Miaa., 110, 115 I Hartford, the, 112, 215, 218, 222 

Greenwood, Miaa., KX), 108 { Hart, Licut.-Comdr. J. E., 215 

Greer, Lieut. -Comdr. J. A., 123 ' Hatch, Col. Edward, 120 ot seq. 
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Hebert^ Biig.-G«iL lioixiB, division 
of, 45, 49, 165, 177, 179, 184 
Helena, Ark., 18, 28, 88, 56, 61 et 
seq., 78, 88, 91, 94, 97 et seq., 
284 et seq. 

Holm, Brig.-Gen. B. H., 27 
Henry Olay, the, 118 et seq. 
Henry, Fort, 7, 10, 13, 29. 45, 68, 
81 

Herron, Maj.>Gen. F. J., 188 et 
seq., 287 

Hill, Fort, 168 et seq., 175 etseq., 
197 

Hill, Lt.-GeiL A. P., 187 
Hindman, Fort, 851 ct seq. 

Hoel, Lieut. W. R., 123 
Holly Springs, Miss., 36 ct seq., 
42, 52, 56 etseq., 61 et 8e<j[., 70 
et seq., 81 

Holmes, Lieut. -Gen. T. H., Oil, 234 
et seq. 

Hood, Lt.-Gen. J. B,, 2 
Hooker, Maj.-Gen. J. E., 107 
Houston, Miss., 120 
Hovey, Brig. -Gen. A. P., 62, 127 
etseq., 152, 154 et seq., 166, 
180 ct seq. 

Humboldt, Tenn., 11, 48, 68 ct seq. 
Huntington, Tenn., 69 
Huntsville, Ala., 29 
Hurlbut, Maj.-Geu. S. A., division 
of, 34, 38, 43, 52, 55; given 
oommandof 16th Army Corps, 
91 et seq., 90, 117, 138, 170 
(note), 187 et seq. 

Illinois, regiments of : 0th Cav- 
alry, 120; 77th Infantry, 181 
Indiana, regiment of: 40th In- 
fantry, 17 

Indianola, the, 111 et seq. 

Ingersoll, CoL Robert G., 68 


Iowa, regiments of : 4th Infantry, 
79; 21st Infantry, 18; 22d, 
Infantry, 181 

Island No. 10, 7, 11 et seq., 20 
luka, Misa, 35 et seq., 107 

Jacinto, Misa, 89 et seq. 

Jackson, Gen. W. H., 4, 37, 45, 187, 
190, 195, 207 
Jackson, Gov. C. F., 5 
Jackson, Miss., 24, 27, 80, 86, 58, 
64, 67, 74, 81, 99, 118 et seq., 
122, 126et seq., 132, 185 etseq., 
140 et seq., 159, 167, 169 et 
seq., 174 et seq., 178 et seq., 
190 et seq., 208, 277 et seq. 
Jackson, Tenn., 10,43 et seq., 51, 
55, 62, 07 et seq., 70, 75 
JefTerson City, Mo., 5 
Johnson, plantation of, 75 et seq., 
177 

Johnston, Gen. Albert Sydney, 12 
et seq. 

Johnston, Gen. J. E., 66 etseq., 
75, 100, 118 et seq., 187, 143 
et seq., 159, 161, 165, 167 et 
seq., 174 etseq., 177 et seq., 
186 et seq., 189 et seq. ; re- 
treats to Jackson, 195 et seq., 
208, 228, 234 

Johnston, Lieut. Amos, 215 

Kimball, Brig.-Gen. N., 187 et 
seq. 

Kineo, the, 21.5, 217 
Knoxville, Tenn., 30, 82, 86 

Lafayette, the, 113, 123 
La Fourche, Bayou, La., 213, 230, 
2.'i2ot seq. 

La Grange, Tenn., 56, 99, 120 et 
seq. 
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Lake, plantation olE, 177 
Lanoaater^ the, 15 et aeq., 112 
Jiandram, Brig.>Gen. W. J., bri- 
gade of, 12i), 181 

Lanman, Brig. -Gen. J. G., dirision 
of, 188, 187, 189 

Lawler, Brig. -Gen. M. K., bri- 
gade of, 180 et seq. 

Leadbetter, Brig. -Gen. D., 80 
Lee, Gen. Robert E., 2, 54, 187 
Lee, Brig. -Gen. S. D., 79, 150, 170 
Lee, Gomdr. S. P., 19 
Leggett, Brig. -Gen. H. D., bri- 
gade of, 157, 180 
Lenthall, Naval ConAtrnctor, 8 
Lexington, Tenn,, 67, 69 
Lexington, the, 9, 17, 84 
Lincoln, Pr<«. Abraham, 32, 59 et 
aeq., 05, 82, 89, 93, 107, 173, 
200 

Lindsey, Col. D. W., brigade of, 
78, 80 

Little, Brig. -Gen. Henry, 40 ot 
seq. : death of, 42, 45 
Little Hebei, the, 1 5 et aeq. 

Little Rook, Ark., 17, 88, 90, 2J54 
Liverfmol, Mism., 180, 188 
Livingston, Miss., 107 
Logan, Maj.-Gtm. J. A., <livision 
of, 91, 99, 1 15 et 8«>q., 127, 130, 
132 et seq., 142 et seq., 147, 
156 et aeq,, 169, 180, 18:3, 185, 
204 ; takes {lossession of Vicks- 
burg, 205 

Loring, Maj.-Gen. W. W., 100, 
117, 131 et seq., 145, 149 ct 
seq., 155, 1.58 et seq., 106, 189 
ct seq., 192 et seq., 105, 207 
Lontsville, Ky., 10, 31, 34, 4.5, 54 
Lonisville, the, 8, 15, 18, 84, 113, 
123 

Lovell, Maj.-Gezi. M., 18 et seq.; 


anperaeded by Van Bom, 21, 
30, 43 etseq., 51, 62 
Lovell, the, 15 et seq. 

Lowe, Brig. -Gen. W. W., 68 
Lyon, Nathaniel, 4 

McArthur, Brig, -Gen. J., 47, 91, 
96, 99, 1.%, 138, 148, 166; at 
the siege of Vicksburg, 178 et 
seq., 182 etseq., 193, 196 
McClellan, Maj.-Gen. Geo. B., 32 
et aeq., 107 

MoClemaud, Maj.-Gcn. John A., 
division of, 34, 58 etseq., 66, 72 
ct seq., 80, 83 ; aasiimeH com- 
mand of Army of Miaaiasippi, 
83 et aeq. , 80 et seq. ; Fort 
Hindman surrendered to, 87 
et acq. ; given command of 
13th Army Corps, 91 et aeq., 
99, 106, 110, 114 et aeq., 118, 
123, 125 et aeq.; reinforced by 
Btevenson, 130 ct sot}., 188 ot 
seq., 152, 154 et aeq., 159 ot 
seq. ; pursues the enemy, 1613 
etseq., 166, 169; at the siege 
of Vicksburg, 178 et seq.; des- 
patches from, lvS2 et acti. ; 
blamed by Grant, ]S5 et 8e<i., 
189 ; n4iovod from command, 
199 et aeq. 

McCown, Maj.-Gen. J. P., division 
of, 66 

McCullough, Brig. -Gen. II. E., 4 
McK(»n, Brig. -Gen. T. J., division 
of, 4<J et aeq. , 52 
McKinstry, Cajit J. P., 215 
McNair, Brig. -Gen. E., brigade of, 
i HK) 

Macomb, Comdr. N. H., 215 
Macon, Bayou, 97 
Macon, Miss., 120 
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MoPheraon, Maj.-Gan. J. B., 51 et 
aeq., 56, 58, 61, 72 ; given com- 
mand of 17th Army Corps, 01 
ot seq., 96 et seq., 109, 115 et 
seq., 127, 180, 182 et seq.; be- 
fore Viclcsbii]^, 136 et seq. ; 
losses of, 148, 152, 154 et seq., 
159 ; pursues the enemy, 16^1 et 
seq., 166 et seq., 169; at the 
siege of Vicksburg, 180 et seq., 
193, 200, 204 

Maine, regiment of : 28th Infantr}*, 
232 

Magruder, Maj.-Gen. J. B., 211 

Major, Col. J. P., 231 et seq. 

Manassas, Va., 137 

Maps : Memphis to luka, 85 ; luka, 
40 ; Corinth, 46 ; Memphis to 
Vicksburg, 57 ; Chickasaw 
BliifT, 76 ; Arkansas Post, 85 ; 
Champion’s Hill, 153; Opera- 
tions in Louisiana, 212; Port 
Hudson, 226; Helena, 235 

Marmaduke, Maj.-Gcn. J. B., divi- 
sion of, 2«i4 ct seq. 

Maury, Maj.-Gcn. D. H., 40, 45, 
47, 40 et seq., 75 

Maxey, Brig. -Gen, S. B., brigade 
of, 146, 100, 227 

Mechanicsburg, Miss., 186, 188, 
193 

Meigs, Brig. -Gen. M. C., 8 

Memphis, Tenn,, 5 et seq , 9, 11, 
13 et seq , 28 et seq., 31, 33 et 
■eq., 38, 43 et seq., 55 et seq., 
58 et seq., 71 et seq., 80 et seq., 
89. 91 ec seq., 96 et seq., 106, ' 
108, 1.8, 120, 122, 188, 177, 187, 
200 

Meridian, Miss., 119 et seq., 127, 
132, 172, 196 

Messenger’s Ferry, Miss., 194 


Michigan, 8th Battery, 143 
Middlebnig, Tenn., 71 
Milliken^s Bend, La., 78, 80, 88, 
89, 92, 101, 104, 109 et seq., 
136 et seq., 187, 199, 223, 231, 
234 

Mississippi, the, 215, 217 et seq. 
Missouri, regiments of: 6th In- 
fantry, 79 ; 7th Infantry, 180 ; 
8th Infantry, 104 

Mitchel, Brig. -Gen. O. M., 29 et 
seq., 33 

Mizner, Col. J. K., 71 
Mobile, Ala., 13, 21, 81, 36, 81, 119, 
210 

Monarch, the, 15 et seq., 84 
Monongahela, the, 215, 217 
Monroe, La., 199, 231 
Montgomery, Ala., 120 
Montgomery, Commodore J. B., 14 
Moore, Brig. -Gen. J. C., brigade 
of, 50, 176, 184 

Moore, Camp, 24 et seq., 27, 230 
Moore, Gov. T. O., 19 
Morgan, Brig. -Gen. G. W., 80, 73, 
77 et seq., 83 et seq., 89 
Morton, Miss., 190 
Mound City, the, 8, 14, 17 et seq., 
113, 123 

Mt. Albans Station, Miss., 161, 166 
Mouton, Brig.-Gon. Alfred, bri- 
gade of, 231 et seq. 

Mower, Brig. -Gen. J. A., brigade 
of, 190 

Mullen, Maj. J. D., 282 
Murfreesboro’, Tenn., 13 
Murphy, Col. R. C., 70 
Murphy, Lieut. J. M. L., 123 

Napoleon, Ark., 89, 92 
NashviUe, Tenn., 10, 13, 31, 33, 37, 
67 
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Natohet, Kiis., 12, 21, 28, 111, 221 
New Carthage, La., 106 et seq., 109 
et aeq. 

New Era, the, 111 
New Madrid, Mo., 5 et seq., 11 et 
aeq. 

New Orleans, La., 7, 9, 18 et aeq., 
21, 24, 27, 44, 69 et aeq., 62, 
159, 195, 209 et aeq., 214, 218 
et aeq. 

Newton Station, Mias, 121 ct aeq. 
New York, N. Y., 82, 209 

OoLBSBY, Brig. -Gen. R. J., 53 
Okolona, MIsh., 121 ctaeq. 

Oneida, the, 19 

Opelouaaa, La, 213, 219 et aeq., 
222 et be<| , 231, 233 
Ord, Maj,-(fen. E. O. C., division 
of, 38 et 8(Hp, 42 et aeq., 52; 
aeverely wounded, 194 et aeq. ; 
aiiperaedos McOlernand, 1911 et 
aeq., 204 

Oaterhaua, Brig.-Cen. P. J., divi- 
sion of, 110, 110, 127 et aetp, 
152, 154 et aeq., 159 et seep, 
ICJl et aeq., 169, 180 et aeq, 

192 ct acq. 

Owen, Lieut. -Oomdr. E. K., 84, 12ii 
Oxford, Miaa., 62 et aeq., 68, 72 

Paducah, Ky., 0, 11 
Palmer, Capt. J. k, 215 
Panola, Mias., 62 
Parke, Maj.-Gen. J. G., ISSetaeq., 

193 et seq. 

Parker’s Cross Roads, Tenn., 69 
Parsons, Capt. L. B., 73 
Patterson vUle, La., 219 
Pea Ridge, Ark., 17 
Pemberton, Fort, 100 et aeq., 117, 
119, 122, 166 
12 * 


Pemberton, Lt.-Gen. J. C., 53, 
61 et seq., 65 et seq,, 74, 81, 99 
otseq., 117 et aeq., 121 et aeq., 
126 et aeq. ; strength of, lt^5, 
137, 142, 144 et aeq., 148 et 
aeq., 154, 157; rout of, 159 et 
aeq. ; o.ilIa a council of war, 
168, 111 ctaeq., 178, 189 otseq., 
199 et aeq. ; sends reinforce- 
ments to Gardner, 227, 234 
Pcnaacola, Fla., 13, 19 et aeq. 
Perkins, plantation of, 115 ot aeq., 
12.5, 138, 187 
Perry ville, Ky., 54 
Pliifer, Brig. -Gen. C. W., brigade 
of, 50 

Pierre, Bayou, 1 25, 1 .‘29 ot aeq. 
Pillow, Fort, 7, 11 ct aeq., 20, 44, 
237 

Pillow, Brig. -Gen. Gideon J., 5 et 

Be<p 

Pittsburg Landing, Tonn., 13 
Pittsburg, the, 8, U3, 123 
Plaquemine, Bayou, La., 213 ot 
swp, 231 

Pocahoiitan, Aik., 4 et seq. 
I’ocabnntas, Tenn., 39, 43 et Kmp, 
52 

Polk, Maj.-Gcn. L., 5 et seq., 10 et 
seq., 13, 27 
PonUitoc, Miaa., 120 
Pope, Maj.-Gen. John, 12 et seq., 
34, 35 

Porter, Admiral D. D., 65, 72, 80, 
83 ct Boq., 86, 88, 92 et seq., 98, 
105J ct seq.; Grant's letter to, 
107, 112 et seq., 119 ; at Grand 
Gulf, 12iJ et aeq., 178, 197, 199, 
220 

Porter, Comdr. D. D., 21, 26 
Port Gibson, Mias., 122 et aeq., 
137, 138 et aeq., 144, 161, 170 
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Port HndMm, La., 2, 27, 28, 37 et 
aeq., 44, 62, 82, 112, 117, 119, 
121 et seq., 1.35, 139, 142, 168, 
173, 177, 190etaeq., 207 (note), 
208 et seq., 219 et seq. 

Prentiss, Maj.-Cleu. R M., 235 et 
seq. 

Price, Maj.-Gen. Sterling, division 
of, 4, 36 et seq ; losses of, 42, 
63, 63, 75, 234 et seq. 

Price, the, 16 et seq., 113 
Prime, Capt. P. R, 186 

Queen of the West, the, 15 et 
seq., 110 et Boq., 214, 220 
Quinby, Brig.-Oen. I. P., division 
of, 91, 98, 101 ct soq., 127, 132, 
107, 169, 180, 183, 185 

Ha^leioh, N. C., 2 
Randolph, Port, 7, 13 
Ransom, Brig.-Gon. T. R G., bri- 
gade of, 180, 183, 185 
Rattler, the, 84 

Raymond, Miss., 141 et seq., 170, 
195, 208 

Reynolds, Brig. -Gen, A. W., bri- 
gade of, 132, 157, 101, 176 
Richmond, La., 106, 109, 110, 114 
ct soq., 118, 199 
Richmond, the, 215 ct soq. 
Richmond, Va., 2, 10, 31 et seq., 
62, 67, 72, 146, 173, 190 et seq., 
190,233 

Rienzi, Miss., 34, 37 ct seq. 

Ripley, Miss., 43 et seq., 52, 57, 71, 
120 et seq. 

Rooky Springs, Miss., 133, 141, 224 
Rodgers, Oomdr. John, 8 
Rodney, Miss., 125 
Rogers, Col., death of, 50 
Rosecrans, Maj.-Gen. W. S., 35 et 


seq.; IcMuses of, 42 et seq., 46, 
48 et seq.; victory and losses 
of, 53et seq.; supersedes Bnell, 
55, 67, 107, 118, 188 

Ross, Brig.-€hin. Jm P., division of, 
98, 101 et seq., 235 

Ross* Landing, La., 226 et seq. 

Buggies, Brig. -Gen. D., cennmand 
of, 21, 25, 27 

Rust, Brig.-Cien. Albert, 43, 227 

Sachem, the, 215 et seq. 

Salomon, Brig. -Gen. Pred., 235 

Sara, Bayou, La., 139, 223, 225, 227 

St. Charles, La., 17 et seq. 

St. Louis, Mo., 2, 4 et seq., 11, 56, 
72, 109, 188, 237 

St. Louis, the, 8, 15, 17 et seq. 

Savannah, Ga., 2 

Schoiield, Maj.-Gen. J. M., 187 et 
seq. 

Scott, Lt.-Gen. Winfield, 27 

Sheldon, Col. L. A., brigade of, 78, 
128 

Sherman, Maj.-Gen. W. T., 12, 
34, 43, 55 et seq. ; leaves Mem- 
phis, 61 et seq. ; disoussea 
plans with Grant, 64 et seq., 
71 ; his movements down the 
Mississippi, 72 et seq. ; his 
letter to Halleck, 83 et seq. ; 
given command of 15th Army 
Corps, 91 et seq. ; at Steele*a 
Bayou, 104 et seq., 108, 110, 
115, 126, 134 ; before Vicka- 
burg, 136 et seq. ; at Jackson, 
148 et seq., 163 et seq. ; at siege 
of Vicksburg, 177 et seq. ; 
pursues Johnston to Brandon 
Station, 193 et seq., 200, 210, 
228 et seq. 

Shiloh, Tenn., 13 et seq., 20, 107 
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Shirk, Lient-Comdr.J. W., SI, 123 138, 169, 178, 183, 185, 194 et 

Shoupe, Brig.-Gen. F. A., brigade seq. 

of, 177 Stevenson, Brig.>Gen. J. D., bri- 

Shreveport, La., 230, 234 et seq., gadeof, 130, 142, 157, 180 

2S4 Stevenson, Maj.-Gon. C. L., di- 

SUver Wave, the, 113 vision of, 66, 75, UK), 117, 119, 

Simsport, La, 335 133 et Bc?q., 136, 133 et seq., 

Smith, Brig. -Gen. W. S., reinforocs 145, 149 et seq., 155 et seq., 

Grant, 187, 189 165; at Vicksburg, 17ti, 304, 

Smith, Capt Mclancton, 215 206 (note) 

Smith, Brig. -Gen. A. J., 73, 77 ot Stone. CoL W. M., brigade of, 128 
seq., 83, 87, 137, 129, K13, 152, 1 et seij. 

155 et seq.: losses ot, 16i>, 164, Stout’s Bayou, Miss., ITootseq. 
169, 180 et seq., 2(H et seq. [ Stuart, Hrig. -Gen. !)., <liviMi<m of, 
Smith, Lt.-Geu. K. K., 30, m,\ 8,3, 8.5, UH 

199, 231, 234 j Sullivan, Brig. -Gen. J. C., 50, 68 

Smith, Maj.-Gen. Martin L., 20, i ct 80 <j. 

22, 80, 63, 79, 150, 163, !(« ct Sumter, the, 15 ct seq. 
seq , 168 et seq., 176 ct Bt>q., Sumter, Fort, 3 
184, 203 et seq. Switzerland, the, 15 et seq., 113, 

Smith, Brig. -Gen. Morgan L., 06, 138, 323 

7 : 1 , 77 et seq,, hJl 

Smith, Brig. -Gen. Giles A., bri- Tayi.ou, Brig. -Gen. T. H., brigade 
gadeof, 179, 183 of, 133 

Smith, Brig.-Gen. J. E., division Taylor, Maj.-Gen. B.., 199, 213, 
of, 99, 130, 143 et seq., 157 ot 330 et sai 
seq., 180 Tcehe, Bayon, La., 213 et seq., 

Smith, Lieut-Comdr. W., 84 219, 2:10 et seq., 2:1.3 

Smith, plantation of, 115 et seq. Tliayer, Brig.-Gen. J. M., brigade 
Smith, Brig.-Gen. T. Kilby, bri- of, 78 et seq. 

gade of, 179 Thibodeau, La., 219, 331 

Snyder’s Bluff, Miss., 1,50 Thompson, M. Jefl*., 4 et seq., 13 

Springfield, III, 66, 185 Thompson’s Bluff, Misa, BW 

Stanley, Brig. -Gen. D. S., division i Thompson, the, 15 et seq, 

of, 40 et seq., 46 et seq., 50, 53 > Tilghman, Brig.-Gen. L., 53, 119, 
Stanton, Sec. Edwin M., 9, 59 et 123, 126, 132 ctseq , 158 et seq* 
seq., 90 Totten, Brig.-Gen. J. G., 8 

Starksville, Miss., 120 Tracy, Brig.-Gen. R D., brigade 

Steele’s Bayou, Miss., 75-102 et of, 126 ct seq., 180 
seq., 106, 113 Trenton, Tenn., 69 

Bteele, Maj.-Gen. P., 66, 73, 77 et Tullaboma, Tenn., 144 

seq., 83, 85, 87, 110, 115, 118, Tupelo, Miss., 30, 36, 64, 70, 121 
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Tnscumbia, Ala., 36, 38 
Tuscumbia, the, 113, 123 et scq. 
Tuttle, Brig. -Gen. J. M., division 
of, 138, 169, 178, 183, 185, 193 
Tyler, the, 9 

Uni<»n City, Tenn., 68 
Utica, Miss., 141 

VanDoun, Maj.-Gen. Earl, 11, 13, 
20; superaedes Lovell, 21, 24, 
27, 30 et aeq., 42 et seq.; de- 
feat of, .'iS et Bcq., 63 et aeq., 
70, 74, 100 

Van Dorn, the, 15 et aeq. 

Vaughn, Brig, -Gen. J, C., Vjrigade 
of, 60, 75, 119, 102, 164, 177, 
184 

Vernon, Miaa., 103 
Vicksburg, Miss., 2, 7, 14, 18 et 
aeq., 30 ct aeq., 37, 44, 54 et 
aeq., 100, 103, 100, 108 et aeq., 
110, 111, 113, 113, 117 ct atMi., 
135, 126, 133 ct aeq., 161 ct 
aeq. ; surrender of, 103 et aeq. 
Vicksburg, the. 111 
Vidal, Bayou, La., 115, 116 
Villepigue, Brig. -Gen. J. B., 43 et 
aeq. 

Wade, Col. Wm., 134 
Wainwright, Comdr. J. M., 311 
Walke, Capt. H., 123 
Walker, Maj.-Gen. J. G., division 
<»f, 190 

Walker, Brig. -Gen. L. M.,230et 
aeq., 234 et aeq. 


Walker, Brig. -Gen. W. H. T., bri- 
gade of, 185, 145 et aeq. 
Walker, Maj.-Gen. W. H, T., di- 
vision of, 190, 193 et aeq. 
Walker, Lieut. -Comdr. J. G., 84 
Wallace, Brig. -Gen. L., division 
of, 34 et aeq. 

Walnut Hills, Mias., 73 et aeq. 
Warrenton, Miss., 93 et seq., 99 et 
seq., 106, 107, 112, 113, 144 et 
seq., 150, 105, 170, 175 etseq., 
182, 187, 180, 198 

Waahburne, Maj.-Gen. C. C., 62, 
189, 193 et seq. 

Washington, D. C., 85, 59 et aeq., 
6:^, 70, 72, 82, 91, 93, 173, 300 
Waul, Col. T. N., legion of, 176 et 
aeq. 

Webb, the, in 

Weitzel, Brig. -Gen. G. , 213 et aeq., 
210, 225, 238 et seq., 233 
Westfield, the, 211 
Wilderness, battle of the, 137 
Williams, Brig. -Gen. Thoa., 19, 31 
et aeq. ; death of, 26 et seq. 
Willow Springs, Miss., 133 et aeq., 
140 

Wilson, CoL J. H., 97 et aeq. 
Wilson, Lieut, -Comdr. Byron, 123 
Woodworth, Lieut. S. E., 84 
Wyatt, Miss., 62 

Yazoo City, Miss., 99, 103, 187 
et aeq., 192 et aeq. 

Yazoo Pass, Miss., 97 ct seq., 118 
Young’s Point, La., 18, 92 et seq., 
97, 99, 103, 109, 115 






